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ROOSEVELT, MACDONALD REPORT PROGR 


IN DISCUSSION OF ARMS AND ECO 


? 


TRUCE FORECAST 
IN COUNTY FIGHT; 


MORE CUTS SEEN 


rte le 


Furth‘er Economies in 
Fulton Affairs Will Re- 
sult From Conferences 
Held by Officials Sun- 
day, It Is Reported. 


ANSWER OF JUDGES 


TO JURY PREPARED. 


eet — re 


Contents Not Disclosed; 
Jurors Understood To 
Have Agreed To With- 
draw Bills of Indictment 


oe mn + -e a ti = 


A truce between the Fulton county 
grand jury and the Fulton county 
hoard of commissioners, by which fur- 
ther economies in the administration 
of the county government will be ef- 
fected, was reached as a result of con- 
ferences held Sunday, it was reported 
to The Constitution. 

Coincidental with the reported 
armistice was the announcement by 
Judge Edgar E. Pomeroy, who had 


charged the grand jury, that he would | 
submit to Straiton Hard, foreman, at | 


10 o'clock this morning a communica- 


tion decided upon Sunday at a con- | 
county | 


ference of the five Fulton 
Judges. 

Judge Pomeroy declined to disclose 
the statement but it was generally be- 
lieved that it was written after the 
reported agreement between the grand 


jury and the county comissioners, 


The reply of the five judges will | 


take cognizance, it was understood, of 


which suggested that the 
county judges and Solicitor General 


John A. Boykin were disqualified to | 
county | 


serve in an investigation of 
affairs, 

Lefore the armistice 
county commissioners and the grand 
jury was reached, it was learned, the 
latter body had agreed to withdraw 
hills of indietment against the five 
members for appropriating sums for 
the entertainment of the Georgia As- 
sociation of County Commissioners, 
which met in Atlanta last May. These 
bills, it was reported, were ready for 


presentation this morning when the | 


grand jury is to assemble and receive 
the communication from Judge Pom- 
eroy. 


Just what extent the further ecou- | 


omies will take waa not outlined, but 
indications were that another sub- 
santial cut In salaries would be made. 

The fight between the grand jury 
on the one hand and the commission- 
ers and the five judges on the other 
hand. has been raging for ten days. 
Prominent among those in support 
of the position of the grand jury, 
which suggested an outside judge and 
solicitor ta conduct a probe of Fulton 
county affairs, have been R. C., 


Fulton | 


between the | 


; 


| will 


‘Woman Has No Comment 
On Delivery From Noose 


FLORENCE, Ariz., April 23.— 
(P)— While Winnie Ruth Judd was 
spending her last day in the Arizona 
State prison, attendants assumed 
from her demeanor that she knew 
her life had been spared by a sanity 
jury verdict, but she said no word 
about it. 

Her transfer to the state hospi- 
tal for insane in Phoenix, planned 
for today, was delayed because Su- 
perior Judge E. L. Green, who pre- 
sided over the sanity hearing, did 
not sign the commitment papers 
after the verdict was returned last 
night. 

Efforts were being made by 
prison officials to complete the for- 
malities within a few hours so Mrs. 
Judd may leave the prison and be 
placed in the care of physicians and 
psychiatrists at the state hospital. 

The convicted slayer of Agnes 
Anne LeRoi spent most of her time 
| today playing in her cell with her 
| black kittens which, she announced 

to prison matrons, she had named 
“Ike and Mike” 
Jerry.” 


MILLING COMPANY 


| 
| 
: 


and “Tom and 


- 


Officials of Burned Mill 
Map Tentative Program. 
Blaze Laid to Sponta- 
| neous Combustion. 


| Tentative plans for rebuilding the 
$500,000 plant of the Atlanta Milling 
| Company, destroyed by fire Saturday 
night, were mapped Sunday afternoon 
at a meeting of company officials. 
While 75 men will be temporarily 
i'thrown out of work, the reconstruc- 


the presentments of the grand jury ;‘ion of a new plant will provide em- 


| ployment for probably twice as many, 
|it was said. Definite plans for re- 
building on the site of the ruins will 
be made during the weck, officials 
said Sunday after a conference. 

Meantime, C, L. Dannals, president 
of the company, said arrangements 

‘ill be made with other millers to 
take care of the customer demands 
of the company until the new plant 
is completed. 

Salvaging of the grain elevator, es- 
timated to be worth $100,000, decided 
the question of where the new plant 
will be located, it was said. Flames 


Saturday night destroyed the mill and 


‘endangered Fulton tower, but firemen 


‘succeeded in 


protecting the county 


| jail. which adjoins the mill plant site. 


Fire department officials said Sun- 


‘day that the blaze apparently started 


from spontaneous combustion of grain 
on the top floor of the plant. They 
said that the presence of chlorine gas, 
used on the third floor for bleaching 
grain, bad no connection with the fire. 

The flames, which were discovered 
shortly before 6 o'clock Saturday 
night, were still smoldering late Sun- 
day night and all day Sunday the 


Mi- | 


vell, of the Fulton Connty “axpayers” | 


League, and Phil C. MeDuffie, of the... : 
2s : still alive in the warehouse of the 


is to Meer, 
Girl, 18, Is Wounded 


Josephine Friedman, 18-year-old 
Druid Hills High school senior, was 


razed structure attracted thousands of 
spectators. 
A small 


but tenacious blaze 


mill plant and three companies were 
-on hand to pour water into the build- 


i 
| 
; 
; 
: 
j 


| 


| ing. 


Assistant Chief W. A. Fain was 


'in charge of the companies watching 


the debris. 

The 6,000-gallon capacity water 
tank, which Saturday night fascinated 
a crowd of thonsands by appearing to 
be constantly on the verge of falling, 
remained intact Sunday. It will he 


shot and wounded in the right should- | pulled down into the debris, officials 
er early Sunday afternoon at the home | said. 


of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
Friedman, of 1285 Onakdale 
northeast. 

Miss Friedman 
Emory University hospital where her 
condition was said to be not serious. 
The bullet passed through the right 
shoulder above the lung and did not 
break any bones. Relatives of the gir! 


said she was shot when a pistol fell) lent 
from a drawer as she opened it and / lent 
exploded as it hit the floor. She was! pelago, off the coast of Asia Minor, | 

8. | 


taken to the hospital in an A, 


Turner ambulance. 
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RENTAL PROSPECTS 


apart- 
ment, or rént, 
vou should, by all means, place 
a ‘Rental’ ad in the WANT AD 
PAGES of The Constitution. 


if vou have a house, 


room rooms to 


With the largest total city and 
suburban circulation, The Consti- 
tution reaches more “rental” 
prospects than any other Atlanta 
newspaper. Call WAlnut 65635 
for an Ad-taker. You may 
“charge it.” 


Read and Use 
The Constitation’s 
Want Ad Pages 


“First in the Dey—First to Pay” 


' 


} 
road, | 


was taken to the) 


Heavy Loss Reported 


In Asia Minor ’Quake 


' 


ROME, April 23.—(UP)—A _ vio- 
earthquake etoday shook 
earthquake today shook the 
reports reaching here said. 

Heavy casualties and huge property 
losses were reported. 


LONDON, April 23.—(UP)—The 


'seismograph at Selfridge’s registered 


Sleep Walker Is Hurt | 
In Plunge From Roof 


'who had never before seen England. 


; 


i 
' 
f 


a 2f-minute earth shock of consider- 
able intensity at 6:39 a.m. today. 


The shocks were estimated to be 1.300! 


’ 


miles distant, possibly in the Balkans. 


NEW YORK, April 23.—(?)—A 
l7-year-old sleep walker fell from the 
roof of a five-story tenament building 
today and fractured both legs. 

Subject to somnambulism, Michael 
Eiwascuk walked to the roof of the 
tenement where he lives and across 
the 


where he went over the edze. 


Nazis Prepare to Establish 
New German State Church 


church commission, 


PLANS TO REBUILD 
$500,000. PLANT 


was | 


the | 


HRGBLE MACON 
CRUISES OVER OH 
N SECOND FLIGHT 


Big Ship Carries 106 Per- 
sons; Large Crowd on 
Hand at Akron Airdock 
for Takeoff. 


| AKRON, Ohio, April 23.—(#)— 
| With nearly perfect weather. condi- 
| tions prevailing, the big dirigible Ma- 
'con “upshipped” from her airdock 
here today and cruised for several 
|hours over northern Ohio and Lake 
| Brie on the second of a series of 
| test flights, 

| The Macon returned to her dock 
from the all-day cruise shortly before 
sundown. 

The series of test flights, the first 
of which was made Jast Friday, are 
‘to determine the air-worthiness of the 
Macon as a condition to formal ac- 
| ceptance by the United States navy. 
| The Macon—now the world’s larg- 
est airship—is a sister of the U. 8. 8. 
| Akron, which was wrecked at _ sea 
| April 4 with only four of the 76 men 
‘aboard found alive. One of those 
' found alive died later. 
| Naval experts who flew with the 
Macon were enthusiastic in their com- 
ment concerning the ship’s perform- 
ance. To test all potentialities of 
the dirigible, however, it was decided 
to make the second flight with al- 
tered combinations of the propellors. 
Only by such tests, the experts said, 
can the maximum possibilities be de- 
termined. 

A large crowd was on hand near 
the airdock early today when Captain 
Alger H. Dresel. skipper of the Ma- 
con, gave the final orders for the 
cruise. The take-off, accomplished 
with well-drilled routine, was timed 
at 6:19 a. m. (eastern standard time). 

Lieutenant Commander H. V 
Wiley, sole surviving officer of the 
Akron, was aboard the Macon as a 
passenger on today’s flight: He ar- 
rived from Washington a few hours 
before the take-off. 

The ship today carried 106 persons, 
one more than on her first test flight. 
Besides the 11 officers headed by Cap- 
tain Dresel and the crew of 70, the 
ship carried the naval inspection board 
headed by Rear Admiral George Day, 
Commander Garland Fulton of the 
lighter-than-air section of the navy 
bureau of aeronautics. and officials 
of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation. 
Among the latter were Paul W. Litch- 
field, president, and Jerome C. Hun- 
'saker, vice president. 


Shots Are Exchanged 
In Levee ‘War Zone’ 


BELZONI, Miss., April 23.—(4)— 
A single brisk encounter early today 
between guards and a boatload of men 
attempting to land on the west levee 
of the Yazoo river at Little Atcha- 
falaya marked an otherwise peaceful 
night along the Humphreys county 
| levee “war zone.” Several rounds of 
‘shots were exchanged, none of which 
‘took effect. The boat hurriedly with- 
'drew and no further attempts were 
!made to land. 
| One trooper and two civilian guards 
were stationed at the post when the 
| boat approached. Failing to heed their 
‘command to halt, the guards opened 
fire, which was quickly returned by 
those in the boat. 
| Captain Ben F. Mitchell, ecommand- 
ing Company FE, rushed reinforcements 
| to the post and the guards were given 
‘fresh supplies of ammunition. How- 
|ever, at daybreak the post was reduced 
'to its normal strength. 


London Hails Britons 
Exiled From Soviet 


' PLONDON, April 23.—(4)—Greeted 
by rousing cheers from a large crowd, 
the British technicians who were de- 
ported from Russia as a result of 
their sabotage and espionage trial, ar- 
rived in London today, still showing 


i 


traces of their experiences in Moscow, 
but smilingly astonished at the 
warmth of their welcome. 

The deportees, Allan Monkhouse, 
John Bushny and C. H. Nordwall, 
were accompanied by A. W. Gregory, 
another Metropolitan-Vickers Eléctri- 
cal Company's engineers who was ac- 
quitted in the Moscow hearing last 
week, and Nordwall’s Russian wife, 


None of the men would talk about 
the trial before a soviet court, their 


| detention, or their previous arrest and 
questioning by the Russian secret po- 


lice. Their silence on these points was 
at the behest of campany officials. 


and continued their firm refusal to be 


roof of an adjoining building) interviewed on their departure from 
' Moscow or at the stops en route. 


BERLIN, 
therance of nazi efforts to control 
Protestant German church life and to 
create a United German Evangelical 
Church Union, Hermann Kapler, presi- 
dent of the German Evangelical 
has summoned 
leading theologists and pastors as ad- 


_Visers to co-operate in the drafting of 


a new Protestant constitution. 
It was reported Chancellor Hitler 
and Herr Kapler will meet Tuesday. 
A communique telling of the sum- 
moning of the advisers said that a 


_ United German Evangelical church 
_ will be fermed on the basis of the 


April 23.—(4)%—In fur-¢estrictest observance of the rights of 


faith. 

It also was emphasized that the 
church shall retain full powers re- 
quired for cultivation of the entire 
German Evangelical church life and 
its relation to the people and the 


state. 

_ While Protestant church authorities 
in the state of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
took cognizance of the appointment of 
Walter Blohm as church commission- 
er, the supreme church council of 
state and the government composed 
differences over the appointment by 
decision that he will not act for the 


moment pending a final solution. 
This is expected next week-end. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 
To Begin Enlistments Today 


Enrollment of Fulton’s 


Pryor 


Quota of 692 Men Will 


Be Handled at Relief Office on 


Street. 


Enrollment of Fulton 
quota of 692 members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps will begin this 
morning at the headquarters of. the 
county relief organization, 23 South 
Pryor street, with other counties to 
begin mustering their quotas as soon 
as facilities permit. 

Herman DelLaPerriere, director of 
the Georgia Relief Association, Sun- 
day completed the appointment of re- 
lief committees in 54 counties here- 
tofore unorganized and announced 
that these committees will begin func- 
tioning immediately. 

It is expected that the first mem- 
bers of the corps will be encamped 
at Fort McPherson before nightfall. 
The camp site already is prepared and 
the organization will begin function- 
ing as soon as the members arrive. 

As soon as the first members of the 
corps are accepted by the county re- 
lief organization they will be sent to 
the army recruiting office in the 10 
Forsyth building where they will be 
given a preliminary examination by 
Major Charles T. Senay, recruiting of- 
ficer for Georgia. The recruiting of- 
ficer will be in charge of the mobili- 
zation and transportation of all ap- 


county’s¢?plicants accepted by the relief organ- 


izations. 

The applicants will not be given 
their final physical examination until 
they have reached the military posts 
where they are to receive physical 
training before being sent to the forest 
camps. 

Major General Edward JL. King, 
commanding general of the fourth 
army corps area has detailed a group 
of medical officers to handle the ap- 
plicants at the military establish- 
ments. 

yeneral King announced Sunday if 
officers of the organized reserve all 
called to active duty for work in the 
forest camps no officer will be called 
without his own permission. 

“As far as I know there will no 
national guard ofifcers used in the 
camp,” General King said. “We are 
authorized to call reserve officers but 
even these will not be summoned 
against their will. 

Only single men between the ages 
of 18 and 25 will be accepted for the 
C. C. C. All applicants must have 
dependents and must allot to those de- 
pendents from $22.50 to $25 of the 
$30 a month they are to receive for 
| their work in the camps. 


JAPANESE PERSIST 
IN WALL ASSAULT 


Invaders Lose 200 Men 


in Battle for Pass North 
of Peiping. 


PEIPING, China, April 24.—(Mon- 
day) —(#)—In bitter, sanguinary 
fighting in progress since Friday 
morning near the important Kupei 
Great Wall pass, Chinese troops are 
reported to have killed more than 200 
Japanese, captured 30, and seized 
much ammunition, 

At 1 a. m. today the Chinese mili- 
tary command issued a communique 
from Kupeikow, the northern gateway 


continuing, and that further Japanese 
attacks in the sector wer? antici- 
pated. 

The Chinese defenders of the area 
blocked an attempted Japanese ad- 
vance southward through the pass, 
routed the invaders, and forced the 
latter to withdraw on Saturday, but 
at § m. Sunday Japanese rein- 
forcements arrived to stiffen the Jap- 
anese lines, the Chinese bulletin said. 

A Japanese claim that the Chinese 
lost half a division was denied by 
the Chinese leaders, who said, how- 
ever, that their losses were great. 


JAPANESE DISPATCHES 
CLAIM LINE IS BROKEN 
TOKYO, April 23.—(7)—A Rengo 
(Japanese) News Agency dispatch 
from Kupeikow today said that four 
hours of bitter fighting had carried 
Major General Tadashi Kawahara’s 
Japanese lines beyond Shangsuntze, 
nine miles southwest of Kupeikow, 
the Great Wall passageway to Pei- 
ping. 
‘The Chinese stubbornly contested 


the Japanese advance in north China 
over the rugged terrain, while the 
invaders pressed the attack and 
threatened to turn both of the Chi- 
nese flanks. 

For this reason a general Chinese 
retreat in the direction of the Miyun 
area was reported to have started. 

Since the battle started Friday, the 
Rengo correspondent also reported, 
the Japanese have lost 21 killed and 
43 wounded, while Chinese losses were 
said to be “enormous.” 

Resumption of the fighting follow- 
ed a war office announcement that 
Japanese troops had been ordered to 
halt their pursuit of Chinese troops 
south of the Great Wall of China. 


POLITICAL UPHEAVAL 
IS FACED IN TIENTSIN 

TIENTSIN, China, April 23.—() 
Fears that a political upheaval will 
follow a Japanese invasion of north 
China gripped Tientsin today. 

The huge Chinese population of the 
native quarters, fearing disorders, be- 
gan streaming into the foreign con- 
cessions seeking safety. Hundreds of 
rickshas, carts, and automobiles, all 
laden with property, and fear-strick- 
en Chinese carrying their belongings, 
choked the roadways to the conces- 
sions, 

A view widely held here is that 
such a Chinese exodus usually pres- 
ages untoward events, but an equal- 


lihood of disorders in this dist-ict. 


The Japanese war office said Jap- 
anese and Manchukuo armies do not 
intend to advance beyond the Lwan 
river unless they are attacked. For- 
eign observers, however, believe the 
attackers would enter the Tientsin 
and Peiping areas if Chinese resist- 
ance continued to the north. 


| 


; 


| 


| day for t 


If the Japanese advance further, 


foreign officials said. marked changes 


in this area might be expected. 


Candler Escapes Fire 
Which Destroys Plane 


Lieutenant Colonel John H. Candler, 
aviation aide to Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge, narrowly escaped serious in- 
jury at the Savannah airport Sunday 
when he jumped from the cabin of his 
Waco plane when the plane caught 
fire after he had warmed it up for a 
flight. 

According to information relayed 
to Candler field, Mr. Candler was 
planning to bring the plane to At- 
lanta when it caught fire and was 
destroyed. He had flown down Satur- 
he convention of the Georgia 
Association. 


to Péiping, that heayy battles weré 


ly strong opinion discredited the like-‘ 


WOMAN IS KILLED, 
HURT IN CRASHES 


Mrs. Hattie Rice Loses 
Life When Auto Over- 
turns Near Decatur. 


One woman was killed and eight 
other persons were injured in a Series 
of automobile accidents in Atlanta 
and DeKalb county Sunday. Several 
of the injured were considered to be 
in serious condition. 

Returning to Atlanta to notify the 
parents of Lucile Roberts, 16, of 160 
Delta place, that the girl had been 
injured near Lithonia when she fell 
from an automobile. Mrs. Hattie Lee, 
Rice, of 108 Sasseen street, was almost 
instantly killed when the car in which 
she was riding with her son, Howard 
Rice, 19, crashed into a parked ma- 
chine and overturned five miles from 
Decatur on the Covington highway. 

Mrs. Lee was taken to the Emory 
University hospital in an A. S. Tur- 
ner ambulance but 
arrival. Her son was severely in- 
jured and was brought to Grady hos- 
pital by a passing motorist. The son 
had injuries to his left shoulder and 
deep scalp lacerations, but his con- 
dition was not critical. 

Young Rice said he and Miss 
Roberts and his mother, Mrs. Lee, had 
started to Conyers Sunday afternoon 
to see relatives. The young woman 
fell from the automobile in some way 
between Lithonia and their destina- 
tion and was taken to a private phy- 
sician in Lithonia for treatment. Rice 
said she was badly injured. 

The boy and his mother then start- 
ed to Atlanta tu tell the girl's par- 
ents. Rice said he was driving fast 
‘in the growing darkness, when a car 


Continued in Page 12, Column 5 


‘Sheriff and Son Slain 
In Raid on Box Car 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., April 23.— 
(/)—Sheriff G. B. Winningham and 
his son, Deputy Sheriff Floyd Win- 
ningham, were dead today as the re- 
sult of wounds received during a raid 
at Byrdstown, near the Kentucky line. 

Young Winningham was killed in- 
stantly by gunfire coming from a box 
car as the party of officers were ap- 
proaching to arrested several men al- 
leged to have attempted to attack an 
aged resident of the Rock Creek sec- 
tion. Sheriff Winningham, wounded 
in the abdomen, was brought to a 
Nashville hospital, where he _ died 
shortly before last midnight. 

Another deputy in the party arrest- 
ed three men and took them to the 
Cookeville jail for safe-keeping. Offi- 
cers were searching for three others. 
The shooting occurred late Friday 
night. 


Lying Across Tracks, 


Guy Postell, 28, unemployed mill 
operative, who lived near Palmetto, 
died at the Piedmont hospital Sunday 
night as a result of injuries received 
late Sunday afternoon when he was 
struck by an A: & W. P. railroad pas- 
senger train between Fairburn and 
Palmetto. 

Railroad officials said that Postell 
was lying on the tracks at a curve 
and that the engine which struck him 
‘cut off an arm. He was removed to 
Piedmont hospital in an ambulance of 
Bishop & Poe. of Fairburn. 
| Apparently, railroad officials said, 
| Postell had fallen asleep on the tracks. 
|Funeral arrangements are in charge 
of Bishop & Poe. 


Disabled Museum Ship 
Towed Into Brunswick 


FERNANDINA, Fa., April 23.— 
The coast guard cutter 136 of 

the local base today located the mu- 
seum ship, South Seas, 32 hours over- 
due at Brunswick, Ga., from Fer- 
nandina, her motérs disabled in Jeykll 
creek, off the Georgia coast. The ship 
e towed .into Brunswick by a 
shrimp boat. 


DEMOCRATS ADOPT 
PASSIVE ATTITUDE 
UN INFLATION BILL 


.Confident of Early Vic- 
tory, Administration 
Forces Will Let Repub- 
licans Do Talking. 


By D. HAROLD OLIVER. 

WASHINGTON, April 23.—@)— 
Confident the senate by midweek will 
do its part in strengthening Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's hand in working out 
an international monetary agreement 
with foreign statesmen, senate demo- 
crats decided today to let the regular 
republican opponents of the program 
carry the burden of debate which 
opeus formally tomorrow on the broad 
inflation measure. 

Senator Thomas, democrat, Okla- 
homa, who introduced the inflation 


} plan, announced today he would sim- 


ply put some “facts and figures” into 


was dead upon | 


Man Is Killed by Train 


the Congressional Record and let the 
regular republicans do all the talking. 

“Why debate it at length when we 
have 60 votes now to put it across?” 
he asked. 

Thomas expects more than to make 
up from the republican independents 
and a few regulars the five or six 
defections in democratic ranks, 

To Have Discussion. 

With six and a half weeks of the 
extra session gone and much of the 
Roosevelt emergency program yet to 
be enacted, the senate tomorrow will 
pick up officially, nevertheless, the 
swirl of discussion over the Thomas 
rider to the farm bill where it left 
off yesterday after two days of tor- 
rid informal debate. 

The house expects to put turouch 
the Roosevelt Tennessee basin-Muscle 
Shoals development proposal, and 
both branches look for an early mes- 
sage from the White House recom- 
mending legislation to ease the finan- 
cial strain on the nation’s railroads. 
Mr. Roosevelt has this plan before 
him but has been too busy to dis- 
pateL it. 

The $500,000,000 direct federal re- 
lief bill has passed both senate and 
house, and the senate banking com- 
mittee will meet Tuesday to consider 
house alterations and several new 
charrres sugegsted from senate and 
outside sources. 

Differences between the administra- 
{ion and senate drafters of banking 
reform legislation remain to be ironed 
| out, The banking subcommittee 
'headed by Senator Glass, democrat, 
| Virginia, probably will confer with 
the president during the week, as sug- 
gested by Secretary Woodin, to de- 
termine what changes Mr. Roosevelt 
might have in mind for this perma- 
nent reform legislation. 

Won’t Filibuster. 

Senator Reed, republican, Pennsyl- 
vania, leader of the anti-inflationists, 
‘reiterated today he would not fili- 
buster against the administration’s 
credit-currency expansion proposal. 
He asserted, however, he would try to 
point out to-the country that infla- 
tion on a scale as provided in the 
pending plan is merely a vehicle for 


‘come back with a “headache.” 

| Senator Pittman, democrat, Nevada, 
‘who helped frame the legislation with 
'Thomas, Senator Byrnes, democrat, 
'South Carolina, and Raymond Moley. 
‘assistant secretary of state and close 
-economie adviser to the president, 
‘probably will carry on most of the 
|democratic talking for the plan. 

The republican opposition will con- 
| centrate against the second and third 
‘sections of the proposal, which author- 
| izes the president to issue $3,000.000,- 
000 of treasury notes or greenbacks 
and to lower the gold content of the 
dollar either on his own motion or by 
international agreement, 

The fourth section would authorize 
acceptance of $10,000,000 of the for- 
eign debts in silver at 50 cents an 
ounce, virtually double its present 
price. Silver certificates could be 
issued on the metal thus received and 
coins made of the metal to redeem the 
certificates. 

Senators Wheeler, democrat, Mon- 
tana, and King, democrat, Utah, have 
proposed an amendment, and claim ad- 
ministration support for it, to en- 
large the silver section to permit the 
president, if he sces fit, to remonetize 
silver at a ratio with gold to be de- 
| termined by himself, and allowing free 
‘coinage of gold and silver. 


‘ 
; 


Canadian Spokesman 


Leaves for Washington 


OTTAWA, Ont., April 24.—(/)— 
Premier R. B. Bennett left by train 
this afternoon for Washington to en- 
gage in the international conversa- 
ticns with President Roosevelt. 

He said he was confident the con- 
versations in the United States capi- 
tal would result in great benefit to 
Canada and the world in general. 


NOMICS 


World 
Hinte 


BASIS OF PARLEY 
S NOT CHANGED, 
HERRIOT CLAIMS 


DALADIER FAVORS 
PRICE-RAISING IDEA 


ORANGE, France, April 23.— 
(UP)—Premier Edouard Daladier, 
in an address here today, gave the 
first official indication that France 
is willing to join the United States 
and Great Britain in an effort to 
boost commoditr prices as one 
method of restoring prosperity. 

The premier, addressing a huge 
banquet in the open air here, at- 
tended by 2,500 of his constituents, 
again intimated that France would 
remain .on the gold standard and 
asserted it was the most solid of 
world currencies today. 


By CHARLES 8S. SMITH. 

WASHINGTON, April 23.—(%)— 
Buoyant and smiling, former Premier 
Edouard Herriot, of France, showed 
no resentment of America’s abandon- 
ment of the gold standard as he step- 
ped into the midst of an official wel- 
come here today, and then immediate- 
ly took up with his ecotfomic advisers, 
the task of preparation for his world- 
restoration conversations tomorrow 


a nation to go on a “jamboree” and | 


with President Roosevelt. 

Expressing himself undaunted by the 
change in the situation brought about 
by America’s altered financial situa- 
tion since he set sail from France, 
M. Herriot said in commenting upon 
it : 

“There may be a change in details 
but the moral and political basis re- 
mains the same; that is. the funda- 
mentals are the same. 

“There is the necessity for the eco- 
nomic restoration of the world. There 
is war against unemployment; there 
is organization for peace; there is 
development of a sound exchange, 
meaning money and international com- 
merce,” } 

Thus France's former premier step- 
ped into the eddy of fast-whirling 


of the Atlantic. 
Roosevelt on River. 


His arrival here found President 
Roosevelt and Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, of Great Britain, deep in 
‘the details of world credit expansion 
plan as they sailed down a _ flood- 
swollen Potomac river on the govern- 
ment yacht, Sequoia. STS 

M. Herriot will see them individual- 
ly and together shortly, however, and 
hear from them the plan thus far gone 
over between them. 

The smiling good humor and ap- 
parent optimism that characterized 
the French leaders’ attitude as he left 
the steamer Isle De France in New 
York harber and boarded a special 
train, held good as he was welcomed 
here by Secrefary Hull, flanked by 
several hundred cheering persons. 

Questioned as to what he believed 
the results of his conversations with 
President will be, he responded un- 
hesitatingly : 

“Good. Yes I think they will be 
good. I am an optimist. I have seen in 
my lifetime so many important events 


|ize that if there is to be success in 


|our efforts it is necessary for man to’, 


will to succeed.’ 
The War Ended. 

Asked what important events he 
referred to he replied: 

“La Guerre. at -‘orked out. If 
one persists, no matter how difficult, 
any problem may be solved.” 

M. Herriot refused to answer defi- 


low the United States off gold?” 

“It is a technical question,” he re- 
plied, “the basis is not the same as 
when we left France, and therefore I 
cannot discuss it.” : 

He did not say whether debt revi- 
sion would arise between himself and 


Continued in Page 4, Column 7. 
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No Debt Fund, 


New British Budget Provides 


No Tax Relief 


| LONDON, April 23.—()—Faced 


(by a financial uncertainty unparallel- 
ed in modern times. Neville Chamber- 


lain, chancellor of the exchequer. will 
present to parliament on Tuesday 
Great Britain's annual budget. re- 
vealing secrets ot how more than 
700.000.6000 pounds sterling (current- 
ly about $2.695,000,000) will be raised 
and spent this year. . 

Even this huge sum makes no pro- 
vision for the June installment on 
the American war debt, but there is 
no political significance in the omis- 
sion. 

It is recalled that the British in- 
stallment of $95.550.00€ mber 


J in 
was not provided for in the previous 


| budget. 


It is understood Mr. Chamberlain 
will pay little attention to the new 
financial storms. but will 
straightforward, orthodox budgeting 
course insuring an honest national 
balance sheet in all its grim realities 
even though there will be little or no 
relief for the British people from their 
tax burdens. 

The most that can be expected, it 
would seem from opinions in political 
and financial circles which sense the 
nature °f Mr. Chamberlain’s problem. 
is a reducticn of 2 penny in the beer 
tax as a sop to the mass of people an: 
perhaps a few pennies off the income 
tax rate as a reward to the middle 
and upper classes for their heavy fi- 
nancial sacrifices to the government 
in recent years. 


. 


~~ 


French Envoy Says Gold | 
Action of U. S. Alters! World-Wide Credit Infla- 
Details But Not Funda- | 
mentals of Discussion. To Restore Healthy 


' 


world events centered) upon this side’ 


nitely the question, “Will France fol-| 


; 


Credit Pool — 
d at Capital 
As Chiefs Confer 


. 


— 


President and Premier 
Confer for Hours Aboard 
Yacht on Potomac in 
Hunt for Means To Sta- 
bilize Currencies. 


—_— 


POOL WOULD AID 
SMALLER NATIONS 


tion Hinted as One Way 


Commercial Conditions. 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—(?)— 
Progress was reported tonight by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald upon the vital sub- 
jects of world economic recovery and 
disarmament after a day of discussion 
on the sunswept decks of the govern- 
ment yacht Sequoia as it cruised 
down the Potomac river. 

The statesmen suddenly brought 
forward the armaments § question. 
Simultaneous with the arrival in the 
capital of Edouard Herriot, the rep- 
resentative of France. 

It was emphasized by Mr. Roose- 
velt, who said he would continue with 
M. Herriot tomorrow the discussion 
of disarmament problems which have 
deadlocked the Geneva parley. 

Iu ‘a genial mood, the French envoy 
spoke hopefully tonight of his meet- 
ing with President Roosevelt. He told 
newspapermen the recent action of the 
United States in going off the gold 
standard had “changed some of the 
technical aspects” of the conversa- 
tions, but not the purpose of his 
visit—a restoration of world economic 
stability. 

Joint Statement Issued. 

Returning from their yachting 
cruise down the swollen waters of the 
Potomac, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Mac- 
Donald issued the following joint 


| statement after summoning their eco- 
| nomic staffs for a late White House 


conference: 

“Today was occupied in a thorough 
survey of the business of the disarm- 
ament conference at Geneva. It was 
felt by both the president and the 
prime minister that the results of the 
day’s conversations would  consider- 
ably advance the prospects of the suc- 
cess, both of the disarmament confer- 
ence and of the international economic 
conference. 

“The president will continue the 
discussion of disarmament problems 
with M. Herriot.” 

Two more meetings of the Ameri- 
can and British economic staffs at the 
state department today were declared 
tonight to have brought progress on 
the principles for a world currency 
stability plan laid down yesterday by 
the president and the prime minister. 

Strict Secrecy. 

The suggestion for creation of a 

world credit expansion agency was 


among the subjects under considera- 


| 


| 
' 
} 
| 


and changes that J have come to real-/|¢ 


| 
| 


; 
| 


8 


’ 
; 


| 


hold a | 


tion in the secret ecenomiec meetings, 
However. the strict injunction for 
secrecy laid down by the president 
and Mr. MacDonald appeared tonight 


‘to be holding fast. 


As the international conversations 
progressed in the busy capital. con- 
gressional democratic leaders aligned 
their forces today to speed through 
the currency expansion Dil giving to 
Mr. Roosevelt a free hand over the 
national monetary system. 

The president has urged this power 
to give him authority to change the 
gold content of the dollar. A revised 
gold standard for international money 
relations is in his program. 

Cruising down the Potomac today, 
Mr. Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
MacDonald spent an almost uninter- 
rupted seven hours across the confer- 
ence table in a salon of the yacht 
Sequoia. They had with them Sir 
Robert Vansittart, the permanent un- 
derseertary of the British foreign of- 


ice. 
Their conversations were interrupt- 
d only for luncheon. The two 


Continued in Page 4, Column 8. 


The Weather 


GENERALLY FAIR. 


WASHINGTON .—Forecast : 
Georgia—Generally fair Monday 
and Tuesday, except possibly scat- 
tered showers in south portion; seme- 
what warmer Tuesday. 
WASHINGTON, Apri! 28.—Weath- 
er bureau records of temperatures 
and rainfall for the 24 hours ending 
p. m. in the trincipal cotton-grow- 
ing areas and elsewhere: 
low Vlre- 
Hfizh Sat. cipita- 
Suu. Night. tion. 
“2 28 my 
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PUBLISHERS ASSEMBLE 


FOR MEETING OF AP. 


Newspaper Leaders To Dis- 
cuss Many Problems at 
New York. 


_NEW YORK, April 23.—(@)— 
Newspaper publishers from every cor- 
ner of the nation—from metropolis 
and small town alike—began arriving 
in New York tonight for the annual 
Associated Presz meeting. 

They came prepared to discuss their 
mutual problems; to settle matters of 
future policy; to hear a luncheon ad- 
dress tomorrow by Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson, administration floor lead- 
er in the senate; to talk about prob- 
lems of news gathering and dissemi- 
nation; to elect officers. 

Some of them wil! remain here 
throughout the week to attend the 
convention of the American Newsna- 
per Publishers’ Association, which 
may continue froin Tuesday over until 
Kriday morning. 

At that convention many of the 
same problems will be discussed: 
reports will be reac on such topics as 
a free press, forest resources, radio 


—— -_ 
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Publisher and Pilot 
Killed in Plane Crash 


WINSLOW, Ariz., April 23.—( 
The burned bodies of C. L. Giragi, 
publisher of the Winslow Daily Mail, 
and Jack Irish, airplane pilot, who 
had been missing since they left last 
Monday on a_ business trip for 
Phoenix, were found in the charred 
wreckage of their pane today on West 
Sunset mountain, 18 miles southwest 
of Winslow. 


| broadcasting of news, and _ censor- 
ship; addresses will be delivered by 
a list of prominent speakers, includ- 


ing Amelia Earhart and Director of 
the Budget L. W. Douglass. 

The subject of the broadcasting of 
/news by radic will be up for dis- 
cussion at the Associated Press meet- 
jing. Members already have been poll- 
‘ed on the question. They expressed 
‘opposition to news broadcasting by 
jradio chains. The board of directors 
has adopted a resolution prohibiting 
‘the Associated Press itself from au- 
thorizing chains to use Associated 
Press news. but leaving the matter of 
‘individual member broadcasting 10 
be determined after the members had 
expressed their desires at the annual 
meeting. 

_ As a preface to the resolution, Kent 
Cooper, general manager. reported the 
management had permitted no such 


election. 


Many of the technical problems of | 
news gathering and dissemination will | 
be discussed at an Associated Press | 


managing editors’ conference Tuesday. 

As the publishers and 
editors began to stream into the city, 
Columbia University school of jour- 
nalism students had a preview of an 
exhibit of early English news pam- 
phlets and newspapers arranged for 
the Associated Press meeting by the 
association and Columbia. 

The exhibit, brought over from Eng- 
land, never has been shown outside 
of that country. 


managing | 


| mer 
'Rapidan retreat is located. 


ROOSEVELT APPROVES: 
OU FOREST CAMP SITES 


14 States Among First List- 
ed by Fechner Is 
Announced. 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—(?)— 
Sites for 50 conservation work corps 
camps, approved by President Roose- 
velt, were announced today by Rob- 
ert Fechner, director of the conserva- 
tion-employment program. 

Ten thousand of the 250,000 unem- 
ployed men to be recruited under the 
president’s forestation program, he 
said, will have an opportunity to 
spend the summer among the scenic 
national parks and monuments. 

- They will be scattered through 14 
states—Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Maine, Montana, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington and 
Wyoming. 

Fechner reported the sites to be 
utilized included Yellowstone Nation- 
al park, the Great Smokies of Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, the pro- 
posed Shenandoah National park area, 
the Yosemite National park and the 


chain broadcasting since November's | Grand Canyon National park. 


The first of the camps will be lo- 
cated in the Blue Ridge mountains 
of Virginia. This area in the pro- 
posed Shenandoah National park was 
visited by President Roosevelt early 
this month. In that section, also, for- 
President Herbert Hoover's 


Sorority Meeting. 


LEXINGTON. Ky., April 23.—(4) 


Approximately 100 delegates met. here 
'today for the annual tri-state conven- 
ition of Pi Omicron, national educa- 


itional sorority. 


* 
A&P Fo 
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We congratulate our President, Mr. Roose- 
velt, on the wonderful strides which he 
has already made toward putting this na- 
tion of ours back on the road to recovery 
and better times. A&P Stores offer this 
opportunity that you may do your bit to 
help by putting more money into circula- 
tion, more men to work and effect a 


greater savings 


od Stores 
Join Hands Today in Celebrating 


fr DR MONTH 


APRIL 24 TO MAY 20 


Four full weeks of big buying opportunities. Hundreds of 
items at prices which will create new buying enthusiasm in 
an effort to assist our President in his program. 


bs 


to yourself and family, 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY ONLY 
One 16-Oz. Loaf of Grandmother’s 


Rye Bread 


Vegetables 


Aviator, Companion 


Are Killed in Crash 


SANTA ROSA, Cal., April 23.— 
(P)—An army aviator, Lieutenant S. 
A. Beck, 27, of Crissy field, and a 
companion, Miss Marjorie Patricia 
Hughes, 24, San Francisco, were kill- 
ed as an airplane. in which they were 
flying crashed near here today. 

The plane, an army observation 
craft, struck high tension wires after 
the motor apparently had failed, wit- 
nesses Said, ripped apart and clattered 
to the ground. 

Lieutenant Beck, Oklahoma Baptist 
College graduate whose father resides 
in Burbank, Cal., and Miss Hughes 
were found dead in the wreckage. 


The accident occurred about two} 


miles east of the Santa Rosa airport, 
from which the plane had taken off a 
short time before. Persons at the air- 


field said Lieutenant Beck had invited |} 


Miss Hughes to take a_ sightseeing 
flight over the surrounding country. 


GUMMITTEES CHOSEN 


FOR RED CROSS CALL 


Probably never in the history of 
the annual Red Cross roll cal] has 
the Atlanta chapter been better or- 


SOVIET, MANCHURIANS 


Factions in Sharp Exchange 
of Letters Over Alleged 


Interference. 


MOSCOW, April 23.—t(#)—Widen- 


istrative representatives of the Chi- 
nese Eastern railway and Manchurian 
dlirectors of the line were revealed to- 
day in an official communique which 
told of a sharp exchange of letters be- 
tween the two factions over alleged 
interference with 
tions. 

Charges that Manchurian authori- 
ties had @ommitted violent acts aimed 
at undermining the functions of the 
line and that Manchurian representa- 
tives on the board had failed to take 
measures to protect the railroad’s in- 
terests were made by M. Kuznetoff, 
soviet vice chairman of the C. E. R., 


rian chairman of thé board. 
The charges were accompanied by 
a demand that proper steps be taken 


ganized for its membership drive than 
it is in opening the campaign this 
morning. 

Under the capable leadership of 
Judge Frank Hooper Jr., civie lead- 
ers have rallied to the Red Cross 
standard realizing that this year the 
need is greater than ever for the serv- 
ice which Red Cross is rendering. 

Following is the list of committee 
chairmen who will cover the city 
with their volunteer workers this 
week: 

Utilities Committee—George March- 
mont, chairman; G. K. Selden and 
Richard Dean. 

Manufacturers Committee—F. R. 
Warburton, chairman. 

Railroads Committee—Henry G. 
King, chairman. 

Automobile Committee—W. M. 


to remove obstacles impeding normal 
operations. | 

It was disclosed at the same time 
that Li had served formal notice on 
Kuznetoff that he considers the Chi- 
nese Eastern railway a “joint enter- 


chukuo. To this the latter replied 
that Li “confuses the 
property with administration.” 


prise” between soviet Russia and Man-'| 


AT ODDS ON RAIL LINE: 


ing differences between soviet admin-|- 


the road’s opera-' 


in a letter to Li Shao-keng, Manchu-' 


| 


Georgia Farmers More Hopeful, 
Outlook Good, Says G. C. Adams 


Farmers of. .Georgia, says G. C. 
ams, commissioner of. agriculture, 
are “more hopeful about general busi- 
ness and farming conditions than they 
have been in several years,” and the 
outlook is for a busy season of farm- 
ing work and good crops. 

“Cotton has. gone up a little re- 
cently, wheat prices have advanced, 
fhe general business situation seems 
brighter and farmers are more hope- 
ful,” Mr. Adams said. 

He said that lessons learned in the 
early years of the current depression 
had proved of great value to farmers 
and that they were tackling the farm 


situation from a somewhat new angle. 

“There is a general tendency now,” 
he said, “for farmers to grow more 
food and feed crops, and to make each 
farm as nearly self-sustaining as pos- 
sible. I mean by that that the farm- 
ers are trying to grow on their own 
farms as many of their own needs as 
is practicable. 

“I think there is more feedstuff on 
the farms right now than there has 
been in years, such as corn, hay, 
groundpeas and so forth. In thou- 
sands of farm pantries are stored 
canned fruits and vegetables, put aside 
for a ‘rainy day,’ and there seems also 
to be more cured meat on the farms. 


“A number of small local canneries 
have been operating in Georgia during 
recent years and this has resulted in 
the conservation of much foodstuff on 
the farms that otherwise might have 


been wasted, or dumped on an already 
over-burdened- market. There seems 
to be no great problem right now in 


getting enough to live on, on a farm, 
but there is no money. With things 
going up a little. though, the farmers 
are more hopeful and there is gener- 


ally a better feeling about the future! 
question of) prices of most farm products.” \ 
, Mr. Adams said that from his ob- 


servations he believed there wonld be 
about as much cotton, food amd feed 
crops planted in Georgia this year as 
were planted last year. 

“There may be an inerease in to- 
bacco acreage because the tobacco 
growers had a bad year last year and 
lost most of their plants.” 


GUTSTADT ADDRESSES 


B’NAI B’RITH GROUP 
GREENSBORO, N. C., 


B’nai B'rith, said in an address here. 
today he was confident the state de- | 
partment was exercising maximum in- | 


fluence to secure humanitarian treat- 
ment for the German Jewish minority. 

He spoke before the Grand Lodge 
of District 5, B’nai B’rith. which em- 


braces North Carolina, South Caro-| 


lina, Virginia, Maryland. Georgia. 
Florida and the District of Columbia. 
_ Sessions of the grand lodge will con- 
tinue through tomorrow. 


April 23.— | 
(/)—Richard E. Gutstadt, of Cincin- | 
nati, director of special activities for} 


| Kllied by Trian. 
| CHICAGO, April 23.—(P)—A man 
| identified by officers as Charles Wile 
liams, of Holly Springs, Miss. 
was struck and killed by a freight 
train of the Indiana Harbor Belt line 
|today in suburban Blue Island. ‘The 
| identification was made by means of 


| papers found in the man's pocekts. 
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Help Kidneys 


| Don’t Take Drastic Drugs 


‘ 


You have nine million tiny tubes or fil- 
ters in your Kidneys which may be en- 
|dangered by using drastic, irrftating drugs, 
Be careful. If poorly functioning Kidnevs 
or Bladder make you suffer from Getting 
Up Nights, Leg Pains, Nervousness, Stiff- 
ness, Burning, Smarting, Acidity, Neuralgia 
| or Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago or Loss of 
| Vitality, don’t waste a minute. Try the 
Doctor’s prescription called Cystex (pro- 
nounced Siss-tex). Formula in every pack- 
age. Starts work in 15 minutes. Soothes 
|} and tenes raw, irritated tissues. It is help- 
ing millions of sufferers. and is guaranteed 
to fix yon up to your satisfaction or money 
back on return of empty package. Cystex 


lis only 75e at all druggists.~—(adyvy.) 
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Money when you 
need it, on the 
collateral families 
can easily furnish, 
and repayable on 
terms to suit you. 
See the Master 
Loan Service 


NOW! 


( 
( 


Boomershine, chairman. 

State of Georgia Employes—Secre- 
tary of State John B. Wilson, chair- 
man. 

County Employes—County Commis- 
sioner Paul Etheridge, chairman; F. 
D. Eaves, vice chairman. 

City Employes—Riley Elder, chair- 
man, 

Banks and Brokers—Hugh Carter 
Jr., chairman. 

Fire Inrsurance—Fleming 
chairman. 

Doctors and 
Grove, chairman. 

Hotels—S. R. Styron and William 
Royer, co-chairmen. 

Life Insurance—Henry 
chairman. \ 

Lawyers—Hughes Roberts, 


Law, 


Nurses—Dr. Lon 


Powell, 


chair- 
man. 
Real Estate Loan Companies—Jud- 
son Garner, chairman. 
Federal Employes. 
Postoffice—E. K. Large. 
Railway Mail Service—J. F. Brad- 


ey. 
‘Internal Revenue—J. T. Rose. 
Federal Penitentiary—M. O. Hollis. 
Veterans’ Administration—John M. 
Slaton Jr. : 
County Schools—Jere Wells and 
Knox Walker, co-chairmen. 
City Schools—Dr, Willis A. Sutton, 
chairman. 
Social Agencies—Miss Irene Col- 
well, chajrman. 
Industrial Insurance — Howard 
Dobbs Jr., chairman. 
Merchants’ Association. 
Department Stores—J. P. Allen. 
Garage Association—C. W. Butler, 
Tire Association—R. J. Reynolds. 
Women’s Production Division— 
Miss Bard Blankenship, chairman; 
Mrs. E. W. Brewer. co-chairman; 
Mrs. T. N. Neibling, Mrs. L. T. Ros- 
ser, Mrs. George Fife, Mrs. V. H. 
Penn. 
Grocery Division. 

Rogers Stores—Scott Allen. 

Atlantic & Pacific—W. A. Landers. 

Piggly Wiggly—Mr. Jennings. 

Publicity Committee—Lewis F. Gor- 
don, chairman; Turner Jones, Lloyd 
Wilhoit, J. S. Roberts. 
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what to carry to eat. 
for Sunday night snacks. 
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FOOD SHOPS 


Libby’s Famous Foods 


Corned Beef 


123° 


QUALITY 


ee ee we eer we - 


LIspeyY's 


VIENNA 
SAUSAGE 


2 13° 


LIBBY’S POTTED MEAT . . 


7g 


Stock your 


Roast 


pantry this week with 
solve your problem of 
canned meats on hand 


Finest Canned Meats 


= ioe 


Libby’s 


Beef 


LIBB 


3 CANS 
FOR 


DEVILED 
HAM 


3 «.caxs 10€ 


» ia 


25° 
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ALL THIS WEEK, ROGERS STORES ARE FEATURING 


Libby’s Canned Meats 


AT AULTRACTIVE EOW- PRICES 


Now that warm spring days are with us again, the family will be wanting to pack a lunch 
basket and go for a Sunday outing to the woods. 
Libby canned meats at these attractive prices—they will help to 
Too, it’s mighty convenient to have Libby 


; 
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MOREHOUSE TO OFFER 


ADDITIONAL COURSES 


John H. Young, of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
and Louis Raymond Bailey, of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., will represent More- 


For Monday and Tuesday 
| house College in a debate with a) 
'team from Howard University to be 


+ 
“RE ‘held in Washington tonight. Young 
FRESH, CRISP | and Bailey go to Washington after 


_having taken part in the quadrangular 
' debate at Shaw University in Ra- 
LBS, 5 


| leigh. N. C., where they represented 
Golden Ripe 


| Morehouse. The debate at Howard 
Bananas 


| University will be on the subject of 
“Resolved, that the United States 
should agree to the cancellation of 

Yellow 

Onions 

Tender, Crisp Turnip 


the inter-allied war debts.” and the 
Greens LB. 


NO. 1 
CAN 


CAN 


and 


One 16-Oz. Loaf of Grandmother’s 
SLICED OR REGULAR 


Bread 


10° 


RAJAH SALAD 
Dressing 


81/2-OZ. 1 5° 


JARS 
Rajah Sandwich Spread °°" 12c 
9-Orxz. 15c 


Rajah Mustard a 


Grits Aunt Jemima 2 pxcs. 
Borden’s Cream Cheese 2 acs. 
Camay Soap | 
Quaker Oats 
Apple Sauce A&P 
Asparagus Tips 
Pork & Beans 
Nucoa Oleo 
Waldorf Toilet Tissue 
Peas & Carrots 
Dill Pickles 


10c 
39c 


24-OZ. JAR 


LIBBY’S BRAINS .. . ‘tas’ Se 
LIBBY’S CHICKEN ala KING . 


15c DRIED BEEF 
2/c 
Boned Chicken 


Libby’s or Rosedale 
Libby’s Corned 


& Fruits 


Libby's 


TRIPE 


Libby’s Beef 


Steak & Onions 


Libby’s 


NO. 2 CAN 


NO. 1 5-OZ. JAR 


CAN 


CAN NO. 1-2 CAN 


ALL 
FOR 


} Morehouse team will uphold the nega- 
tive side. 

In addition to this pair, two other 
teams of Morehouse debaters have 
been active the past week. One team 
opposed a team from Knoxville Col- 
lege in the quadrangular debate held 
at Atlanta, and another team has 
just started a two-week tour of east- 
ern Texas and Louisiana, where they 
will meet the team representing Wiley 
College, of Marshall, Texas. 


'DANIELS TO PRESENT 


CREDENTIALS TODAY 


GEORGIA Rogan 
(ILN- MEXICO CITY. April 23.—(4)— 
ae Josephus Daniels will present his ere- 


| dentials as the new United States am- 
| bassador tomorrow afternoon and is 
‘scheduled to plunge immediately into 


c /a busy week. 


After assuming the responsibilities | 
Libby’s 


of the post, his program calls for more | 
‘than a score of courtesy calls on gov-| 
l ernment officers and diplomats repre- 


senting other nations. 
xs 25° 


NO. 1 CAN 


5c 
3c 
5c 


‘LB. 


LB. 
CAN 


DRIED BEEF 
BEEF HASH 3 + xs 25¢ TR 
VEAL LOAF 
FOSTER’S LUNCH TONGUE . »:— 12ic 
Rosemary Grape Juice.......qt. bottle 25c 


Libby’s 
Potted Meat 
Libby’s 
TRIPE 
Libby’s Corned 
BEEF HASH 123c 
Libby’s Meatwich Libby’s 
SPREAD) 3 *°. +s 25¢ Lunch Tongue 2 
LIBBY’S CHILI CON CARNE . 
FOSTER’S SAUSAGE MEAT NO. 1 CAN 
Large or Baby Lima Beans......2 lbs. 13c 
Knox Gelatine ...- pkg. 19c 
Canned Oysters ....-2 cans 15¢ 
Hershey’s 5c Candy Bars.......3 for 10¢ 


Gold Dust Washing Powder...2 pkgs. 5c 
Fairy Toilet Soap 9c 
Pedigree Grade “‘A” Milk quart 9c 
Campbell’s Assorted Soups... .3 cans 25c 
Phillips’ Pork & Beans 


Mr. Daniels is to go by automobile 
to the national palace at 5 p. m. to- 
morrow, escorted by cavalry troops, 
and present to President Abelardo 
Rodriguez the letters of recall of J. 
Reuben Clark Jr., retiring ambassa- 
dor, and his own credentials. 


DE VALERA ASKS DELAY | 


IN REPUBLICAN MOVE, 


DUBLIN, Irish Free State, April | 
93. —(P)\—President Eamonn De Val- | 
era, speaking today at Arbor Hill bar- 
racks in commemoration of the exe- 
cuted leaders of the 1916 Faster week 
uprising who are buried there, urged 
his hearers to pledge themselves to the 
achievement of the ideal of the Irish | 
republic for which these men died. | 
| ‘The time has not yet come for a’ 
“new proclamation restoring the repub- | 
‘lic, the president said, and its pro- 
/ponents must content themselves to-| 
day with the declaration that it is 
for that goal they strive.’ 


CAKE 


In Rogers Markets 


CARTON 


3 


HILLSPALB 
OR ARGO 


QUARKERMAID 


Fruits & Vegetables 


NO. @ 
CANS 
xO, I 
CAN 
1-LB 
CANS 


Fresh 


Pig Brains » 12c 
Patties 15c 
Pork Chops « 14c 
Steak 25c 

19¢c 


New York State 


Fresh Spring 


Turnip Salad = 5c 


Onions Sc 
sc 


Cabbage 

7c 
Lemons 15c 
U. S. No. 1 Maine Mountain 


Potatoes 5 = 9c 


20c 

Sc 
12c 
2 nats 9¢e 
19¢c 
15c 


2 


POUND 


BUNCH LB. 


VO > 
CAs 


24.07. 


2 


At A&P Meat Markets 


Round Steak 25c 
Veal or Lamb = = 15c¢ 


Homemade Pure Pork 
18c Sausage 
15c 


STOKELY'S 


ALA. GIRL 


HEAD LB. 


Lettuce 


Large California Sunkist 


LB. 


Cheese 


Armour’s Star Sliced 


Bacon 


DOZ. 


_ 
z 


Ss lic ed 


Boiled Ham 14. 


End Cuts 


Sliced Ham 


; 


LB. LB. 


15c 
17c 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
| 
) 
) 


Shoulder 


Veal Steak 


LB, LB. 


, 


> 
— 
~ 
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CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.. April 22 
(‘)—Catholie schools in six southern 
states and orphanages were made | 
principal ultimate beneficiaries of an 
estate estimated at more than a mil- | 
lion dollars in the will of the late 
Augustus F. Meehan, president of the 


Ross-Meehan foundries here, who died | 
the home Tuesday afternoon, conduct- 


at Cincinnati recently. 
The will. to be probated here Mon- 
day, provides that after the death o 
relatives and servants who are to re- 
ceive incomes from the estate during | 
their lifetimes, 30 per cent of its 
come shall go to Roman Catholic | 
schools in Kentucky, Tennessee, Geot- 
goa, Alabama, Virginia and Texas. | 

Another 30° per cent is to be dp. ; 
voted to orphanages in the south, 
gardless of creed. Fifteen per cent 
is to go to the Little Sisters of the 
l’oor Home for the Aged in Nashville, | 
and 25 per cent to the poor and in- | 
firm of Chattanooga. 

In addition, six scholarships 
the University. of Notre Dame 
to be set up immediately. to 


are 


six southern states named on a basis 
of ability and tharacter, without  re- 
gard to creed or financial responsi- 
bility of parents. 

The Hamilton 
(Chattanooga is named 


er ee cee 


of 


National Bank 
trustee, 


Missing Woman Flyer 
Is Located in Siam 


| time since 1929. 
April 23.—4) | 


RANGOON, Burma, 
Mrs. Harry Bonney : 
missing since she left 
lay states, Friday on a flight from 
Australia to England, was found 
miles south or Victoria Point, Burma, 
today. 

She was not hurt, but her 
had been damaged in landing. 

Mrs. Bonney was discovered on the 
Siamese island Laing, 
attempted to land, Because of a ter- 
rifie storm the plane overturned. 

She was living on frugal 


who had been 


Alor Star, 


plane 


Malay language 
time. 


a Lc ete eect 


husband 


in- | 


ve- | 


| LINDBERGHS CONCLUDE 


to | 


he | 
awarded high school graduates of the | 


Ma- | 


30) | 
' clerks, 
credited with overtime. 


rations | 
and hoiled water. She is learning the | 


in order to pass the | 


‘Americus Woman 


_ CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 
WILED LARGE. ESTATE 


E. A. Luke, prominent Sumter coun- 
ity woman, shot and killed herself in 


Kills Self With Gun 


AMERICUS, Ga. April 23.—Mrs. 


the bedroom of the Luke home at 


- | DeSoto, 20 miles southeast of Ameri- 


The 
Her 
some 


at 8 o'clock this morning. 
used was a shotgun. 
was working about 
flowers in the front yard. 
Funeral services will be held from 


cus 
| Weapon 


ed by Rey. E. T. Moore, of Americus, 
/and interment will be in DeSoto ceme- 
tery. 

She is survived by her husband; 
two daughters. Mrs. Cassels Harris, 
of Leesburg, and Mrs. Joel Gortatow- 
.sky, of Albany, and a sister, Mrs. 
‘Frank Janes, of Wauchula, Fla. 


THEIR VISIT IN ST. LOUIS. 


ST. LOUIS, April < 
a two-day visit with 
St. 
air mail pilot, Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh and his wife left Lambert- 
St. Louis field at 5:55 p. m. (cen- 
tral time) today for Kansas City in 
continuation of his transcontinental 
air inspection trip. 


_- 


WALL STREET GROUP 


WORKING OVERTIME 


NEW YORK, April 23.—()—The 
Sabbath quiet of Wall Street was dis- 
turbed by workers today for the first 


The complete clearing house units 
of nearly all the leading brokerage 
houses reported for work to straight- 
en out the books after Jast Friday's 
heavy trading. Hundreds of former 
unemployed since 1920, were 


‘Rev. Coughlin Calls U.S. 


where she had | 


“Greatest Pagan Nation” 


NEW YORK, April 23.—(#)— 
Before 2,500 New York city fire- 
men, the Rey. Charles E. Coughlin, 
Detroit priest, declared today that 
America is “the greatest pag an na- 
tion the world has ever seen.’ 

Ife condemned adherance to the 
gold standard because he said 
through it nations “steal” from 
those on the silver standard. 

The firemen, members of the de- 
partment’s Holy Name _ Society, 
cheered and whistled for several 
minutes when the Detroit preacher 
arrived at their annual breakfast 
at a Broadway hotel. He was 
flanked by six members of the radi- 
eal squad, and when he moved 
through the streets was guarded by 
detectives in police cars, and pre- 
ceded by a motorcycle escort. 


CAMPBELL’'S 


5c 


Tomato Juice 


FANNING'S BREAD & BUTTER 


Pickles 
12)2c 


} QUALITY & ECONOMY 


WE RESERVE 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY 


THE RIGHT TO LIMIT 


ROSEDALE 


Peaches « 


Catsup 


HEINZ 
LARGE SIZE 


Asparagus 


DEL 
PICNIC SIZE 


MONTE 


Black Penner 


BEE BRAND 


5e SIZE 


WATER MAID 


Rice 15¢c 


WHITEHOUSE APPLE 


Vinegar « 15¢ 


i-STRING 


Brooms 19c 


TAYLOR'S: PINTS 


Grape Juice 12/¢ 


4-072. 


Pimentos 5c 


KATMORE SPAGHETTI OR 


Macaroni 3: 10c 


GOLDEN RIPE 


BANANA 
CELER 


MAINE GREEN MOUNTAIN 


POTATOES 5 == 9e 


\ VITAMIN 
£00D 


LB. 


SC 
Ae 


TEXAS GREEN TOP 


CARROTS = 5c |} 


FANCY 
SDLMSACHED 
STALKS 


FRESH CRISP TEXAS 
4 \ 


‘ rz 
x ; w{ 


& 
CHOICE WESTERN 


TERENAS RED BLISS 


POTATOES = 3c 


“RESH GENUINE SPRING 


LAMB CHOPS 


Z1ic 


ROUND STEAK » 25¢ 


FANCY TENDER WESTERN 


LOIN STEAK = 


25¢ 


SHOULDER PORK 


| LARGE JUICY 


STEAK = 13c WIENERS 


10c 


23.—(P)— After | 
‘old friends in| 


Louis where he got his start as an | 
A. | 


Ettictent Organization Aims To Attract 
Added Flow of Gold Through Tourists 


Similar to a state chamber of commerce, a state-wide organization known as Forward Georgia, Inc., exiSts, 
having as its purpose the widespread disseniination of facts about Georgia which will add to the annual tour- 


ist trade in the state. 
Woolford, 


By ROY LeCRAW. Every United States army of- 


) arms. 
ficer must pass througk this school. 


'of dollars into the pockets of Geor- 
‘gians by attracting a larger number 


| dustry, 


Forward: Georgia, Ine., is making | 
concerted effort to turn millions! “The Little White House” at 
Warm Springs and the medicinal wa- 
ters there are attracting worldwide 
attention today, chiefly due to Presi- 

dent Roosevelt’s interests there. 
The marble quarries ‘at Tate, Ga., 
produce the world’s finest marble. + 
The university at Athens is the 
oldest chartered state institution in 
zation whose functions are similar to|the United States. In Athens is lo- 
those of a state chamber of com- cated the tree that owns itself, and 
merce and whose present efforts are | Dr. Crawford W. Long, native Geor- 
based on such successful enterprises | giau, who made first use of ether as 
an anesthetic, died in Athens. Henry 


as Californians, Inc., and — similar} 2 
movements in Michigan, Maine and|irady, Georgia orator, was born in 
Athens. 


other states. Last year Forward 
Georgia carried on the “Buy Georgia Barron Collier's development at 
Radinm Springs is a magnificent 


Products” campaign and the “back- 
to-the-farm” movement, which placed | health and pleasure resort and the 
spring water is said to be the most 


106 families on farms. and restored 
them to independence. The entire| “radium active” water in the United 
States. The first sewing machine, in- 


forces of the organization are now 
devoted to exploiting the varied at-| vented by F. R. Goulding, was pro- 
tractions of Georgia in an effort to} duced in Georgia. 

detain tourists longer to enjoy the Stone mountain, the world’s largest 
attractions the state affords. piece of exposed granite, has become 
the site of the famous memorial to 


Tourist Attraction Aim. ; 
For many years Georgia has stood | the Confederate soldiers, which Geor- 
ite | cians plan to complete soon. 


by and watched millions of dollars 

roll through the state on rubber tires. Popular Resorts. 
Surrounded by three states, Florida, Georgia's Golden Isles are nation- 
North Carolina and South Carolina, | ally known vacation centers, inviting 
which have made conscious efforts to | genuine relaxation in golf, swimming, 
attract tourists and have reaped aj|dancing, tennis, fishing and every 
large share of the $5,000,000,000 in- | other form of outdoor sport. 

Georgia has been a thorough- Winter resorts at Augusta, Savan- 
fare for the throng of pleasure and|nah, Thomasville and Sea _ Island, 
sun seekers. It is not Georgia's prob- | where sportsmen may run the whole 

gamut of pleasure, have already at- 


lem at the present time to create a ; 
market for her bountiful wares, but| tained national renown, while moun- 
to. make her attractions known to! tain and seashore resorts are a meccé 


a 


of the annual 4,000,000 motor tourists 
to the state. 

Forward Georgia, Inc., the  out- 
growth of the Forward Georgia com- 
mittee of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce, is now a statewide organi- 


in charge of the organizations, and Miss Ruth Jolly, secretary. 


In the picture above are Miss Louise Smith, assistant secretary; Roy LeCraw and Cator 


Photo by Bill Mason. 


for southerners during the summer. 
These resorts, however, are getting 
only a scattered few of the host of 
tourists. 

During the past four months a 
number’ of constructive things have 
been accomplished by Forward Geor- 
gia Inc. Two hundred billboards, the 
space for which was given by the 
Outdoor Advertising Association of 
Georgia, shout Georgia’s invitation to 
enjoy her healthful recreations. With- 
in a short time 200 additional 25-foot 
attention to Georgia’s agricultural 
possibilities, 

The active interest of oil executives, 
hotel managers, filling station opera- 
tors, chamber of commerce heads and 
newspaper editors has been enlisted 
in disseminating information about 
Georgia’s points of interest. People 
over the state who come in direct 
touch with tourists, such as filling 
station and hotel managers, have 
been furnished definite information 
about Georgia to pass on to tourists 
and are being urged to make definite 
approaches in an effort to induce 
them to visit points of interest in 
the state. 

A “Friendly Warning.” 

At the instigation of Forward 
Georgia Ine. the Atlanta police de- 
partment has adopted a “copy of 
charges” which is presented to tour- 
ists who commit minor infractions of 
the traffic laws. The copy, instead 
of summoning them to court, sum- 
mons them to linger in Georgia to 
enjoy her hospitality and lists points 
of interest in the vicinity to visit. 


Reports from members of the police 
, department show the friendly reac- 


boards will line the highways, calling 


[Key Will Address 
Augusta Beer Parade 


AUGUSTA, Ga., April 23.—()— 


Mayor James L. Key, of Atlanta, to- 
day accepted an invitation to attend 


“beer for business’ parade in Au- 
gusta Thursday night. 

The Chronicle, reporting the may- 
or’s acceptance of the invitation pre- 
sented by a member of the parer’s 
staff, says arrangements have been 
made for an address by Key, and 
quotes him as saying he “rather likes 
the idea” of beer parades, 

In Atlanta Mayor Key said he had 
not heard that he would be expected 
to speak, but. that he would fly to 


Augusta Thursday afternoon and 
“place myself in the hands of. those 
in charge of the affair.” 

Sponsors of the Augusta parade 
propose it as the forerunner of a se- 
ries of such demonstrations over the 
state, to culminate in a huge parade 
in Atlanta ending at the governor's 
mansion with a demand for a special 
session of the legislature to legalize 
3.2 beer,-and tc provide for a con- 


repeal. 

Luke Arnol?, 
tary and chairman of the Georgia As- 
sociation for Legalized Beer, which is 
circulating petitions in every county 
to test the sentiment of the people 
on beer, will come here with the 
mayor. 


TWO STILLS CAUGHT 


NEAR CEDARTOWN 


CEDARTOWN, Ga., April 23.— 
County officers made two successful 
liquor raids here Saturday. They 
caught 15 gallons of whisky at Ken- 
yon Pierce’s stand, about two miles 
north of here on the Rome road. This 
liquor, together with a large number 
of containers, were cached in a trap- 
door under the floor. 

Pieree has been under suspicion and 
has served a federal sentence for 
liquor-selling. The other was an old- 
fashioned barreled worm still caught 
in the Dugdown mountains, about 10 
miles south of here. Three men were 
caught. 


tion caused by this extension of 
courtesy. This plan has been pre- 
sented to every police chief in the 
state. 

Forward Georgia Ine. recently 
launched a campaign to determine the 
10 most important points of interest 
in the state and handsome prizes, in- 
cluding an Austin car, a handwrought 
maple vanity from Mrs. Franklin "D. 
Roosevelt’s factory, an engraved ster- 
ling silver trophy pitcher, a $25 mer- 
chandise certificate, a beautiful fold- 
ing kodak and a 30 weeks’ double 
pass to the Paramount theater, At- 
lanta, for the best list offered. Fol- 
lowing the close of the contest May 

31, the points of interest selected will 
be embodied in a handsome illustrated 
booklet which will be circulated 
throughout tourist channels in the 
state and over the entire country and 
will also be widely distributed at the 
world’s fair. 

Concentrated efforts along this line 
are bound to bring Georgia to the 
attention of the traveling publie and 
the efforts in this aivertiin will be 
more effective now than at any other 
time because of the celebration of 
yeorgia’s bicentennial and the _ na- 
tional attention that is being focused 
on Georgia due to President Roose- 
velt’s interest in and connection with 
the state, 


i number of years, 


vention on constitutional prohibition | 


Mayor Key’s secre-| 
| home Friday afternoon after a long iliness. 


| ficiating. 
| Blizabeth 
‘and L, 
| daughter, 


State Deaths 
And Funerals 


MISS HATTIE L, DAVIS. 


ROSS, Ga., April 23.—Miss Hattie 

77, a native of Florence, 8S. C., 

but a resident of south Georgia for a 

died Friday night at the 

home of her nephew. A. G. Davis, after 

an extended iliness. She is survived by 

two brothers, J. T. Davis, of Tifton, and 

J. L. Davis, of Waycross. Funeral services 

were held Saturday afternoon here, with 
interment at Blackshear. 


Cc. B, JOHNSON. 


LA GRANGE, Ga., April 23.—The death 
of C. B. Johnson, 70, Occurred this morn- 
ing at the residence of his son, Forrest 
C. Johnson, on the Young's Mill road. Fu- 
neral services were held Sunday afternoon 
at the residence. Rev. Willis E. Howard, 
pastor of the First Baptist church, offi- 
ciated, assisted by Rev. L. M. Twiggs, 
pastor of the First Methodist church. Pall- 
bearers were William F. Holle, Louie Book- 
er, S. O. Owen, J. Forrest Johnson, Frank 
Hutchinson and W. M. Brewer. He is 
survived by two daughters, Mrs. H. P. 
Booker, of LaGrange, and Mrs, C. W. Mays, 
of Birmingham, Ala.: one son, Forrest C. 
Johnson, of LaGrange, and 
ebildren. 


four 


E. A. JONES. 


LA GRANGE, April .—The death of 
Erastus A. Jones, 65, occurred bere at his 


“> 
-_— = 


Funeral services were held Sunday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock at the United Congrega- 
tional Christian church with Rev. C. 
Goforth, pastor of the Southwest LaGrange 
Baptist churcb, and Rey. C. W. Hanson, 
pastor of the Hillside Christian church, of- 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. 
Jones: two sons, W. A. Jones 
A. Jones, both of LaGrange; 8&8 
Mrs. Viola Story, and a _ step- 
daughter, Mrs. Laurel Howell, both of 
LaGrange. 


-_—_—_—-- 


MRS. MARY HUTCHINSON. 


THOMASVILLE, Ga., April 23.—Mrs. 
Mary Cornelia Hutchinson, one of Thomas 
county’s oldest and most beloved women, 
died at her home near this city early Sat- 
urday morning of a heart attack. Funeral 
services were held thts afternoon at Big 
Ochlocknee church in the Chastain com- 
munity. Rev. J. Gorham Garrison, of Och- 
locknee, and Rev. J. B. Alligood, of Cool- 
idge, Baptist pastors, officiated. She is 
survived by her husband; four sisters, Mra 
Susie Atkinson, Mrs. Lizzie Peacock and 
Mrs. Sarah Chastain, all of Grady county, 
and Mrs. Ella McCord, of Quitman. 


MRS. ADA L’HOMMEDIEU. 


THOMASVILLE, Ga., April 23.—Final 
rites were held this afternoon at 4 o'clock 
from the Presbyterian church for Mrs. Ada 
Benedict L’Hommedieu, widow of the late 
Frank J. L’Hommedieu. Rev. Ansley C. 
Moore officiated; Rev. T. F. Callaway and 
Rev. Robb White Jr. assisted. 

Mrs. L’Hommedieu is survived 
daughter, Marjorie: five brothers, Will 
Benedict, of Norwalk, Conn.; Rev. Clarke 
Benedict, - of ee Conn.: Ed Bene- 
dict, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: Rev. Howard Ben- 
edict, of Nynack, N. ¥.: E. R. Benedict, of 
Miami, Fla. 


by a 


—_— —-- + 


DR. MILTON WALTON. 

LUMPKIN, Ga., April 23.—News has been 
received in Lumpkin of the death of Dr. 
Milton Walton, 51, which occurred after a 
brief illness at his home in Hastings, Fla., 
at 3 o’clock this morning. From early man- 
hood he had been a physician in Lumpkin 
until a few years ago, when he moved to 
Hastings. During the World War he joined 
the medical corps, serving overseas as a 
major. He was twice married, first to 
Miss Mary Frazier, of Lumpkin, who died 
in 1914. In 1915 he was married to Miss 
Ethel Johnston, of Lumpkin, who survives 
with one son, Milton Jr. 


REV. W. A. ROWE. 
WOODBURY, Ga., April 23.—Rer. W. 
A. Rowe, 81, died at his home here to- 
day. He was Missionary Baptist preacher 
for many years, serving many - churches 
throughout the country. He is survived 
by two sisters, Mrs. Fannie Canning, of 
Flowery Branch, Ga., and Mrs. Mattie Ste- 
phens, of Jonesboro, Ga., and one brother, 

John T. Rowe, of Buford, Ga. 


grand- | 


‘have applied 


eee a ee ee 


Moore Murder Jury 
Fails To Get Verdict 


ROME, Ga., April 23.—Unable to 
reach a verdict after having delib- 


erated upon the fate of Milo Moore. 
young white man charged with the 
murder of Johnny Beard at Lindale 
two and a half. years ago, a Floyd 
superior court jufy was dismissed this 
afternoon and a mistrial was declared 
by Judge James Maddox. The jury 
has stood 11 to 1 for conviction of 
voluntary mansiaughter since late 
Saturday afternoon it is understood. 
eard was kilied by Milo Moore 
during a fight betwen Beard and Clar- 
ence Moore, brother of Milo. In a 
statement to the jury Milo claimed he 
thought Beard was killing his brother 
and he shot to protect his kinsman, 
Clarence Moore is charged with be- 
ing an accompiice to murder. The 
Moore brothers fled from the state 
after the shooting and were arrested 
three weeks ago in Pocahontas. Iowa, 
and returned here to stand trial. The 
case will be retried this week. 


Troup Seeks Relief. 
LAGRANGE, Ga.., April 
Troup county board of commissioners 
to the Reconstruction 
Finanee Corporation for a loan of 
$7,875 to be used for relief projects. 
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EVEN when she knew 
that unsightly, blem- 
ished skin was hurtin 


spf? 


ees 
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and ad 

NR Tablets (Na- 

ture’s Remedy). They 

toned and strengthened 

the entire eliminative tract 

—rid her system of poison- 
Ous wastes thoroughly, natu- 

: y. Soon skin blotches van- 
F ished, pale cheeks glowed again. 
Se this safe, dependable, all- 
egetable laxative and corrective 


tonight. Non- ICHT 
abit orming, TO-N 
At all druggists’ TOMORROW ALRICHT 


—2x. 
re 
“TU MS" Quick relief for for acid ioe 


MADAM WAYNE 


whims li ny ng PALMIST 
She is different from all 
the others and Guwaran- 
tees to Do What Others 
Have Failed te Oo. 
SHE tells you anything 
and everything you wish 
te know without asking 
any questions. 
Satisfaction += eta 
or money refunded 
Room tor entered. 
Hours from — A. 
te 9 P. 


HE. 7169 Daly and pation 


1035 Marietta, N. W. 
LOOK FOR SIGN 

Yards or Marietta Car Line 

Above Plow Factory 


Inman 
Just 


On 


THE JINKYS 
WILL GET YOU 
IF YOU 
DON’T WATCH OUT] 


those who are already passing through 
the state. 

Caretul estimates reveal that an 
average of 5,000 cars daily pass 
through Georgia. A national survey 
shows further that the average tour- 
ist car contains four persons and 
spends an average of 325 per day, 
which means if the tourists now pass- 
ing through the state could be in- 
duced to Temain an average of one | 
day longer more than $27,000,000 in | 
cash would be turned loose in the | 
state annually. 


‘ a, 


tributed than any cash crop Georgia | 


| channels 


| show 


| than 
| income 


fisheries, 


| is worth 
' from her 
/ mines, 
} nuts, 


a. state- 
profusion of trees 


| Quail, 


| earlier the 


| place 


| the 


| Academy. 


This would be more widely dis- | 
would filter through | 
trade and benefit prac- 


line of endeavor. 
Division of Dollar. 

Scientilie merchandising charts 
the tourist dollar is distributed | 
as follows: Hotels, 17 per cent; trans- 
portation, 7 to 10 per cent; retail 
stores, over 25 per cent; restaurants, 
20 per cent; garages and filling sta- 
tions, 11 per cent; corfections, nov- 
elties, ete., 7 per cent, and amuse- 
ments, S per cent. 

The tourist crop in Florida is more | 
twice as great as the combined | 
from her turpentine, naval | 
stores, phosphate, winter vegetables. | 
citrus fruits, live stock, lumber and | 


ap HERE HOW A MAGICIAN 


every 


produces 


tically 


UPHILL. 


IT TELLS IN THE PAPER 


cee SRR ay ae ; 


“| TIED UP GOOD AND TIGHT 
MAKES A BIG BALL ROLL 


Likewise in California the 
cash income from her tourists with a 
comparatively small amount invested, 
more than the total income 
golc, lead, silver and copper 
petroleum products, fruits and 
dairy products and pvultry, 
which total $725,000,000. 


** a\\ ¥ \ 
¢ we 


TIED TOGETHER. 


Mal CATCH SIX HOOPS ON OWE 
Ma ARM-~- WITH HIS THUMBS 


NOW HIS THUMBS ARE 
ALL RIGHT, ALL RIGHT, 


THE HOOPS 


"THIS WEEK IN THE 
MAGIC THEATRE: 


SUR ANS AY 


RR RAY TRAN 


~“ Tes” "Japanese Thumb Tie ‘ 


asational 


WN 
TARA x 3 


ARE O.K. 


| 


I 


HOW COULD HE 
DO IT, STAN ? 


IT’S SIMPLE 
~ IF YOU 
KNOW HOW. 


Georgia has more in the line of 
real interest to attract tourists | 
throughout the year than practically | 
any state in the Union. Located as 
it is in the same latitude with the 
finest resorts of ‘the world, its ideal | 
year-round climate bolds a particular | 
appeal. The natural beauty of the! 
mountains, seashore, rivers and | 
and tlowers—make | 

setting for its attractions. 
turkey, doves, deer and other 
wild game abound, while the mountain 
streams and salt waters and sea teem 
with trout, bass, sheepshead and game | 
fish, 


a rare 


Historic Background. 

Fine golf courses are found in all | 
sections of Georgia with several of 
the nation’s most outstanding courses 
located in the state. 

No state in the Union has a richer 
background of history than Georgia. 
The first headlines of American his- | 
tory were written here as Spain | 
established her missions along the| 
Georgia coast in 1566, two centuries 
Cslifornia missions and 50 | 
vears before the Pilgrims landed at | 


® 


SHOW aL 
THUMBS AND a ese 


4) sip THUMB OUT 


TO CATCH HOOPS 


Oren THUMBS DOWN FOR VOL- 
UNTEER ASSISTANT TO JIE THE 
KNOT ON TOP OF THUMBS 


@ SL/P TIP OF FIRST pass wi THUMBS TO GET SLACK. 
YRGE VOLUNTEER TO PULL HARD AND TIE A GOOD HARD KNOT 


Plymouth. During the four centuries 


since the advent of the Spanish, many | 

events of national import have taken | 
_of interest to people all over 
t nited States. ! KIND | EVER TRIED. 
Some Facts About Georgia. WHAT DO YOU 


The Berry schools at Rome, estab- | Et RECOMMEND ? 


THEY ARE THE ONLY 


lished by Miss Martha Berry for} 
mountain boys and girls, and whieh | 
are supported by nation-wide subscrip- | 
tions, including those of Henry Ford | 
and others. | 
The first orphanage, Bethseda, was | 
established in Savannah; the first’ 
steamer to cross the Atlantic. the 
Savannah, was sent by Georgia in. 


HAVE A CAMEL. 
ARE MADE. FROM MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — 
AND THEY ARE MILD WITH- 


THIS 1S THE 
BEST FASTING 
CIGARETTE |} 
EVER SMOKED. 


CAMELS 


pe ARE YOU ONE 
pe OF THOSE GIRLS 
pee LIKE FRAN WHO 


Ste. 
(,eore:n 
vumbius 


The 


itiated Memorial Day in 
in April, 1S66. | 
Georgia Power Company has | 
harnessed the mountain streams and 
today they produce over 700,000,000 
kilowatt hours of hsdroelectric power. 

Elbert county is the third largest 


1? 
aaa 


Ci 


, 
run 


OUT BEING INSIPID. 


granite center in the United States. 


| Granite of the finest kind is produced 
| here. 


; 


; 

Wesleyan College. Macon, is the} 

oldest chartered college for women in | 
the world. 

Georgia had the first free bigh | 

school, 1783, known as Richmond! 

located in Augusta. 

First R. F. D. Reate. 

The first rural mail route in the! 

United States was established in‘ 

Brooks county, Georgia. | 

Fort Benning, at Columbus. is the 

warlds largest infantry school of) 


1s THE E TOBACCO } 
THAT COUNTS, FRAN. Z 


HAS SOMEHOW 
MISSED THE 
e PLEASURE OF 
Be SMOKING CAMELS? 
BETTER TRY 
THEM.YOU LL 
ENJOY THEIR 
MILDONESS_ THE 
ADDED PLEASURE 
THEY 
GIVE 


c 


YOURE AN OLD 
SMOOTHIE WHEN 
IT COMES TO 
TRICKS, STAN.HAVE 
" CIGARETTE ? 


KNOW 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
tobaccos than any other 
popular brand. Hence 
they are mild, easy on 
the throat... yet full of 
flavor and enjoyment. 


i WONT SMOKE ONE}? 
OF THOSE, EVEN FOR 
YOU, FRAN. THEY 

ARE TASTELESS. 


{TS MOR yn 
* £0 a 


¥/M AI CHLESS 
BLEND 
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| lanta will be in danger of losing: 


‘are using them as talking points in 


splendi reanization devoted to| re 
mt a r a ascoe a | THE WORLD'S 
WINDOW 


BY PIERRE VAN PAASSEN, 


A WISE MOVEMENT. 
The movement to secure funds 


from the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation for the erection of a 
new city auditorium and a new Po- | 
lice station should receive the co- 
operation of every local civic or- 
ganization and of the people of the 
city generally. 

The present city auditorium has 


Paderewshi’s 


View. 


A Parisian paper carries an in- 
terview which its representative, M. 
Jules Sauerwein, had with Ignace 
Paderewski, former president of Po- 
land and distinguished pianist, who 
is at present in the United States. 


At-| that the whole design of Germany in 
agitating for a return of the  so- 
called Polish corridor was but the 
beginning of a general drive to re- 
gain what she lost in 1918, 

“It’s not so much the corrider Hit- 
ler wants as to dismember the Polish 
state. First he asks for Dantzig, 
then it will be the corridor, then it 
will be Upper Silesia, after that he 
will want to absorb Austria and when 
that is done Alsace-Lorraine will be 


larger and more convenient, 


its ranking position as a conven- 
tion city. 

Other southern cities, many of 
them smaller than Atlanta, have 
provided themselves with modern 
and commodious auditoriums and 


lon outlived its usefulness and! M. Paderewski, it was stated, has : 
siiies a new structure is erected, | Just beem the guest of President faith 1t would have no value. } Pee 
’!| Roosevelt. He told M. Sauerwein You think your hoarded currency is backed by gold, but it isn’t. 


Owning a City Wouldn’t Make You Rich | 
If You Were the Land’s Only Inhabitant 


By Robert Quillen 


If you are one of those who hope to gain some advantage or escape 
the common peril by joarding money, you doubtless justify yourself by 
saying: “This is my money, honestly come by, and I have a right to do 
with it as I please.” 

You are mistaken. Whose name is on the money? Is it yours? 

‘ The name gives proof of ownership. If you will examine a piece of 
curresecy, you will find that it belongs to the United States. 

The money belongs to your country, which means, of course, the 
people of your country. They give the money value, and without their 


The treasury’s legal reserve of gold is 40° per cent. of the currency’s 
value. The collateral that makes your paper money valuable is 40 per 
cent gold and 60 per cent faith. 

That 60 per cent of faith is supplied by the people of your country. 
They have confidence in the stability and integrity of their government. 
They believe in the power and safety of the nation. 

That belief makes them willing to accept paper money at its face 
value, and that willingness gives the paper its value. 

In a land of many inhabitants, you can have no right that is not 
shared by all the people. And the way to determine whether you have 
a certain right is to discover what would happen if everybody exercised 
it. 

If you have the right to hoard money, everybody has it. But if every- 
body should hoard the m@ney now in his legal possession, all banks 


Dene t caee’® reeigg Ate Ul due for reannexation. In the mean 
paily iw unday year.... .§5. . ’ : . 
nationa conventions. colonies back ad 
Bi1.Y-SMITH COMPANY. national rep ; , 
BB cos ag New York, Chicago, Detroit The delegates to the conventions The former Polish president, how- 
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community will suffer. 


Atlanta. 
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ef old than modern prison cells. 


200 YEARS OF GROWTH. 
This issue of The Constitution is 
dedicated to the unrivaled record 
of growth of Georgia during the 
state’s 200 years of existence and 


arising from the 


community. 
If this 
from the 


to the outstanding contributions its 


citizens have made to the advance- money can be 


Reconstruction 
ment of civilization. 


In every line of human endeavor, 
noble and inspired men and women 
of Georgia have won exalted places 
in the honor rolls of the world. No 
name is more lustrous in the field 
of medicine than that of Crawford 
W. Long; Longstreet invented and 


business generally would profit. 


The communities of Georgia are 
Standing in their own light in not 


in Atlanta annually 
spend millions of dollars here and 
if many of these gatherings go else- 
where, as is inevitable if the city 
does not construct a new audito- 
rium, every business interest in the 


Conditions at the present inade- | 
quate and dilapidated police station | 
are a blotch on the good name of | 
Because of lack of suffi- 
cient space, it is necessary for pris- 
oners to be kept in dark, unsani- 
tary rooms more like the- dungeons 


Not only are these conditions an 
injustice to every prisoner held in 
the jail, but the danger of epidemics 
lack of proper 
Sanitary precautions is a constant 
threat to the health of the entire 


secured 
Finance 
Corporation the city would be able, 
by building now while construction 
costs are still low, to erect these 
vitally needed improvements more 
economically than will ever be pos- 
sible again, and the unemployment 
Situation beneficially affected and 


Poles were on the alert. 


Poland. 
of peace. 


menace of a 
Germany hanging over our head.” 
, (Copyright, 1933, for The Constitution.) 


ever, assured M. Sauerwein that the 
“IT do not 
speak as a Pole but as a European. 
Europe needs a strong, independent 
It is one of the guarantees 
Take it away and we are 
back where we were in 1918, with the 
so-called reawakened 


would close and all business stop. 


stroying yourself. 


pack your belongings. 


“Copyright. 


He who would save his life shall lose it. 
by exercising a “right” that ruins your country, you succeed only in de- 
For your welfare depends on the welfare of the coun- 
try, and all that you have would be worthless if this civilization collapsed. 

If the ship is filling with water, it is madness to quit the pumps and 
If the ship is saved, your trinkets will be saved; 


if it sinks, you will,have no interest in trinkets. 
1933, for 


You would share the common ruin. 
If you try to save yourself 


The Constitution). 


Health Talks 


BY DR. WILLIAM BRADY 


WHY SIXTY-EIGHT FEDERAL 
HEALTH BUREAUS? 


secretary. 


and interference of the vast number o 


the money were used properly. 


As I scrape the bottom of the bin 
in the vain hope of finding enough to 
make up the first installment of my 
income tax, it occurs to me that now 


is the time for President Roosevelt to 
perform another memorable deed in 
the interest of economy by abolishing 
at one swell foop the 68 bureaus of 
the federal government that concern 
themselves with matters of public 
health and establish in their place a 
health department under a responsible 


Besides the inevitable overlapping 


bureaus, all taking a whack at this 
or that health problem, all or nearly 
all of them issue more or less educa- 
tional or informative matter for the 
public, and the printing and distribu- 
tion of all these bulletins, pamphlets, 
press notices and reports cost enough 
to stamp out one or two of the dis- 
eases endemic in the United States if 


HOLLYWOOD IN PERSON 


BY MOLLIE MERRICK. 


sartorialism? At any rate... 


some gray plaids. Two new 


in plaid. 


of these suits. 
how many suits out of them? 
figure it out for yourself. 


wool socks in summer. 
shoes are plain white buckskin. 
f 
invariably yellow 


sweaters are 


them all made to order. 


Silk underwear 


adores mixed cloth of different 


Alan Dinehart likes green suits. 
is the favorite with 
him and he says he loves perfume. He 
tone 


HOLLYWOOD, Cal., April 23.—It 
occurs to me that some of the Holly- 
wood male stars are pretty chic—or 
should one say that about masculine 


Neil Hamilton has some very hand-| 
suits— 
one dark gray and one light, are both 
Four pairs of trousers, two 
plain white and two with gray stripes, 
are destined to be worn with the coats 
Let’s see, that makes 
Well, 


Roland Young always wears white 
His favorite 
He 
never wears knickers for golf, consid- 
ering white slacks much smarter. His 
or 
white. He favors scarves of blue about 
the neck and his ties always match his 
color schemes perfectly, since he has 


POLITICAL ACTION 
GOAL FOR ITALIAN 


Guido Jung Also Believes 
International Payments 
Must Be Adjusted. 


By ANDRUE BERDING. 

ROME, April 23.—(#)—Finance 
Minister Guido Jung, Italy's delegate 
to. the preliminary world economic 
discussions in Washington, in an in- 
terview on the eve of lis departure 
for America, told the Associated 
Press tonight he was taking two fun- 
damental points of view with him: 

First, the necessity for political ac- 
tion to prepare the atmosphere for 
economie reconstruction, and, 

Second, adjustment in international 
payments so as not to surpass the 
transfer possibilities of nations which 
have such transfers in effect. 

Signor Jung will leave tomorrow 
for Genoa, where he will embark (on 
the Conte Di Savoia) for the United 
States on Tuesday. 

Sitting in his large private office 
in the huge ministry of finance build- 
ing, his keen blue eyes smiling, Italy’s 
financial and trade expert lauded 
President Roosevelt’s idea of holding 
conversations preliminary to the forth- 
coming world economic and monetary 


countries on proposals for curing the 
world’s ills. 

“Too many times in the last ten 
years,” he said. “conferences especial- 
ly of an economic character, contrary 
to every intention of their promoters, 


often wears an oxford gray coat. He 
never wears a hat and his skin is) 
tanned to a fine mahogany brown. 


er 


I’ve never seen Clark Gable in a 
hat but often in a cap. Those white 
turtle neck sweaters are so snowy and 
softt—a type of fine angora wool es- 
pecially. woven to his order. He fre- 
quently wears navy blue double-breast- 
ed sack coats and immaculate white 
flannels. White buckskin shoes with- 
out trimming of any sort. QOh,. the 
roadster is inky black and the effect | 
is very clean-cut and fit. 


Gary Cooper goes in for browns al- 
most exclusively. “He frequently goes 
hatless and wears the most dariug 
patterns in sports materials of any) 
of the actors. His favorite Norfolk | 
jacket is in two-tone brown, a check 
almost a quarter of an inch across 
and something that only a man as tall 
and well-built as Cooper could at- 
tempt. Brown trousers and rich brown 
suede gloves hand-sewn in black com- 
plete the symphony. He is an author- 
ity on gloves, having more of these 
accessories than any other Hollywood | 


the first steamboat; Sidne ms : : er is ; 

operated y following the example of other Sixty-eight generals in a comic} &reens and always has green shirts.) actor and knowing the fine differ- | 
Lanier, Joel Chandler Harris and + th iis ale ' - | opera ,would be ridiculous but not | ile favors green felt hats and brown | ences between them to a nicety. 

. ra ae apes rougzoU € country i) more so than 68 health bureaus in our shoes to complete the ensembles, 

Frank L. Stanton are undying naMes taking advantage of the opportunity | federal government. Phage —e tee —_ Gable in| Frauk Morgan wears navy blue 

) ; s ; . . . . the sweater fad. is favori ‘olor stly, : gr} sometimes dran:a- 

in the history of literature and the offered by this government fund to| | ghee eat oe sae necessity |i, yellow in light tones snoh tag wmeat-| tlaen Chat cited men at tin capa 

” in colonial days e hardy pioneers ‘ wee : ee gn eee Te i 1c heal 

z i a “ 7 ; Y 4 . A me e s Vv . a ‘ ° ° { ‘ ‘ “o s S 

state has contributed to the public | relieve pressing problems. Already had to do their own “doctoring” or Ata i tl hg neck a a 3 . spring Poggi is | 

' ve ; ding | Dills have been introduced in con-| appeal to the medical lore of the near- | : | White or striped trousers -with biue or 

service of the nation outstanding | eK » sentiahd ‘hb Th t : —e | brown coat. White shoes—or brown | 

i ‘gress to cance: Seese loans, tg | CH Svattame neignvor. € custom Or; Walter Byron thinks tone com-!and white and black and white. He! 

men such as Gwinnett, Treutlen, habit has been handed down to the hinations are more subtle than the!is one of the hatless enthusiasts of | 

} 


Bulloch, Robert Toombs, Alexander 
H. Stephens and Benjamin H. Hill. 


Adopted sons of Georgia have 
found here the inspiration for lives 
of outstanding usefulness. Wood- 
row Wilson studied in Augusta and 
first practiced law in Atlanta. Eli 
Whitney invented the cotton gin in 
Georgia. Scores of others have cli- 
maxed their life work with achieve-, 
ments in Georgia which have had) 
far-reaching effect on the develop- 
ment of civilization. 

As in the efforts of its sons and | 
daughters, Georgia has. contributed | 
in the material side of life to the| 


communities which have not 


failed to get needed relief 


cured by othey cities. 


ting Reconstruction 
for this purpose, 
rendered 
and lasting service. 


they will 


well-being not only of the people of | 
the United States, but all the world | 


‘which event the people of those 


cured loans would not only have 
but 
would have to pay, through federal 
taxation, a share of the money se- 


If the group of able Atlantans 
who have been named to push the 
‘movement for a new auditorium and 
police station are successful in -get- 
Finance funds 
have 
the city an outstanding | 


No state in the Union is richer! hich he accuses President Machado 


in the variety of its mineral depos- 


its, its soil and its climate than is constitutional, 


of “subverting the entire scheme of 
representative gov- 


Georgia. Georgia marble has been ernment contemplated by the Cu- 
used in the construction of MANY | yan constitution.” 
of America’s most beautiful build- | The Machado government, Sena- 


ings, its granite is unsurpassed and 
its clavs are the equal of anv in the 
world, . 

In agricultural opportunity Geor- 
gia occupies a unique in 
the variety of the crops that can be 


position itself in power. 


tor King holds, is holding office in 


chietly bv the desire to perpetuate 


large concerning matters of health 
hygiene, sanitation and pathology 


advice and charges for it. 


Answer—Not if he doesn’t 


you need our booklet on 


i 
' 
| 
; 
! 


; 


; 


bearing your address, 
Acid Stomach, 
In one article you said onions 


Se St a et : | gtimulate increased secretion of 
direct violation of the fundamental) acid jn the stomach. Dos that 
laws of the republic, and is actuated apply to garlic as well? Should 


one with acid stomach avoid 
enions and garlic? CC. . - 
Answer—Raw onions or garlic have 


Linrest and dissatisfaction have | a wholesome stimulating effect on the 


Eating them tends to in- 


' present generation, although there is 
se- | no longer an excuse for it. 

Any fairly prosperous manufactur- 
er, wholesale merchant or small shop- 
keeper feels competent to instruct and 
advise individuals or the public at 
’ 


Your fuel merchant, the milkman, the 
grocer and every other purveyor of 
food, soap, raiment, shelter or service 
gives customers more or less health 
The people 
have come to expect this and they 
seldom rebel against paying the bill. 
So it is natural enough that each of 
'the 68 health bureau chiefs in Wash- 
ington should put on his own show. 
He feels he knows as much 4s an or- 
'dinary doctor does about such things. 


like ’em, 
Nor mashed potatoes either. Maybe 
“The Ills 
Called Rheumatism,” which sets you 
back a dime and a stamped envelope 


neath a dark blue coat. 
true with 


usual white with stripes, so we find} Hollywood. In fact, purveyors of mas- 
him with medium blue trousers be- 
The same is 
tan and brown combina-! 
tions and with pale gray trousers he 


culine headgear do a somewhat dismal 
business in this neck of the wuods. A 
man has to keep his crowning glory 
in trim... and how, for the camera! 


Thrills Provided Crowd of 10,000 
At Air Show Sponsored by Shrine 


almost 10,000—and by at least that 
many other persons who looked at 
the proceedings from vantage points 
beyond the airport 


policemen and “borrowed” a near-by 
plane for what purported to be his 
first attempt to fly. A one-wheel 
takeoff was followed by a series of 
idiotic and extremely ludicrous ma- 
neuvers, including stalls and dives at 
an altitude of 10 feet or less and hair- 
| raising turns with first one wing and 
then the other skimming through the 
sand. Blevins received the best hand 


Witnessed by a “cash” crowd of, together Doug Davis, Killips, Art 


boundaries—the | 
Shrine-sponsored air show at Candler | 
field Sunday afternoon provided ample. 
thrills for all and moved through its | 


of the day after he had come down | 
to a bouncing landing and an abrupt. 


| stop in front of the grandstand, 
| Art Killips, of Chicago, and Doug 
Davis, widely known Atlanta airman, 


a ere 


Davis, of Lansing, Mich., and George 
Shealy, of Atlanta, ended in that or- 
der, Davis’ stream-lined Travel Air 
flashing across the finish line a split 
second ahead of Killips’ clipped-wing 
Waco. 

Betty Lund, 


of Freddie 


widow 


| All Americans feel that way. programed schedule of events with! Lund, famous stunt pilot, and a noted 

TROUBLED CUBA. | If not, why 68 bureaus in Wash-| clocklike precision. flyer in her own right, put on a brief | 

na ee ington to deal with public health mat- The throng was particularly in- | stunting exhibition, and Hal Hen-| 

A gloomy picture of political cOn- | ters? trigued by a clever bit.of clowning | ning, of New Orleans, who flies for | 
ditions in Cuba is painted in the Par Strawberries. i “! on gotten veteran einer a8: the Texas Company, demonstrated | 
: : Should a person subject to pilot, who, disguised as a bearded} “blind” flying by means of a radio 

|statement by Senator King, in rheumatism not eat strawber- ruralite, “eluded” Airport Manager| beam which oa pilots through fog. 
ries? Fe Jack Gray and a squad of mounted! An interesting and informative illus- 


tration of plane-to-ground and ground- 
to-plane radio communication was 
given by an Eastern Air Transport 
passenger plane in flight and the com- 
pany’s radio operator in the line's de- 
pot at the airport. Army air corps 
reserve officers contributed some well- 
executed formation flying. | 

The closing event on the program | 
was a spectacular parachute jump by 
Clem Sohn. of Lansing, Mich., who! 
ascended to 10,000 in a plane piloted 
by his fellow-townsman, Art Davis. 
and then jumped, falling some 3,000 
or 4,000 feet before pulling his* para- | 
chute’s rip cord. 


rofitably grown within its boun- . : i stomach. oe thrilled the spectators. with a series | 
<a There is no major crop to) ot BY fe'the : stand re- | crease the secretion of gasfric Juice, of intricate acrobatic maneuvers. Kil-! A substantial sum was raised for | 
é Si eré is n ior crop /public during the past few months, | which. of course, reuders the stomach | lips, particularly, winning the admira-! the benefit of the Scottish Rite Hos-| 
which it is not adapted because Of | despite the stern measures which, Contents more mere ee al tion of his audience by his steep turns! pital for Crippled Children. officials | 
it nee of cl af entle |. | ever, overcomes this . | and sharp climbs while flying upside! of the Oriental band of Yaarab tem- | 
its wide Tange of climate and soils. have been resorted to by the gov-! people find digestion improved by raw down. : — | ple, which sponsored the show, an-| 


It is not surprising that a state 
so richly endowed by nature should | ifestations of what was going on 
have early assumed and consistently beneath the surface. 
maintained so outstanding a position | 
in the family of commonwealths of, 
which the United States is formed. 

It is with pardonable pride that 
the people of Georgia can during | 


litical pot in Cuba and it will not 


' . . 
fernment in putting down open man- 


Undoubtedly the lid is none too 
‘tightly clamped down on the po- 


be surprising if it should blow off 


| 
| 


with the suddenness characteristic | 


onion or garlic. But if there is ac- 
tual hyperacidity (as in cases of gas- 
tric or duodenal ulcer) it is better 


to avoid raw onion or raw garlic. 
(Copyright, 1933, for The Constitution.) 


DAY BY DAY 


this bicentennial vear call the atten- | of Latin-American uprisings. Cer-| In Georgia’s History 
tion of the nation to the achieve-/tainiv the soeueeuee te well ield | —— ee : 
ments of the past and the opportu-jin the apparently objectional fea- @Qne hundred and fifty-four 
nities of the present. tures of the Machado government! years ago today a party of 40 


THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL. fied elements of the population. 


Every Atlanta citizen able to do e fiei in| 
° 7S . ” . > . ‘ _/ Of S “ ; Ste y : ' »} > } ic Ad seer f 

so should lend support to the Red surprise the guard. ‘They were eee need ot peggy Sa xd | eral in the list of groceries and rang robbed by three negroes early 

: ‘ + ‘ ‘ " * . . ’ * * ec war “ t < Ne P Ou i § ] ‘ © g a + * ‘ a 

’ il it ’ es lib en Peres ere Necessary. pursued but escaped into the stuffs. The Scottish Rite hospital, pt seus ceed ee amine iried | Sunday morning at DeKalb avenue 

(Cross rol Call waie Will on- ne . " Baal ; sw ‘ ore gene : a” ~<ap, aipvare. Linen, cereai, tolet % s, dried. wae | - : T. 

es hic : ag cK You séé, people couldn’t talk of amps ca treats only charity patients. The hos-| vegetables, dried fruits, spices, fresh | —— street, according to police 

4 | .t ‘ ro are) y i , —— + -* - ° ~ses% . } ; , £ ; . . - + ‘ : > iy re s. 

ogee oo anything except sex and they On April 26, 1866, the first memo- | — ws for the treatment of ortho-| fruits, canned fish, canned vegetables, | Saree was hit on the head with 
No other Organization for the ...,, in't d th ith y rial was observed at what city and pedic cases exclusively. In addition to} canned fruit, extracts, spices, sugar, Beis ‘ : at si ~ and 
ad ie. | courant o mat without the | *' delivered the address? , {the regular work, the hospital has ai crackers, eggs. cakes and meat a brick by one of the negroes 

suffering public has the universal |) woney to fill up on gin ; WaO atuvere © “ya | MPa ie 0 a eats ithe father attacked the man with a 

p of g “ros rer 2 . +s ? | knife. Another negro seized Lind- 

ee ee here For the two best original 20-n0rd RQQsevelt Pleasantly Turns T ables | s:': visin and all three fled, Ray- 

disaster strikes, it is the source! answers to the foregoing question, | | mond was treated at Grady hospitat 


Maybe movie stars aren't 


from which comes immediate aid— oy Ga 
, actors, but try looking full of bliss 


atid no one knows whether his or 

her community will be the next to) 

be visited by calamity. 
From the Red Cross 


headquar- | 


great | 


-and the prearedness of the dissatis- | 


Indians and white men painted to 
resemble Indians, passed over the 
river at Yamasec four miles be- 
low Perryburgh and attempted to 


co-operating 


Loew's Grand theater, 
will award 


with The Constitution, 


two pair of guest tickets to see “Se- 


tion, and must bear a postmark not 
, later than midnight tomorrow. 


A four-cornered race which brought | 


nounced. 


Aid Asked for Pantry Shower 
Given as Benefit for Hospital 


ee 


pantry shower to be held from Mon- 
day through Saturday under the spon- 
sorship of the Woman's Auxiliary of 
the Scottish Rite hospital to raise sup- 
plies for the hospital, it was 
nounced Monday by Mrs. Joel Chan- 
dler Harris Jr., president. 


tinue its charity clinic if the neces- 


| 


; 
| 


| 


The hospital will be able to con-. 


Atlantans are urged to assist in a) charity clinic which treats some 00 
i 


an- | 


50 
atients each week. 
Atlantans who will contribute any- 
thing in this pantry shower ars asked | 
to communicate with the hospital at! 
Dearborn 0215 or with J. W. Setze| 
Jr., in the Masonic temple. Contribu- |} 
tions may be left at the temple, at 
the hospital or will be called for on} 
reqnest. Mrs. W. C. Wardlaw is the! 


‘chairman of the special committee of | 


sary funds can be raised in this man-'| 


the auxiliary in charge of the shower. | 


On Fishermen Seeking U. S. Relief 


| WASHINGTON, 


while kissing a mixture of grease crets” Answers must be mailed to | 
paint and halitosis. | the Day By Day Editor, Constitu- 


April 23.—())— 


' 


| pleasantly on a crew of veteran fish- 


| President Roosevelt turned the tables! 8 more formal and routine meeting. 


four days to see. They had expected 


' 
t 
‘ ° | 
Captain Ben Pine, who sailed the! 
' 


; ant! sha . St : “Secrets” j 7. ° Artis he : . ; : : . : 
ters in Atlanta go frequent groups ae ee ferned éuction, anhenion Mary Pickford “the ing skippers who arrived here today} /Bebaud in international racing con- 
in the sho uSIT ; a1 aca : oS , : Cr) “ | tests, onee defeating 2 
carrying relief to some stricken!” he show business. You can first lady of the screen, and Leslie; aboard the Gloucester fishing schoon- | oe to Te ce eee 
¢ > . . » , ° ch * . _ : , ” . bs " : ss s — Lae t ‘ 4 4 » > = 
community in this section. and its | S¢¢ the trash and scum coming paward, Weems — will pomnemaoet fe | er Gertrude L. Thebaud, seeking aid! nose. was first to grasp the president's 
. R . 118 eXCceilent pertormance if emit . . e : ; - x ‘ = 
labors for the relief of the unem- back Thru .  oete” started a week's | for their industry. Instead of wait-| hand in the impromptu reception. 
: ae . x ‘ing to hear from them the chief exec- The north Atlantic fishermen did ' 
loved have de t ‘reanization run at the Grand Friday. : “ae _ 
sang : mace me Organizatic | F utive greeted the visitors at the wa- hot come entirely empty handed fa | 
ry + . . * FY my a4 w *t+arae > a . tee . * jo - 
a Godsend to thousands of families Wh use cuterent names to Guest tickets are mailed to the win- terfront. call on their president. <A big hali- | 
dependent, through no fault of their make taxes seem easier when all; ners each dar. Hardly had the schooner tied up) but, fresh from the banks, was has- | 
own. upon public charity for shel. of them have to co i 2? dour | a AE EES. at the Washington navy yard, after, tily taken from the fish hold and 
Mm, upon Public cOarity for shei- | OF | ‘Oo come out of you! sailing up the Potomac river at the wrapped up. 


ter and food income. 


No charity dollar 


does more direct | 


Price War Flares 
In Cedartown Trade 


CEDARTOWN, Ga., April 23.— 


when Mr. Roosevelt showed up. 
In turn he pressed the hardened 


_end of a cruise from New England. | 
| the president said. 


“Better give it to Mrs. Roosevelt,” | 
1. “She will have’ 
to see about cooking it.” 


ability.” 


' westward. 


tually closed since the strike at the 
| Briggs 


day-week basis. 


3 MUSICIANS ATTACKED, 
ROBBED BY BANDITS 


had furnished the music, H. W. Lind- 


Gaskell street address, were attacked 


and was thought not to be in a se- 
rious condition. 


have served’ to embalm methodically 
in phraseology and reservations every 
vital principle of constructive action 
and to present it at last perfectly 
mummified to deluded and anxiously 
expectant peoples. 


“The exchange of ideas and forma-' 
tion of personal contacts which Pres-| Island, where they were treated for) 


ident Roosevelt has promoted are 
therefore of great importance for the 


success of the world economic confer- | 


ence, 

“They will serve, I hope, to clear 
the ground of those dilatory gropings 
that have characterized initial stages 
of many conferences... ” 

Asked what effect the present sit- 
uation of the dollar will have on the 
visit, Signor Jung replied: 


"T have been waiting for a further! 


clarification of the situation. The only 
two facts I know are that gold can- 
not be exported from the United States 
except by special permission and that 
there is a fine for hoarding gold. 

“I do not speak about pegging be- 
cause I never believed in the artificial 
pegging of currency.” 


KEY URGES PUBLIC 


S.C. Solons To Renew | 


Struggle on Finances p A NS 


COLUMBIA, S. C., April 23.— 
(*?)—The national program of con- 
trolled inflation of the currency 
presents a new question for South 
Carolina’s lawmakers to weigh when 
they return Tuesday to resume their 
struggle with the state’s finances. 

Some hold the president’s latest 
move to regenerate business will 
tend to increase state revenues. 
Should legislative leaders be eon- 
vineed of this, they might be in- 
clined to wield the ax less heavily 
in acting on appropriations, or it 
| might have some effect on the quest 
for new revenue. 


Court Warns Widely Dis- 
cussed Case Will Be 
“No Public Spectacle.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 23.—(P) 


SEVENTEEN CAVED} | Preparations went torward here to- 
| day for the start Wednesday of 
| Thomas J. Mooney’s second trial for 
| WHEN CHIP BHIRNS murder—a trial which the court warn- 


ed will be “no publie spectable.” 
| life 


The gray-haired San Quentin prison 
termer, once condemned to die 
for the San Francisco Preparedness 
Day bombing of 1916, will face the 
“new deal” the law has granted him 
in a regulazr courtroom at the hall of 
Justice. 

_ Efforts to have the trial conducted 
in the spacious civie auditorium or 
some other ball which would aeceomo- 


NEW YORK, April 23.—(4)—Sev- | 
enteen men and women, some of whom | 
were severely burned, were reseued to- | 
day from the waters of Great South | 
bay, off the coast of Long Island, | 
after they had jumped or been thrown | 
from the flaming fishing boat Zan 


ARE LAID 
FOR MOONEY TRIAL 


‘conference in London and of corfer- | 
ring with representatives of various | 


ces, were thrown through the eabiret 
and into the water. 

Flames quickly enveloped the craft 
and all but two of the 
} r : 
ithe Zangara leaped into the buy. 


Fire Island, about a mile away, was 
the nearest land, but the bay was dot- 
ted with boats of various kinds, which 


all hastened to the rescue. 


by 
within 


Captain 
150 


Mildred, piloted 
Groenwald, were 


‘and women from the water, including 


'Minella and his sister. 
Other craft rescued the other nine. 
All were taken to Bayshore, on Long 


| burns and submersion. 


In the confusion it was thought for 


/a time that four persons had been 
‘drowned, but later it was ciscovered 
‘they had been taken ashore. 


Mrs. Sarah Leake, 80, 


Dies in Porto Rico 


SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO, April 


| 23.—(P)—Mrs. Sarah Leake, 80, wid-| 
ow of Albert Young Leake, of Mariet- | 
ta, Ga., the oldest American resident | 
in Puerto Rico, died yesterday. She! 


was buried today beside the grave of 
her son, Harry, who died in 1912. 


Young Bandit Quintet 


TO BACK PRESIDENT 


IN NEW PROGRAM 


——— 


Confidence of the general public in 


| 


| President Roosevelt’s financial and | 
monetary program was urged _ by | 


Mayor James L. Key in his prelim- | 
inary comment on topics of general | 
interest at his Bible class in the Geor- 
gia theater Sunday. 

“I must confess that I do not un- 
derstand the full meaning of the pres- 
ent plan, because I have been too busy 
with local affairs to study it,’ the 
mayor said. “We all do know, how- 
ever, that President Roosevelt has all 
the information and all the facilities 
to reach a sound decision; we know 
that he is intelligent and that he has 


Nerang 
| unp,CS 


| night held up the restaurant of Jacob 


Rob Cafe, Soda Fount 


Five young negro boys, ranging in 
from 14 to 18 years, Sunday 


Kurlap, at 445 Parkway drive, N. E.. 
and the Willis Soda Company, at 101 
Forrest avenue. The robberies occur- 


red only a few minutes apart and all | 


the bandits were armed. 

Five customers in the restaurant 
on Parkway drive were robbed by the 
negroes after they had gotten S79 
from the proprietor, Jacob 
The negroes siapped three of the cus- 
tomers and warned them never to at- 
tempt to identify them in _ police 
station. 

A 14-year-old youth, Dick Page, of 
385 Piedmont avenue, was slugged by 


the highest sense of duty and desire 
to serve his country to the best of his | 
. . . ° . ' 
Reviewing briefly President Roose- | 
velf(s accomplishments during the- 


_brief time he has been in office, the | 
| mayor extended 
| publie 
exercises at his Bible class next Sun- 


an invitation to the, 
to attend “President’s Day’ | 
(lay. | 
“If your preacher happens to be one | 
of those who just can’t pray for any- | 
one. who is opposed to the eighteenth 
amendment, you are welcome to come 
and pray for the president here,” 
Mayor Key said. 


LINDBERGH AND WIFE 


REACH KANSAS CITY 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., April 23.— 
(UP)—Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. 
Lindbergh arrived here by plane at 
7:32 o’eclock tonight from St. Louis. 

A Sunday afternoon crowd of ‘sev- | 
eral thousand waited hours to see the | 
famous flying couple. Colonel Lind- | 
bergh is expected to remain here sevy- 
eral days before continuing his trans- 
concinental-western air inspection trip 


a 


Colonel Lindbergh left St. Louis at 
6 p. m. The Lindberghs will be guests 
of Jeek: Fee Tec W A. vice | 
president. 


? 
nere 


RECALLS 715 MEN 
TROY, N. Y., April 23.—(4)—Vir- 


Body Company plant in De- 
troit, the Green Island branch of the 
Ford Motor Company, near here, has 
recalled 715 men to work on a five- 
Only 12 toolmakers 
have been on the pay roll for the 
past several weeks, } 


Returning from a dance where they 


son, 
of a 


Grant street: his 
Harry Anglin, 


say, of 377 


Raymond, and 


Mrs. Roosevelt Serves 
Scrambled-Egg Supper 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—/) 
Every Sunday night since she’s been | 
married—that’s 2S years—Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has cooked 
scrambled eggs, and so a scrambled- 
egz supper tonight topped off the 
sail on the Sequoia for Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald and his daughter, 
Ishbel. 

Certainly the scrambled eggs had 
heen served on few occasions as im- 
portant as this Sunday evening on 
which the president talked with the 
prime minister and a host of eco- 
nomic experts. 

It was fitting. therefore. that the 
president's mother. Mrs. James 
*oosevelt, should have been the 
only other guest. with plenty of op- 
portunity to talk with the whole- 
some British girl, who is house 
guest at the White House. 


| 
' 


good in relieving suffering than They say Huey Long believes in i palms of each of the score of fishing After inquiring th ight 2 | 
; -- peg | ; sc gi 2 yuiring the weight of the! 
those subscribed to the Red Cross. signs, but “Glass, handle with) wer inane aoe, _— ‘hehe } captains representing ports from Phoe- | fish and | being told 50 pounds, the} 
They are doliars which bring quick | care’’ isn’t one of them. ' shops. Standard rate gases are sell- bus, Va., ~ Boothbay, Maine. i —— CORES RES 
J ) = | | ing at 13 cents a gallon, third-rate The president remained seated in| Just about enough to feed my 
and certain aid when it is needed | | grade at 12 cents and ethr] at 16 | his automobile while both he and, family.” 
the most. The value of platinum has in-| cents for cash. Shaves and other | Mr. a were introduced.) The greeting at the navy yard was 
Atlanta has always responded | creased greatly except as-a hirsute | toosorial touches are at 10 cents at | Meanwhile, Mrs. Roosevelt, their son,} not the first exchanged between the 
. P g y @ ‘ irsute; oy shops, while haircuts are 15 James, and the prime minister's! president and his maritime callers. 
liberally and promptly to the Red substitute for acting. ' @ents at the highest-priced shops. daughter, Ishbel. went aboard the | The Thebaud passed the U. 8. 8. 


Cross roll call. Such 2 response js | 
ali the more necessary this year 
because of the greater demands for 
reijief now Deing received by this | 


Sti 


rid of 


is. one 
e 


il people were trying to get 
all restraints and property | 


Ice is delivered at the platform at 
15 cents a hundred. 

All these businesses show flam- 
bouyant advertieements. Cedartown 
has ee rated as a rather 
high-cost-of- ving city. 


a siin 


weatherbeaten schooner and inspected | 
her from stem to stern. | 
The captains all were noticeably} 
affected. perhaps a trifle embarrassed | 
by the sudden and unexpected meet-. 


- 


Sequoia, aboard which the presiden 
was cruising, some 18 miles down 
the Potomac, earlier in the day. 


Coolidge and Representatives Healey 
and Treadway, of Massachusetts. Rep- 
resentative Andrew, of the Glouces- 
ter district, 


had joined the Thebaud 


A delegation of congressmen await-; down the river shortly before noon. 


«| Thebanud's arrival 


at her dock. arriving alongside in a navy seaplane 
with the man they had, sailed They : ee Senators Walsh and, and being picked up by 4 dory. 


-.-- 


, ward : 
' night to organize for the purpose 0! 
erystallizing sentiment against whisky | 


the same negro bandits when they 
robbed the Willis Soda Company of 
| $50. The boy refused to tell where 


the money was kept and the negroes 
struck him. He was taken to Grady 


hospital for treatment. J. R. Willis is: 


the manager of the soda company. 


BASIC OF PARLEY 
IS NOT CHANGED, 
HERRIOT CLAIMS 


Continued From First Page. 


Mr. Roosevelt. With a shrug of his 
shoulders he said: 

“IT do not know what will be dis- 
cussed.” 

Asked if disarament would enter 
into the conversations, he said he 
thought that it was “very likely.” 


PARIS MORE HOPEFUL : 
SETTLEMENT 


OF DEBT 
PARIS, April 23.—(UP)—French | 


authorities, pleased with initial 
ports of the reception 
and Washington of the mission headed 


by Edouard Herriot, expressed the 


earnest hope tonight that the conver-| 
Roosevelt | 


sations with President 
would pave the way for a settlement 
of the war debts question. 

The United Press was informed that 
if the war debts angle can be cleared 


up the French government will con-' 


gratulate itself on enjoving wider po- 


litical friendship throughout the world | 
than at any time during the past ten) 


years. 


NAZIS MAKE GAINS 
IN AUSTRAIN VOTING 


INNSBRUCK, Austria, April 23.— | 


(P)—The nazi party scored phenom- 
enal gains and emerged numerically 
the strongest party in a municipal 


election here today which was watched | 


throughout Europe as an_ indicator 


of the future course of Austrian poli-| 


tics. 
The election was for the 20 offices 
in the municipal eouncil, The Christian 


social (government) party held a ma-| 


jority of only one in the last council, 
which contained no nazis. 


The nazis polled nearly 15.000 
votes, more than 12 times their 
strength in the 1931 election. 

The socialists polled 9.932, com- 


pared with 12,044 in the last ballot-, 


ting. while the Christian socials, for 
whom Chancellor Engelbert 
stumped, ran third with 9,504. 


The Pan-German party dropped to) 


S98 votes from 5,060. 


More than 90 per cent of the elec-| 


torate participated. 


RIGHTIESTS TRIUMPH 


IN SPAIN ELECTIONS 


MADRID. April 24.—(Monday.)— 
(/)—Incomplete returns early today 
from the country-wide balloting for 
municipal councilmen Sunday indicat- 
ed that rightist candidates had been 


! sunecessful in the provinces of Navar- 
‘ra. Palencia. Valladolid. Cuenea, Ciu- 
dad Real and Salamanca. 


MINISTERS TO HOLD 
PROHIBITION MEETING 


Ministers of churches in the seventh 
will meet at 7:30 o'clock to- 


and all forms of intoxicating drinks, | 


it was announced Sunday. The meet- 
ing will be held at the West End 
Christian church ang the Rev. Har- 


| old Shields will preside. 


More than 100 ministers and church | 
_leaders are expected to attend and | 
several well-known Atleantans will 


speak on the subject. A p7rmanent 
chairman of the pastors will be elect- 
ed and active work will be undertak- 


en to educate the people ‘o avoid al- | 


if 


was sid. 


—- - = 


eoholie drinks. 


Vincent Minella and his sister, Fran-| 


lo) others on! 


Detective John Collins aud five com- 
panions, who were fishing aboard the 
Philip : 

feet. | 
They went alongside the flaming Zan- | . He 
gara and took off the two passengers J } 


who remained huddled in the bow. 
fearing to jump overboard. 
Then the Mildred pulled six men, 


Kurlap. | 


re- | 
in New York! 


Dollfuss | 


gara. date thousands brought the ruling 
ri Md ‘ : ** 4 , . > 
Ihe fire started when a gasoline; against a “public spectacle” from Su- 
Stove aboard the Zangara exploded.) perior Judge Louis H. Ward. 


Only seven seats, Judge Ward fur- 
ther ordered, will be reserved in the 
small courtroom. They will be for 
members of Mooney's family. 

The thousands of sympathizers and 
curious spectators which police predict 
will be drawn to the new climax of 
the 17-year old drama must waié ont- 
side the hall of justice for develop- 


ments, 


AT LEE’S MILL HOME 


W. J. Lee, well-known resident of 


Clayton. county 2nd a member of 2a 
ploueer family, died Sunday night at 
his residence at Lee's Mill, near For- 
rest Park. He was 76 years of age. 

Mr. Lee had been the civil engineer 
of Clayton county, in which Lee's Mil? 
is located, for more than 40 vears. He 
was a member of the Forrest Grove 
Baptist church. in which he was ac- 
tive. Mr. Lee's father built the old 
mill before the War Between the 
States and it is one of the landmarks 
in the county. 

Mr. Lee operated Wee's Mill for 
many years and was widely known 
‘in his section. He is survived by his 
wife. seven sons, J. B.. W. S., J. M.. 
E. P.. C. R. and E. H. Lee. of For- 
|rest Park, and T. D. Lee, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla.: six daughters, Mrs. (. [,. 
Jones, Mrs. E. H: Berger, Mrs. J. B. 
| McKinney. Mrs. W. TL. Williamson 
and Miss Clara Lee, of Forrest Park. 
and Mrs. Raymond Cates, of Jackson- 
ville; a brother. Ed Lee. of Forrest 
|Park, and 47 grandchildren, many of 
whom reside in Atlanta. Funeral ar- 
rangements will be announced by Har- 
ry G. Poole. 


ROOSEVELT. GUEST 
REPORT PROGRESS 


| Continued From First Page. 
istatesmen reported upon their return 
}at 6 o’clock tonight that they felt 
‘the trip had given the best opportuni- 
ity of their three days for constant at- 
tention to the serious problems at 
| hand, 

The trim government yacht which 
|carried the chief executives of the 
‘United States and Great Britain, 
cruised zbout 27 miles down the river 
to a point just beyond Indian Head. 
Md.. where it anchored until the re- 
turn voyage wa. begun at @ o'clock. 

Many Problems Studied. 


») 


| Secretary Hull and Ambassador 
Lindsay headed the American anid 


British economic staffs of advisers 
‘which gathered for both morning and 
‘afternoon meetings in the state de- 
|; partment. 

The economic conversations were de- 
clared to encompass the field of mone- 
tary stabilization, commodity prices, 
reduction of trade barriers and other 
vital problems. 

‘hile agreeing that progress had 
been made the conferees carefully re- 
frained from reporting definite agree- 
ments until they had talked again 
tonight at the White House. 

| Others who participated in the eco- 
|nomie parleys and who were invited 
| to the White House included: For the 
| United States, Raymond Moley, as- 
‘sistant secretary of state; Chairman 
Pittman, of the senate foreign rela- 
tions committee: William C. Bullitt, 
special assisgant to Secretary Hull : 
Herbert Feis. economie adviser to. the 
state department, and James H. War- 
burg, New York banker and eeonomic 
ladviser to the president; for the 
| British. Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, eco- 
'nomie adviser to the British govern- 
‘ment: T. K. Bewley, economic coun- 
selor: A. E. Overton. of the British 
board of trade, and H. O. Chalkley, 
commercial counselor of the British 
embassy. 

| While officials declined to elabo- 
‘rate on that part of the communique 
concerning the Roosevelt-MacDonald 
disarmament dis:ussion, it was under- 
stood in reliable quarters that the con- 
versation was devoted primarily no! 
to Anglo-Amertizan disarmament 
moves. Both nations have many times 
| volunteered their fullest adherence to 
| plans for arms reduction, and it was 
jassumed the talk turned rather to 
' methods of bringing other nations inte 


co-operation for realistie moves in the 
| direction of disarmament. 
Whether MacDonald's own disarm- 
ament plan advanced a few weeks ago 
figured prominently in the discussion 
was not stated, but since it is the 
pending business of the Geneva con- 
ference it w indicated it had been 
discussed. 
' Under the MacDonald plan, Euro- 
pean armies would be limited to spe- 
and with a view to meet- 


' 


as 


| cifie figures. 


ing French demand for security 
‘against attack it provides for agree- 
ment among the signatories of the 


Kellogg-Briand peace pact to consult 
together in case of war or a threat 
|of war. 
| The democratic platform contains a 
| plank favoring some such consultative 
provision, but the administration thus 
far has made uo move in that direc- 
tion and is meanwhile keeping a close 
eye on public opinion. 

Niembers the economic advisory 
staffs. appeared well pleased tonight 


with the results of their day's conver- 


ot 


satious. 

One said that they found in gen- 
eral “that they think alike.” 

At the British embassy it was 
stated on behalf of MacDonald that 
he is “warmly looking forward to the 
nleasure of meeting again his old 
friend, M. Herriot.” 

“He feels.” the statement said, “that 


M. Herriot’s presence in Washington 
is 1. happy augury for the world eco- 
'nomie conference.’ 

After a three-hour conference at the 


| White House tonight, a joint com- 
'munique was issued on hehalf of 


President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald saying their discus- 
sion had centered around “the mone- 
| tary aspects” of the problems of world 
economic recovery to be taken up at 
the London conference in June. 
statement was taken as indi- 
that stabilization of exchange 
cupied the principal attention 
evening meeting. 


he 
cating 


; had ay 
= the 
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~ REVISION IN MARKETING 
- URGED INCOTTON GOODS 


Harvard Business School 
Finds No General Weak- 


ness in Textile Affairs. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 23.— 
The Harvard Business school has just 
published a cotton textile study en- 


titled “Merchandising of Cotton Tex- | Academy will 


tiles: Methods and Organization,” 


merchandising practices in the indus- 
try obtained from 120 companies, and 
recommendations for the correction of 
the weaknesses revealed by this study. 

The work was carried on by the 
division of research of the Harvard 
Bysiness school under the direction of 
Profeesor M. T. Copeland and As- 
sistant Professor Edmund P. Learn- 
ed, The study was financed by the 
Textile Foundation, Inc., organized 
hy act of congress, for scientific and 
economic research in the textile in- 
dustry. 

The advisory committee on distribu- 
fiom research, representing the indus- 
iry, in selecting the Harvard Business 
school to carry out this first project 
for research in cotton textile mar- 
keting methods, thereby provided for 
a completely impartial investigation 
from an unprejudiced source, accord- 
ing to Walter S, Brewster, chairman 
of the advisory committee. The per- 
sonnel of the committee is: Walter 
S. Brewster, chairman: Leavelle Me- 
Campbell, Robert T. Stevens and Wil- 
diam E. Winchester, Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants; Harry L. 
Bailey and G. Edward Buxton, Cot- 
ton Textile Institute; Fessenden S&S. 
Blanchard. National Association of 
(‘otton Manufacturers; George S. 
Harris, American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; George Hussey, Tex- 
tile Brokers’ Association: Henry G., 
F. Lauten, Textile Fabrics Associa- 
tion; W. I... Pierce, National Agsocia- 
tion of Finishers of Cotton Fabries. 

The study ineludes merchandising 
and organization problems for house- 
hold products, style merchandise, 
mens wear, grey goods. and cottgn 
rarn. The report considers the ef- 
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QUICKLY RELIEVES 
Intestinal Stasis 


The real reason for most stomach ges 
and constipation is Intestinal Stasis, 
er the too slow movement of waste 
-food matter through the bowels. 
Adlerika cleans out both upper and 
lower bowels. It also reduces the num- 
her of bacteria in the intestines and 
gives a mild tonic effect which tones 
np your system and tends to make 
vour bowels regular. Get Adierika 

from your druggist today. 

FOR FREE SAMPLE—Write 
Adierika, Dept. J-l, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


WHAT IS THIS 


JINKY 


BUSINESS. 


| 


| 


BIG PARADE HERE 
MARKS OBSERVANCE 
OF MEMORIAL DAY 


Under the marshalship of John M.' 
Slaton Jr., the Memorial Day parade | 


on Wednesday, will be one of the most, 


Army band, and the Marist College 


colorful and tuneful events in many | 
years, 

The colorful uniforms of the Shrine 
Band, American Legion Drum and} 
Bugle Corps, Shrine Oriental Band, 
the- Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War Drum and Bugle 
Corps, Shrine Chanters, Salvation 


will be seen among the vari-colored 


|uniforms of the different high schools. 


The drab gray of the Georgia Military 
be highly reminiscent 


‘of the boys of the sixties. Practically 
presenting a criticai examination of | 


school, 


every high school band will appear in! 
the parade, including the Bo: :’ High! 
school, Tech High school, Fulton High |! 
Russell High school, Georgia! 
Military Academy and Marist College. | 


Featured in ‘Follies of 1933’ 


1 


| The blue uniforms of the Georgia Tech! 
; 


naval unit will contrast greatly with 
' the olive uniforms of the 122nd Infan- 


‘ 


| 


try. The Atlanta Police Band will also | 
-add color and music to the occasion. | 
|Honor guests of the Ladies’ Memorial | 
| Association from almost every organi-| 
zation will participate in the parade, | 


including representatives from _prac- 
|tically every chapter of the 


’ 


United | 


| Daughters of the Confederacy. Ameri- | 


can Red Cross. 
federacy, and the Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War. 


TILL MISSING 
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Children of the Con-!| 


IN COLORADO STORMS 


>> 
at). 


DENVER, April 
day as a warm sun bathed Colorado 
and. Wyoming after one of the most 
severe spring storms in recent years, 

Most side roads were still blocked 


by heavy drifts. but all main highways | 


‘had been opened. Mild temperatures 
melted the snow rapidly. 


| No trace had vet been found of C. | 


'A. McCommon, Colorado Springs bus- 
‘iness man for whom 
isearch was carried on. 
| Peter Erickson, 00-year-old Laramie 
eccentric, who was believed to have 
perished from exposure in the blizzard, 
(was the object of a search on the 
plains south and east of that city. 

| Thirteen other persons had been 
rescued, 

fects of the current depression upon 
the organization of the cotton textile 
industry, but its chief concern, accord- 
ing to Dr. Copeland, is with the 
explanation and possible remedy of 
the persistently unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of the last 13 years, and the 
conclusions of the report are appli- 
cahle to the normal operation of the 
industry. 
tile industry the report shows to be 
age business ability,” 
land. “The management cannot be 
fairly indicated on grounds of general 
incompetency. And since the cotton 
industry operated vear after year at 
a highe percentage of capacity than 
was attained by many other indus- 


of the trouble seem more deeply root- 
ei than in the problem of excess ca- 
pacity, 

‘The most important conclusions of 
this report,” he said, “lay 
on three factors essential in the long 
run to success: First, the necessity 
of giving primary emphasis to the 
consumer viewpoint in creating prod- 
ucts; second, provision for special- 
ization within organizations to per- 
mit adequate attention to merchan- 
dising; third, a unity Of control over 
marketing production, and financial 
functions of each business enterprise 
whieh can be accomplished only by 
an integration of mills, selling houses, 
and converters.” 

The board of directors of the Tex- 
tile Foundation are Franklin W. 
treasurer: Henry A. Wallace, 
secretary of commerce: Frank D., 
Cheney and Edward JT. Pickard, sec- 


retary, and assistant secretary. 


secre- | 
tary of agriculture; Daniel C. Roper, | 


(P)—Two | 


a Widespread | 


“The management of the cotton tex- | 


fries that were prosperous, the causes | 


emphasis | 


Among the features of the ‘Follies of 1933,” which is to be presented at the city auditorium Thursday, 


Friday and Saturday, will be the Novelty Band of Joe Carter, 
From left to right are Adolph Binder, Miss Ermond Steele, Paul Carter, Miss Edna Mehaffey and Joe Carter. 
The show is sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


well-known 


stage and radio entertainers. 
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OUND LOCAL 
CONTRACT JABLES 


bY Whitner Carf/ 


- 


The team-of-four championship of 


tiene ee 


|Atlanta for @he year 1933 has pro- | 


'gressed to that stage where the de- 
‘cision rests between two teams. 
present title holders, Mrs. Humphrey 
Wagar, Mrs. Joseph Taylor Jr., Mrs. 
'Spotswood Grant and Billy 
being one quartet and the foursome 
}eomposed of Ben Conyers, Don Dan- 
;iel, Frank Smith and Whitner Cary 
‘furnishing the other. 


challenge the present champions 


last board had been counted in the 
final round of the tournament. 
‘challenge round to 
‘champions was to have been played 
| Monday evening, but owing to the fact 


|that Mr. Barrett was detained in An- | 
igusta by reason of putting last busi- | 
'ness touches to inheriting some rather | 
imposing sum of money the match has | 
In | 


been postponed until a later day. 
‘this age one should never hinder an- 
other in inheriting money,. be it little 
or small in its amount. 

The tournament conducted in 
i knockout manner’ was staged Satur- 


day afternoon and evening with cight | 


'teams accepting the issue. Two 
}rounds of 16 boards each 
'Saturday afternoon at the Druid Hills 
Golf Club. The result of this play 
brought the field down to the two 
finalist. 

Saturday evening at the Atlanta 
Bridge Club the winning foursome 
was opposed to that sterling quartet 
of Mrs. W. D. Thompson, Mrs. E. EF. 
David, Sidney Smith and O. C, 


i Blackmon in a 40-board final match. 


Hobbs, chairman; Stuart W. Cramer, | 


? 


The margin of victory was nine 
boards. 

The winning team gained its right 
to the final round by defeating in 
the first round the team composed 


of Mrs. Giles, Mrs. Tutwiller, Mrs, 


‘Niles Schoh and Tom Daniel and in 
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YOu'RE IN IT! He's in it! We're all in it! What? A rut. The great American rut. 
Get out of it for a few weeks this summer. Europe is many dollars nearer now. 
Low steamship rates. Low living costs in Europe . .. We've written a book about 
it. It tells how “to afford” Europe this year. Dollars and cents details. It’s free. 


This message sponsored by 
Transatiantic Steamship 
Lenes’ Anchor Line, Cansduan 
Pacioc Seeamships, Cosulaxh 
Line. Canard Line, French 
Lise. Ham>urg-Amerwar Lae, 
Holland Ameria Line, [milan 


your 


free booklet “This Year of All Years.” 


NAME. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES, 80 Broad Sc., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—-Will you please send me, without 


THIS YEAR 
OF Ary 
aay TRARS 


une. Norrk German Liovrd, 
ed Sear Line, United Scares 
lunes, White Sax Line. 


ADDEESS_ 


The | 


Sarrett | 


The latter team won the right to | 
in | 


in the hands of men of at least aver- | the late: hours of Saturday when the | 


said Dr. Cope- | The | 


decide the 1953 | 


the | 


were held | 


} 


TURNAMENT WINNERS AT GLANCE. 
Haviland-Balliett Tournament. 
a we Oe vse eke 5,000 Points 
Wileen ‘TTarry .......5,300 Points 
Robert Ingram ......5,300 Points 
Knowles-Vretman Tournament. 
North and South. 
Mrs. . TT. Vardaman and 
E. 
Mrs. F. H. Rayfield 
Elmo Massenzale 
East and West. 
Mrs. Joseph ‘Taylor Jr. and Mrs. 
Spotswood Grant 92 
Mrs’ W. D. Thompson and Whitner 


Mrs 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


and Mrs. 


Piedmont Driving Club. 
North and South. 
Mrs. St. Elmo Massengale and Mrs. 
Arthur Deveney 
Tom Johnson and Harold Patter- 
‘gin ew Second 
East and West. 
and Mrs. Clarence’ Knowles, First 
eee Mra. B. A. BACE .«<ce 005 Second 
West End Golf Club. 
Curley Florence and ‘‘Sleep’’ Cason 106 
J. B. McConnell and Bob Hollings- 
worth 99 
J. R. Adamson Jr. and Dick Smith 
Cavendish Club (Individual.) 
Sidney Smith 
Fred Shaefer 
Cavendish Club (Pair). 
Fd Nix and John Tyner 
Sidney Smith and Whitney Cary ... 
Mrs. George Blaek and Frank Smith. . 


Mr. 
Mr. 


D8 | 


round the foursome com- 
and Mrs._S. B. 
Ruth Burroughs 


the second 
posed of Mr. 
burne, Miss 
Erskine Jones. 
Mrs. Davird, 


and 


Mrs. ‘Thompson, 
Blackmon and Smith gained their 
final round as a result of a first- 
round victory over the strong Atlanta 
Bridge Club team of Ed Nix, John 
| Tyner, Charlie May and Martin May 
(and a second round triumph over the 
'quartet consisting of Mrs. 


ry and Niles Schuh. 

Two of the matches were extremely 
close, The victory of the David- 
Thompson-Blackmon-Smith team over 
the Nix-Tyner-May combination was 
by the margin of only one board while 
the first-round encounter which saw 
the Calhoun-Clarke-Perry-Schuh quar- 
tet triumph over that supposedly 
strong outfit of Mrs. St. Elmo Massen- 


Porter and Sam Maddox Jr. was 
forced into three extra boards before 
a verdict was returned. 


In the play-off, the Calhoun-Clarke- 
Perry-Schuh team won by one board. 
This team deserved much credit for 
its victory, none of the players com- 
posing it ever having played with 
each other and forming just five min- 
utes before play started. 

The other first-round match saw the 
Fishburne-Burroughs-Jones team win 
from the foursome composed of Mrs. 
L. D. MecMath, Miss Clara Lempke, 
Mrs. Garvey and Hilery Gardner. 

Random Notes. 

With the city championship now 
over save the challenge round in the 
team-of-four event, Atlanta  bridze 
players are looking forward to the 
big world-wide bridge Olympic which 
will be staged on the’ evening of 
May .- 

No less than five of these Olympic 
tournaments will be held in Atlanta 
and judging from what I hear they 
will all find plenty of players present. 
The following tournaments will be 
held on that evening: Mrs. Annie 
Adair Foster's at the Georgian Ter- 
race; Standard Club’s at the club- 
house; Mrs. Emma McDaniel’s at her 
studio on Juniper street; Mrs. How- 
ard Rucknell’s at the Piedmont Driv- 
ing Club and Erskine Jones’ at his 
residence, The price of the Olympic 
this year is $1, just half what it was 
last year. 

Mrs. Foster will resume her semi- 
‘monthly evening tournaments this 
week. The one last week was called 
| off by reason of the city champion- 
ship being held on Saturday. Her 
| Tuesday afternoon 
continue as usual. 


snenns | 
| Mrs. E. E. David is still leading | 


_the field in the Haviland-Balliett se- 
ries of rubber bridge 


There are two more sessions in the 


A. P. Cal- 
houn, Mrs. Elwiu Clarke, Frank Per- 


gale, Mrs. O. B. Keeler, Miss Peggy. 


tournaments will | 


___ FOREIGNLANGUAGES 
‘MATHEMATICS LOSE 
FAVOR IN SCHOOLS 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—(/)— | 


| 


} 
' 
' 


| 
| 


| 


Fish- | 


tournaments. | 


present series and while anything can | 


happen to dislodge a winner right up | 


to the last hand, the outlook appears ' 


very the 


leader. 


QUEZON SEEKS CHANGE 
IN INDEPENDENCE ACT 


encouraging for 


present | 


' 


i 


NEW YORK, April 3.—(4)—Man- | 


nel L. Quezon, president of the Phil- 
ippine senate, on his arrival here to- 
day expressed himself 


the Hare-Hawes-Cutting act is amend- 


in sympathy | 
with the movement for immediate in-| 
dependence for the Philippine, unless | 


’ 


ed to provide for continuance of free. 


trade during the first five vears of | 
laid | 


the 10-year transition period 


down by the bill. 


HAPPY HOMES 
MADE HAPPIER 
WITH 
JINKYS 


/manual arts are being offered for the 


Those subjects that have made many 
a high sehool student burn the mid- 
night oil—mathematics and foreign 
languages—are rapidly losing popn- 
larity in secondary education in favor 


of social subjects and physical edu- | 


cation, 
This was reported today in a na- 


tional survey of 22.000 high schools | 
of education, | 


by the federal office 
which termed its work the “most com- 
prehensive and_ illuminating = study 
ever made of the American system of 
secondary education.” 

Progress in publie secondary edu- 
ction. Irewever. has been steady, said 
the three-year-investigation report. 


NEW YORK 
(HOTEL for only 


AvAy/ 


"Tints low rate is only ONE of 
The Chesterfield features. There 
are many eS eee 


It is new! modern! A PERFECT 
location for the visitor. Around 
the corner is the World-Famed 
Radio Citys ie ae hoohia’ 


Write for bookleg 
HOTEL 
Cue 


1130 West 49th St. (Times Sq.) 
NEW YORK 


STERFIELD 


MOREHOUSE DEBATERS 
WILL MEET HOWARD 


Additional courses in fine arts and 


first time this year as part of the 
curriculum of the Atlanta University | 
summer school. Hale Woodruff, head 


of the art department, will teach two 
courses. Art appreciation, drawing 
and painting will be a study of art 
following the development and _ the 


various schools of interpretation from 
the earliest stages to the present day. 
Particular emphasis wil! be laid upon 


the influence on contemporary art. 
Modern movements in art will be stud- 
ied together with the work vf the con- 
temporary painters and sculptors. A 
course in advanced painting and com- 
postion will go into the elements and 
fundamentals of picture construction 
including color, rhythm, unity and 
harmony. The technique of painting 
will also be imeluded in this work. 


|'PERU TROOPS ADVANCE 


| IN AMAZON VALLEY 
LIMA, Peru, April 23.—(4)—A war 
| office announcement today said Pe- # 


ruvian forces had advanced about twe 
miles last Thursday in the Gueppi sec- 
tor of the upper Amazon valley, where 
Peru and Colombia. have been in con- 
flict several months over control of 
the Leticia territory. 


A FULL-SIZE 


5 CUBIC FEET NET MEASUREMENT (5.8 FT. GROSS) — 
AND PLENTY OF SHELF SPACE (10.7 SQ. FT.) 


REFRIGERATOR 


at 


99 


20 


CASH 
f. 0. b. Factory 


Hi | 
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MODEL 450 


A Slight Additional Charge ~ for Terms—See Your Dealer — 


Now on Display at Your 
Majestic Refrigerator Dealer 


Majestic Hermetic Sealed-Refrigerator Is the 
Only Refrigerator Guaranteed for 3 Years 


King Hdw. 
Rich's 


4th Floor 


53 Peachtree St. 


Co. 
Cable's 


Radio and Refrigerator Dept. 
Operated by J. E. Waldrop Co. 


CAPITAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, DISTRIBUTOR, 393 PEACHTREE 


Haverty Furn. Co. 


Corner Pryor and Edgewood Ave. 


Sterchi's 


116-120 Whitehall 


TAXICABS 


365 Days A Year 
24 Hours Every Day 


AT YOUR COMMAND! 


LACK AND WHITE Taxicabs place at your command personal 
transportation service at a cost so low that to call a cab frequently is 


no punishment for your pocketbook. 
Your own private car needs are met with taxicabs that are clean and 


comfortable, operated by experienced, licensed drivers. : 
When emergencies arise or pleasure calls the Black & White Taxicab 
is at your door in response to your summons. No matter what the occa- 


sion or hour or place, when you need dependable, personal transportation, 
you'll find a Black & White Taxicab 


- » as near as your telephone. 
COMPARATIVE TAXI CAB RATES 


ATLANTAS OLD RATE 


IMI 
30 40 50 


MILE 


70 
ATLANTAS PRESENT RATE 


2-MILES 3- 


90 100 110 


2 3-Mi 


Fuac|prop 
30... 


Y2 BASIS 


NEW YORK RATE 


EMILE | 


¥2 BASIS 


SHiLes 


70- 
Ye BAS! 


Taxicab fares in Atlanta used 


The present fare is a voluntary 


everyone. 
Twenty-four hour service and low fares are only two 


2-MILES 


Y% BASIS 


MEMPHIS 


~ =75 
RATE 


 2MiieS  . SMILES 


rus|pace IME 


yy 


—45 55 


BIRMINGHAM RATE 


Ys BASIS 
FUG |oR0P < aL 


65" 
¥s BASIS * 


3-MiLES 


2/5 BASIS 
you 


2-MiLES 


a 


FAG DROP 
% 


45—- 35 
NASHVILLE RATE 


65— 2 BASIS 


__3-MiLEs 
75 — 2 BASIS 


NOTE FLAG DROP COMPARISON 


The BEST possible door-to-door service 
at the LOWEST possible cost. 


BLACK «WHITE 


CAB CO. 


A. L. BELLE ISLE, President 
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OUR TAXICAB is not only prompt, but is responst- 
ble as well. You have no need to worry about safety 
or destination. Your driver knows Atlanta. Your fare is 
plainly shown on an Ohmer Taximeter; the same fare 
whether one or five passengers, and your payment receipted. 


to be so high that a 


taxicab was considered a luxury. NOW YOU RIDE UP 
TO TWO MILES FOR THIRTY CENTS, almost twice 
the distance of the average automobile trip around town. 


reduction put into ef- 


fect in order to place daily use of Taxicabs within reach of 


of the many reasons why Atlanta’s Black & White Service 


is used as a model for other cities. : 
Call a Taxicab TODAY and note the high 
elass of service available. 
In return for your patronage we offer 
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THE GUMPS—A MOTHER’S 


PLIG H 


WELL, MOTHER = 
HOW DO | KNOW 
WHY UNCLE BIA 
aoe ~ oa WHILE 
WE 
TALKING? TO HIM? AS YOu CALL 
with TH 


WIM = 


BEAUTIFUL 


TIME - MONEY — 


AND THIS I$ THE THANKS | GET FOR 
TAKING YOU ABROAD ~ TRY! 
|] GIND A TLE FOR YoU TO MARRY~ 
AND AFTER | GET THE WEALTHIESGT 
BACHELOR IN THE WORLD FOR YoU - 
You SPoiL. ALL ANY PLANS — 


T 


_— a 


NG To 


. | hi 


Wid 


eee \Z 
‘NANA 1 TAKE YOU ABROAD AGAIN 


WHAT | SHOULD DBO Is 


TAKE YOU ACROSS MY KNEE = 
A COUPLE OF SWELL SWERTHEARTS 


YOU AND BIM “TURNED 


OUT Tish ON ONE END 
OF THE - 


AND A FOOL ON 
THE OTHER = 


ney mon cmt, SON 


Oe ei el Ml li il til ail il el il il tl 
tll il i i i i i ti i i i i i i a 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE. 

Perilla Fairfax and Corey Maiden are mar- 
ried at the Long Island summer home of 
John Lovell, her stepfather. Tony Gaskell. 
Philadelphia lawyer, is best man, and 
Coles, a friend of of Malcolm Fairfax, Peril- 
la’s brother, an usher Corey. whose home 
is in Richmond, is very wealthy. He is 
38 and Perilla only 24, but it is a true love 
match. The night before the wedding, Mal- 
colm says he has a headache and asks for 
aspirin. Tony produces some white tab- 
lets, which he says are better. and Corey 


4 4 


THAT SURE WAS 
NICE OF ‘TOM 
TAKE TO GIVE US 
THAT STOVE= 
EVERYONE HAS 
BEEN SWELL TO 
US. SINCE ‘THE 
HOUSE BURNED 


“9 
typ 

“4 
AP 
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LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE—LUCKY 


WE'RE SITTIN’ 
PRETTY=- PLENTY 

©’ BLANKETS, A 
GOOD TENT, PLENTY 
TO EAT, MONEY 
TH’ BANK= WHAT 
MORE COULD WE 
USE, IF WE WAD 


IN 


iT 2 


WHY, WHOEVER 
BORNED OUR HOUSE 


WITH -THE INSURANCE 


DID US A FAVOR- 


MONEY, ANO AT 

THE CHEAP CosT 

©’ BUILDIN’*OUT 

HERE IN TH’ COUNTRY 
NOW, WE'LL BE 
"WAY AHEAD- 


WE'LL BUILD 
A BETTER PLACE 
THAN WE HAD 
BEFORE,. ANDO 
HAVE MONEY 
LEFT OVER= 
YEP, SANDY- 
WE’RE JUST 
LUCKY= 
THAT'S ALL= 


~ Soe 
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also takes one. Bot Coles recalls to Peril- 
la his threat that if she marries anyone 
else he will kill her. the bridegroom or him- 
self, but her mother says Bob is only teasing 
her. The bridal couple are entertained elab- 
orately two days later at Washington, where 
they stop en route by motor car to Rich- 
mond. hile Perilla is dancing, her partner 
makes a disparaging remark about Corey's 
mother. She pleads fatigue, Corey makes 
their excuses, and when they reach their ho- 
tel, Corey takes her in his arms and is say- 
ing ‘‘Darling, you won't like my mother: 
she isn’t lovable.’’ when he drops to the 
floor dead. NOW GO ON WITH THE 
STORY. 


INSTALLMENT VIII. 

“Ts Mrs. Malden ill?” asked Perilla. 

“Always more or less ill, I fancy. 
Probably a hypochondriac. She wants 
to see you, but I feel rather as if she 
is not going to welcome you with 
open arms. Do you know her at all?” 

“Only what I have heard of her. 
But she is my husband's mother.” 

“T didn’t talk with her directly. 
but I was informed that the funeral 
seryices would be held at Malden hall, 
and that her son would be buried in 
Richmond.” 


ee ——— 


NO, Lt SIMPLY 
WON'T HEAR TO 
YOUR STOPPING 
AT A HOTEL, 
UNCLE OSCAR 


YEH-T 
THINK SHE 
JUST FEO 

ME A PIECE 


COVER. | 
Ringe | 


WHAT MAMIE 
CAN 00 WITH 
& COOK 


THAT, 


CAPT. SCHMALTZ, 
iS NO PART OF 
ANY COOK BOOK. 
THEM BiscUITS 
IS MY OWN 
CREMATION. 


PAN NO ATTENTION 
TO HER , ONCLE OSCAR. 
iF ONE OF MY BOARDERS 


DEPEND THAT I(T iS THE 


IF THEY WANT A GOOD 

CUP OF COFFEE, THEY 

GET THE BEST CUP OF 
Bo COFFEE 


BAe® iN THE 
hE 


WORLD 
AN 
) 


ORDERS A EGG THEY CAN 


MOON MULLINS—OSCAR DOESN’T WANT IT 


FRESHEST EGG IN THE WORLD, 


) 
7 
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I CERTAINLY 
BELIEVE THAT. 
tT TOLD MAMIE 
I WAN'TED &A 
SMALL STEAK- 


AFRAID OF 


nw “32S wis wags 


LF ISON 


’ NEEON'T 6E 
THAT STEAM. 


FOR SEASONING 


“Very well, that is for her to de- 


cide.” 
Mr. Hardwicke, manager of the 


OH- I AIN'T AFRAIO. 
L'VE KEPT MY 

HEAD WHEN FACED 
WITH STEAKS 

SIX ‘TIMES ‘THE SIZE 
OF ‘THIS ONE, 


hotel. arrived then, and Perilla and 
Dr. Hornby went back to the living 
room to meet him. Just as the doc- 
tor was about to suggest calling in 
a mortician Mr. Lovell and Malcolm 


Fairfax arrived. 

Perilla threw herself in Mr. 
Lovell’s arms. at the same time draw- 
ing Malcolm to her. Only for a mo- 
ment she gave way to her emotion’ 
and then, recovering her poise, she 
spoke in her usual tone, though her 
voice trembled. 

“Just a moment.” said John Lovell, 
“Perilla, dear, you must—vyou must 
tell us just what happened.” 

“But I don't know, father. I mean 
I don’t know what—what Corey di— 
I’ve not the least idea what caused 
his death.” — 
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SMITTY—CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN! 


SALLYS SALLIES 


WHY GOOD EVENING 


I HAD QUITE A 
HARD Day aT THE 
OFFICE 


+ 
oy 
ay 


4 
’ 


AARS SAA\TH - YES, 1 


BUT I HURRIED | 
AWAY To TAKE @GARE 
OF A PEW) MATTERS 
WERE AT THE HOUSE - 
AHEM ' Now THAT PA IS 


IM THE 
AAAN OF 


THE HOUSE? 


GONE TM TAKING 


mee ne 


= 


exc USE OS A 

MINUTE. LORA. 

SKEEZIX AND 1+ 
| MAVGE BUSINESS 
S TALK OVER. 


Reg U.S Pat oF :Camt 
by The Chicago Tribune 


WELL, YOU 
CERTAINLY ACT 
UKE ONE " 


willl 


eng 


il 


Afi 


‘The best memory is one that for- 


ee 


gets everything that is not worth re- 


——— TT cmt 


GASOLINE ALLEY—REFERENCES 


HOW ABOUT IT, OLD 
TOPt ARE YOU GOING | HE KEEPS SONE, 
TO SURPRISE YOUR 
ONCLE WALT BY 
INVESTING SOME OF 
HIS MONEY 
CONTINENTAL CORNCOB! 


| FOUND WHERE 


MR. MANBEE. DO 
YOO THINK {T'S 
ALL RIGHT TO DO? 
a | 


Ci 


t CF COURSE,IT 1S. ® THE 
Ud FIRST PLACE YOUR UNICLE 
mM WALT SHOULD POUT HIS MONEY 
A TO WORK. 
PLACE YOU ARE GIVIAIG HIM 
m SOMETHING THATS WORTH , 
A LOT. MORE. wee 


1 a 


Ia THE SECOND 


— 3 
¥ tes 


¥ y 
Ps | 


> 


te 
o W li. 
Sa WE 


MT? mmm 6 sa 


| CERTAINLN DO, SKEEZIK. YF 
WORK FOR 


KE'S PINE TO 


AND | KNOW HE'S GONG 


TO MAKE A LOT OF 


Reg. U.S. Pat Off ; Copyright, 1938, by The Chueago Tribune 


membering. 


Aunt Het 


WELL} THINK OF COMING 
HOME FROM WORK AND 
CINDING YOU HERE, 
SIMON KONSHUS !! 
WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN 
THE PAST FiVE OR 
SIX YEARS, SIMON ? 


c WHY -E@-I SUST 
“DROPPED IN AN’ I 
DIDN'T WANNA GO 
‘WITHOUT SAYIN’ 
*GOODBY" TO YOU 

WINNIE "! 


GOODBY, 


4} WINNIE - 
cs 


_ 


I'VE BEEN WORKIN’ IN SOUTH 
AMERICA TH’ LAST FEW 
YEARS FOR TH’ AMALGAMATED 
FRUIT LINE AN’ THIS 1S My 
FIRST VACATION — WELL, 


DON'T BE SIMPLE, 
SIMON !} You'RE 
GOING TO STAY 
FOR DINNER !! 
GIVE ME YOUR 
WAT !! 


a. 


regi, (980 by The C 


*6 


WELL-ER-IT WAS A 
LOVELY’DINNER AND 
-ER- THANKS A LOT 
BuT-#rR-I GUESS tf 


OUGHT'A BE GAYIN’ 
pBy” Now-/ 


0O 


You’RE JUST AS 
BASHFUL AS EVER, 
AREN'T YOU f DON’T 
WORRY ABOUT STAYING 
-wWE'LL PUT YOu 
yP FOR THE NIGHT 
SOME Way !! WE 


DON'T MIND *! | 


“Helen thinks he’s just too bashful 
to propose, but there ain’t no shy- 
ness in a man that sends pictures 
of hisself as Christmas presents.” 


(Copyright, 1983, for The Constitution.) 
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JUST NUTS 


+ 
* 
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The HONEYMOON 
MURDER 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


i i 


“Have you, Dr. Hornby?’ Level | “Afraid of what?” 


went on. 


“No, sir. It is a most*curious case. | 


There is no possible reason that the 
man should have died. 
most thorough examination, and find 


no hidden weakness, no unsuspected | 
un- | 
should | 
have guaranteed Mr. Malden’s life for | 
I would be most glad of your | 
Of course, | 
the family doctor in Richmond, who | 
has doubtless known the subject a long | 
time, will agree or disagree with my | 

I trust I shall be informed | 
The case is exceedingly cu- | 
rious, I can find no reason whatever | 
for death, and I am utterly at a loss | 


trouble, no flaw 
fine constitution. I 


organic 
usually 


in an 


years, 
further advice, Mr. Lovell. 


findings. 
which. 


to explain the circumstance.” 
“Is there, by any possibility, a 


chance for wrongdoing. for foul play?” | 


“Not the slightest! Mr. Malden 
was here alone with his wife. 
Appearances as well as ever, when he 
simply fell to the floor, dying.” 

“Let me tell my people about it 
alone, won't you, doctor? Im sure 
you realize what it means to me to 
go over the details—” 

“Certainly, my dear child. 
me for unnecessary references. 
Mr. Lovell, do vou not think 
should summon the’ mortuary 
ple?” 

“It seems so to me, but am I the 
one to advise? Will not some of the 
family or relatives at Malden House 
come here?” 

“I fancy not. 


we 
peo- 


cept servants. Mrs. Malden has ex- 
pressed a tentative wish that we take 
the body of the late Mr. Malden there 
for burial. Yet, we should not start 
without further notice.” 

“Telephone again.” said Malcolm. 


“I'll look after it, get directions and. 


generally supervise.” 

*Yes, do, Malcolm,” said Perilla. 
“We can't go unannounced, and we 
must go.” 

Hardwicke, who had been talking 
to Boynton, came to the group in the 
sitting room. “I think.” he — said, 


“rather than to have Mr. Fairfax teie- | 
phone Malden House, I would better | 


do it. I have known the family for 
years. 
the conversation,” 

“a. @o. Ur. 
Malcolm. 
of assistance.” These two went down- 
stairs, leaving Perilla alone with her 
father and Sarah. 

“Tell me in a few words. 
Lovell said to his stepdaughter. 
must be ready to meat 


Hardwicke,” said 


dear,” 


it later on.” 


Briefly, but without omitting 
important details, Perilla told 
what had happened. 

“Now, Perilla, listen,” said 
Lovell, “I wasn’t going to say 
to you,, but LI think I'd better. 
listen, too, Sarah. You know 
I know Perilla, how much you 
Corey loved each other. We all 
know, at home, how devoted you were. 
But the whole world doesn’t know 
that. There may easily be people in 
the world, in Washington, even in 
this hotel, who are ready to think 
you were instrumental in killing your 
husband. Hush, dear, don’t ery out. 
This is a thing you must face. It 
cannot bé ignored or forgotten. Don't 
think about it now, don’t worry. don't 
talk. When we can, we will discuss 
it, but not now. 
spoken of, yet again, it may. 
you understand.” 

“I do, Dad, oh, I do. 


I know 


I thought 


of it at once, but we don't cross the 
| bridge until we come to it.” 


“Good girl. Now here is Malcolm 
back. What news, boy?” 

“Mr. Hardwicke is a fine fellow. 
He fixed it all up, and we're to go 
on down to Richmond as soon as we 
are ready. But don’t you think I'd 
better stay here? There'll be things 
to see to, I’m sure. Just as you say, 
though.” 

Malcolm looked doubtfully at his 
sister, and she guessed what he was 
thinking of.” 

Malcolm looked doubtfully at his 
sister, and she guessed what he was 
thinking of.” 

“Out with it, Mal,” she said, look- 
ing deeply thoughtful. “Are you 
afraid for me?’ 


I have made! 
| I'd better stay here, and you two go 


to all | 


.  .- 
Forgive | 
Now, | 


Mr. Malden’s mother | 
is not able to leave her home, and | 
there are no others in the tamily ex-! 


| know she won't like me.’ 


At any rate, suppose I begin | “phoanig but you can't help that. 
| have a 


|I}l warrant you'll do it just about all 


“IT only proposed it to be’ 


“We | 
emergency | 
calls, and we can talk further about | 


It may never he | dently Mrs. 


| son! 


of 
was 


of 
with 


“Afraid 
course, I 
Corey—” 


“Hush, not a word. 


anything. For, 
here alone 


But I do think 


on to Richmond. with Boynton and 
Sarah.” 


“Yes, that’s the best.” said Lovell. 
“Perilla, do yon know any of Corey's 
friends in Washington?” 

“Two or three fine ones whom [I 
met yesterday afternoon, or last night, 
that’s about all. One, in particular, a 
Mr. Carmichael. is a fine man, and 
would do anything for us. but we 
don't want a lawyer. do we?” 

“No, of course not.” declared her 
brother. “Well, since you're urged to 
zo, let’s start.” 

“I'm afraid.” moaned  Perilla. 
“Can't I say I'm too sick to go?” 

“No, indeed. Brace up, girl, every- 
thing will be all right. You two, and 
Sarah and Boynton will go in your 
car, Pril. The mortician people will 
look after things here—Pril, what did 
keel Corey over?” 

“Be quiet, Malcolm,” and Johns 
Lovell glowered at him. 

“No, father,’ Perilla said. quietly, 
“I must get used to it. My Corey 
is gone. and I must be brave and 
dignified, for his sake. Yes, Mal, you 
have arranged it just right. I mean, 
about your staying here. Suppose 
one of these nice men we saw yes- 
terday should come over here, there 
ought to be someone here to meet him. 
I can't help thinking Mr. Carmichael 
will come. Then there may be mes- 
sages from home. Of course, you 
must be here. We don't know what 
will be done as to the funeral, but I 
must do exactly as Corey's mother 
wants me to.” 

“You're a good many kinds of a 
brick, Pril,” said-her brother. ‘Bet- 
ter. get off. then. The drive will take 
you some few hours, I’m thinking.” 

The mortician’s men came, and ne 
mention of this was made to Perilla. 


‘for nothing much eould be done until 
Mrs. 


Malden senior was consulted. 

“I dread seeing her.” Perilla said. 
as they started on their drive... “I 

“Don't take it like that, Sis,” and 
Maleolm helping her in, smiled at her 
kindly. “Maybe you won't like her, 
You 
part to earry through, and 
right.” 

Worn by the strain she had so long 
been under, Perilla’s head nodded and 


a refreshing sleep brought to Malden 


House a calm, self-composed young 
woman, ready to meet whatever might 
be her fate or her experience. 

The place was a typical old south- 
ern home, and had Perilla gone there 


| with Corey, as she had expected, she 
any | 


would have felt all its charm and 
grandeur, and gloried in thinking she 


| was to become one of the fine old 
- | family. 


But as they went up the 
long drive, the beautiful flowers and 
foliage seemed to become more and 
more like a black forest. 

As they mounted the steps of the 
colonial porch, the great doors were 
swung open by two elderly menserv- 
ants, who bowed stiffly. 

“This way, if you please ma’am.,” 
and the older man, looking almost 
like Uncle Tom, ushered them into a 
pleasant reception room, looking out 
on some gardens. 

The man disappeared, only to re- 
turn in a moment. and bid them into 
another room. This was quite evi- 
Malden’s own sitting 
room, being a comfortable, luxurious 
type, and showing decorations and 
mementoes of the past, 

In a Jarge and rather formal chair, 
sat an elderly, sharp-featured woman, 
whose handsome face was deprived of 
beauty by the expression of ill-nature 
and unkindness that marred it. I¢- 
noring John Lovell, she’ stared at 
Perilla, and in a harsh, cold voice she 
said: 

“So you're the girl who married my 

Surprised at this sort of reception, 
Perilla managed to control the re- 


'sentment she felt, and said, quietly, 


“Yes, Mrs. Malden I am, and I—” 
A skinny, claw-like hand was shak- 


en in her face, and the croaking voice 
/ went on: 


“And murdered him.” 
(Continued Tomérrow.) 
(Copyright, 1933, for The Constitution.) 


Today’s Cross 


Word Puzzle 


Men 17 


ee ert. ee 


SECKATARY HAWKINS 


Per, - 
WPS THERE'S THE Fox 


é* JECKERSON! 


: Looks Like Tro 


—— ee ee iia: i eee 


COME BACK HERE, 
INDIAN? O} HELL 
GET THE Fox, SuRE? 


HE'S GOT 
HIM, SECK? 


YES=> AND 
THERES DR. 
DRAGO = Bor! 

HE LOOKS 


By Robert Franc Schulkers 


WHICH DOG 
DIO THIS ? 


SO—IT WAS YOUR 
00G! I SHALL NOT 
FORGET THaT!? 


| 29 Relieved. 
| 31 Behind. 


48 An age. 


ACROSS. 49 Lets fall. 
1 Crooked. 
5 Scanty. 
10 Pear-shaped 
fruit. 
14 Persian poet. 
15 Florentjne iris. 
16 The Mormon 
state. 
17 Stringed in- 
strument. 
18 To get the bet- 
ter of. 
19 Roman em- 
peror. 
20 Twist about. 
21 Large nail, 
22 Delineate. 
23 Late. 
25 Manifest. 
27 Period of time. 
28 Greek letter. 


53 Companion, 
55 Garret. 
o7 Part of the 
ears. 
58 American pa- 
triot: 
59 Short stalk. 
60 Tree trunk, 
61 Midday. 
62 Sprites. 
63 Employed. 
64 Sea-eagle, 
65 Exploits. 
66 Military meal. 
DOWN, 
1 Long pillow. 
2 Vie with. 
3 Innate. 
4 Cornered. 
5 Disseminates. 
6 States. 
7 Comes. 
8 Exposed to 
peril. 
9 Compound 
ether. 
10 Stock. 


33 Liberates. 

35 Pressure. 

36 Large flatboats. 
37 Portal. 

38 Oak nuts. 

41 Assembles. 11 Repeat. 

45 Cherish. 12 Shelters for 
46 Sew loosely. automobiles. 
47 Part of a circle. 13 Rains. 

24 Longed for. 


51 Cavalry sword. 


1725-'83. 


Solution of Saturday's Puzzle, 
} SOIL] AV. 

Li Mi i 
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iO} ie 


A : 4 

RiEICII ISIE] 

J ty , 

26 Tell ; tales. 

30 Inquifes. 

32 Set at Biberty. 

34 Spikes. of corn. 

35 Seasome. | 

37 Relataf idle 
rumos. 

38 Wind flower. 

39 Keepe® or cus- 
tedian® 

40 Addre®*. 

41 Prisorper. 


-_ 


d 


i= =) >} a> rv| =| > 


42 Last car one 
train. 

43 Triples, 

44 Long 
harangues. 

46 Hollow glass: 
vessel. 

50 Demolished, %, 

52 Autograph : 
book s 


54 Serf. 
56 Tax. 


7 . 
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PAGE SEVEN 


* Leaders’ Training Course Here 


__ Miss Eldora DeMots, national as- 
Bociate field secretary of Camp Fire 


Girls, will arrive in Atlanta today. 
for a four-day visit to this council. | 


While here she will conduct a lead- 


ers’ training course and will attend | 
the district meeting, which will be. 
12 | 


held Wednesday, April 26, at 
O'clock at the Henry Grady hotel. 
Tuesday morning Miss DeMots will 


speak in assembly at Agnes Seott Col- | 
interested | 


lege to the students and 
friends of Camp Fire, going from 
there to the Avondale Junior lodge, 
where she will conduct classes in out- 
door cooking and camp craft for guar- 
dians and assistant guardians. In 
the afternoon a party will be given 
at the lodge to the group selling the 
largest number of do-nuts in the re- 
cent drive and al! girls that solid as 
many as 2) dozen do-nuts are in- 
vited to attend. Miss DeMots will 
present the prizes to the winning girls 
and will teach some new songs to the 
girls. 

Wednesday morning Miss DeMots 
will speak over radio at WSB at 11 
o'clock and later she will attend the 
district meeting, at which time she 
will speak on “The Opportunity of 
the Camp Fire Program.” Thursday 


she will talk before the City Club) 
at luncheon and in the afternoon will | 


hold classes for “Guardians in Sym- | 
This | 


bolism and Program Making.” 
will be followed by a_ reception 
which all Camp Fire Girls, 
mothers and friends, are invited at 
the Henry Grady hotel. 


to 


their | 


= 


ciate field secretary of Camp Fire 
Girls. 


Y. W.C. A. Industrial Girls Plan» 
Rainbow Jubilee Celebration 


Rainbow Jubilee night will be cele-. 


of stores, The refreshment commit- 


have been reserved. 


tesy prizes. 
will be provided but guests are re- 
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Camp Fire Secretary To Conduct \Christian 


if i ouncil 
Plans Fashion Show 
At Davison-Paxon’s 


Woman's Council of the Peachtree 


Christian church w%ll sponsor a fash- 
ion show and benefit bridge in the 
tea room at Davison-Paxon’s Tues- 
day, April 25, at 3 o'clock. Many 
beautiful costumes from this store will 
be modeled by attractive young girls. 

The bridge game will follow the 
fashion show and a number of tables 
The committee 
on prizes announce table and cour- 
Score pads and pencils 


quested to bring cards. Guests who 
have not formed a table will be as- 
sured of a place to play. 

The following reservations have 
been made: Mesdames Edgar Craig- 
head. H. W. Evans, O. P. Black. F. 


M. Stewart, John A. Perdue, Arthur 


Bird, Roy Collier, Thom Flagler, Bo- 


mar Olds, J. K. Jordan. A. G. De- 
Loach, F. J. Spratling, R. W. Snow, 
R. W. Crenshaw, Jack Jones, Roscoe 


Hearn, Charles Goodman. W. H. Car- 
roll, Tyre L. Jennings, Francis Dwy- 
er, W. B. Pennel, Z. W. Jackson, R. 
H. O’Kelley, N. L. Aleutt, W. R. 
Ramsey, Lewis Starke, P. M. Gay, 
George Veazey, George Wefing, 
Fletcher West, Luther Boyle, J. E. 
Starbuck, Anna Yenell. Claire Berry. 
H. M. Busha. C. G. Hannah. J. H. 
Corbett. M. E. Hill, E. Turner. 
T. M. Johnson, J. B. Almond. J. M. 
Smith, H. C. Rawlins, E. W. Hunger- 
ford, Jack Thompson, David Long, €. 
F. Crofoot, L. L. Apperson, E. R. 
Armstrong, W. N. Billington, J. B. 
Crouch, L. A. Griffin, L. B. Good- 
man, A. 
R. C. Hicks. W. G. Griffin. W. C. 
Jenkins. R. D. Morris, W. N. Neely, 
R. G. Pyle, F. H. Rosier, C. T. Sil- 
vertooth, Hugh Smith. Loyd Sanders, 
A. H. Summers, R. W. Tharpe, R. F. 
Thomas, R. H. Wikle. W. C. Dunn, 
IL. H. Denny, Meyer Regenstein, Vic- 
tor Clark, James Whitten, 0. H 


G. Hendley, A. W. Heden, | 


Ce en ee 


i To Usher at Kiddie Revue 


mount theater. 


~~», 


Reqgding from left to right, Mrs. Victor Bock, Mrs. Ike H. Goldstein, 
and Mrs. Jock Stein, who will be among the group acting as ushers at 
the kiddie revue to be given Wednesday morning, April 26, at the Para- 
The revue ‘will be sponsored by the Atlanta chapter of 
Senior Hadassah, the proceeds to go to the school luncheon fund main- 
tained by the chapter for Palestine schools, 


Staff photo by George 


Army Polo Game 
To Center Interest 


FORT McPHERSON, Ga., April 
23.—Members of the Augusta Polo 
and Riding Club team will motor from 
Augusta Tuesday to take part in the 
polo game to be played at the gar- 
rison Tuesday afternoon at 3 o'clock 
with the Fort McPherson squad. Ma- 
jor Gus Tolson will referee and rep- 
resentatives from the military and 
civilian social circles will attend. 

The visitors who will be guests at 
the garrison include Dr. Everard A. 
Wilcox, F. A. Waggner, F. W. John- 
ston, Ruck Samuel and William 
Harden. 


WOMEN’S 
|| MEETINGS 


MONDAY, APRIL 24. 


The Peachtree Garden Club meets 
this afternoon with Mrs. H. M. 
Atkinson and Mrs. Jackson Dick 
at Mayfair, their home on Haber- 
sham way. 


Mimosa Garden Club meets at 3 
o’clock with Mrs. J. J. Goodrum 
on Pace’s Ferry road. 


‘Woman’s Auxiliary of the Scottish 
Rite hospital meets at 10:30 
o’clock at the Piedmont Driving 
Club. 


The officers’ committee of the At- 
lanta League of Women Voters 
meets at League headquarters at 


10:30 o'clock. 


The Prayer Band of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Westminster 
Presbyterian church meets at 3 


Miss Shuman Announces Rules 
For Business Women’s Trophies 


Educational division of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club 
of Atlanta under the direction of Miss 
Kenneth Maner, chairman of the edu- 


cation committee, meets at the home 
of the president, Mrs. James EF. Ful- 
ler, 1124 Virginia avenue, N. KE.. 
Tuesday evening, April. 25, at 8 
o'clock. Miss Jane Van De Vrede, 
executive secretary of the Georgia 
State Nurses’ Association and vice 
president of the American Nurses*® As- 
sociation, will lead a discussion of 
parliamentary procedure, followed by 
a social program. 

Miss Rebecca Shuman, president 
of the Georgia Federation of BuS8iness 
and Professional Women's Clubs, an- 
nounces the rules governing the state 
trophies to be awarded at the state 
convention to be held in Albany, 
May 8-9. The fiscal year for the 
state ends April 30 and reports from 
all local committee chairmen must be 
mailed to the various state chair- 
men May 1. 

The Atlanta attendance trophy will 
be awarded each year to the club in 
Georgia registering the greatest per- 
centage of its membership at the con- 
vention. All clubs can participate 
except the hostess club. Members 
must register at the opening of the 
convention and must remain through 
the first day’s session. In awarding 
this trophy, consideration will be 
given the distance traveled. 

The Albany membership trophy is 
awarded each year to the club in Geor- 
gia increasing its membership the 
greatest percentage. The state mem- 
bership chairman will serve on com- 
mittee for deciding award. Savannah 
Federated Club trophy is awarded to 
the club which brings into the federa- 
tion the largest. number of new clubs 
during the year. Ada Booth emblem 
trophy is awarded to the club having 


the greatest increase in emblem wear- 
ers, by purchase of emblems, since 
the last state convention. The state 
emblem chairman will serve on com- 
mittee for making award. 

_ Leita Thompson publicity trophy 
is awarded to the club doing the most 
outstanding work in publicity, the 
following rules to apply: enty-five 
points for the best or most literary 
piece of newspaper publicity, 25 points 
for the most outstanding or original 
piece of newspaper publicity, 25 points 
for the most attractive scrapbook, 24 
points for the greatest number of 
inches of newspaper publicity, one 
daily paper basis of measurement, 
that is, if a club has access to two or 
more daily papers, the total number 
of inches of publicity will be divided 
by the number of papers and that 
amount used for comparison. This 
is done as many of the clubs in the 
State have access to only one paper. 

The Frances Stebbins trophy, Au- 
gusta, is awarded to the club having 
the highest total percentage for com- 
mittee work based on the following 
rules: Education, 10 per cent: em- 
blem, 5 per cent; finance, 21-2 per 
cent; health, 10 per cent; independent 
woman or magazine, 5 per cent: in- 
ternational relations, 5 per cent: leg- 
islation, 10 per cent; membership, 10 
per cent; public relations, 10 per 
cent; program, 10 per cent; research. 
10 per cent; transportation, 2 1-2 per 
cent; publicity, 10 per cent. Clubs 
must make reports on all 13 stand- 
ing committees to the state chairmen 
to be eligible to compete for this 
trophy. 

Blanche Ricky insurance trophy is 
awarded to the club reporting the 
largest percentage of its members 
carrying life insurance. The health 
committee in each club will secure this 
information and include same in its re- 
port. 


ec 


Cornett. 


FRIENDLY COUNSEL, 


BY CAROLINE CHATFIELD 


brated at the Y. W. C. A., 37 Au-/ tee includes Misses Jimmie Kemp, | 
burn avenue, this evening at 8 o'clock Hilda Cox and Cecil Garrett. Miss) 
when Y. industrial girls stage a dance.! Verbie McGarity will collect tickets at | 
candy-pniling, fashion shew and side-| the door and Miss May Bosshart, as) 
shows in order to raise money for club hostess, will usher guests to the 
conference delegates. Any boys and) yarious attractions. Miss Joyce Ad- 
girls who are friends of Rainbow girls|' ams will preside at a Camp High- 
are invited and a small admission fee! land booth and will request Rainbow 


Starnes, F. S. Gooddell, Roy Wood. 
W. O. Chears, Cecil Stockard, W. C. 
Weems, Hugh ‘Atkins, Fulton Var- 
ner, C. F. Fowler. James Lucas. Jack 
Sutter. C. E. Thomas, and Misses 
Nora Hart, Viola Wilson. Catherine 
Craighead and Alice Ollinger, The 


CULBERTSON ON CONTRACT 


BY ELY CULBERTSON, 
World’s Champion Player and Greatest Card Analyst. 


o’clock at the home of Mrs. H. 
W. Pearce, 1217 Boulevard, N. E. 


Business and professional women’s 
group of Peachtree Christian 
church meets this evening at the 


‘ 


rounds of hearts were taken, the King 


is 2A cents. 


will he charged for each feature. 
Miss Fula Harris, general chairman, 
plans an old-fashioned candy-pulling 
in the dining room on second floor. 
A spacious grab-bag filled with gifts 


| girls 


girls to register for a special week- 
end at Highland May 6. Following 
compose the commitee on at- 
Misses Fula Anderson, 


tendance: 
Georgia Mae March- 


Janie Reeves, 


contributed by club members and of-! bank; Bobbie Barber, Ollie Mae Flem- 


x 


’ fering eight grabs for 5 
featured. Miss FE. L. Street and Miss 
Inez Barton will he in charge of the 
grab-bag. Miss Bertha Barton 
secured an orchestra to play for the 
square dance, while Miss Laura Lang- 
ley is planning an informal social 
dance in the gymnasium. ‘There will 
he a 2he fee for each dance. 
Arranged about the walls of the 
gym will be various sideshows, 
Miss Katie Mapp, acting as official 
Billie Nolan will preside at the for- 
tune-telling booth. 


mission at 9:45 o'clock a clever skit 


by a local magician, with Chie Har-| 
will be | 


ris as master of ceremonies, 
given. The fashion show will feature 
practical dresses for business girls 


with 
*harker.” advertising attractions. Miss| Mr. and Mrs. Karl Karston, Mrs. 


During the inter-| 


cents will be | ing. Mildred Chapman, Kate Higgin- 
| botham, 


Louise Garner, Josephine 
Henderson, Estelle Jones, Ruby Gur- 


hasilev, Leola Young. Mamie Hull, Ann 
| Bosshart, 
|Cofer, Nellie Holbrook and others. 
Members of the industrial commit- | 
| tee, 
| serve as chaperones are: Dr. and Mrs. 
Comer Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. C. 


LaTrell Vansant, Mildred 


with their husbands who will 


Mrs. Emmett 
Horace > 
Bonar White, Dr. and Mrs. A. Worth 
Hobby, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus M, 
Roan. Dr. and Mrs. Mercer Evans, 
Mr. and Mrs. John TD. Evans, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geoffrey Crickmay, Miss 
Marvy Barker, Miss Dick Scandrett. 
Miss Marzolf, Miss Opal MeLain and 


and 
Mrs. 


Mr. 
and 


Aikens, 
Dr. 


H. 


Quinn, 


' others. 


To Meet April 25 


meets 
at 11 


Auxiliary 
25, 


trady Hospital 
Tuesday morning, April 


o'clock at the Nurses’ home at Grady | 


with Mrs. B. Stewart as acting pres- 
ident. At this, the final meeting of 
the year, nomination of new officers 


will take place and important busi- 
ness discussed. The nominating com- 
mittee includes Mrs. Teresa Lyndes, 
chairman, and Mesdames T. F. Guf- 
fin and Mildred Arnold as co-chair- 
men. Nominations from the floor are 
in order, The auxiliary elects new 


officers and installs them at the final! : er 
returned home after visiting Mr. and 


meeting of the euxiliary for the year. | EF, Sheahan at 573 Seminole | 
ee ‘ aoe ‘ 
} 


Mrs. Louis J. Elsas is president of 
the auxiliary, but due to her ab- 


sence from the city. Mrs. F. Stewart | 
has acted for Mrs. Elsas and will pre- | 
She will | 

report. 
Plans for the open house to be held | 
May 12, National Hospital Day. will | 


Tuesday's meeting. 
president's annual 


at 
the 


ile 


read 


be tormulated at this meeting. Wom- 
clubs of the fifth distriet are 
represented on the Grady Auxiliary 
and each representative will appeal 
te her fellow members to attend the 
open house. Interested persons are 
invited to make a tour of the hos- 
pital on that dav. 

National Hospital Day will he ob- 
served in Atlanta as a “hospital tag 
diay.’ when iAgs will he sold through- 
the city. the proceeds he <«)- 
vided among al! the repre- 
sented. Mre. Wavne Kel] chair 
man for the Grady Auviliarv and 
she will be assisted byw the Fulton 
County Medieal Association's Anxil 
lary, the Council of Jewish Women. 
the Young Matrons of Decatur and 
all members of the anriliare Se- 
lected locations are assigned to each 
hospital and every effort made 
to tax the individual as little as Pos- 
through an organ) plan of 

Services, convenient locations 


ens 


vert tea 
hospitals 


Is 


is 
sible rer] 
hourly 
and ease of handling funds. 


Mrs. Lane Heads 
Zeta Tau Alphas. 


Mire. homas 
president of the 
alumnae chanter at 
rida. at the hen 
fsarner, on Orme circle. w Mrs 
f;arner and Miss Mildred WM ii] 
hostesses. her afficere electe 
Mrs. J. C. Wrieghr. 
Miss Virginia Cle 
Mrs. Karl Icenogle. 
tary and 
treascirer. 

A review on 
Jones Horner 
Zeta Tau Alphi: 
dent and first 

The members present wer: 
dames Thomas Gantt IT.an: 

Rerry, T. Callaway, Perry 

rae. PF. oo. W r. Dean Paden 
Otis Horne. L. J. Bitter. Parker Mose- 
ley, J. C. Kerr. Henry Tison. E. F 
Stont; Ross Garner. and Misses Dor 
othr S: ing Fierence Bellinger 
Mildred Converse, Virginia Cleveland. 
and the hostesses. Mre. Judson Garner 
and Miss Mildred MeFa!! 


Give Egg Hunt. 


Phrilie Rash Brren Rash en- 
tertained at an Faster ecg hunt for 
friends Mondar afterneen at 
heme on Fourteenth atreet 
Prizes were awarded for find: 
exces 

Invited were Marv A! 
Carolyn Howell. Elaine Bond. Marvin 
Nicholson. Thomas Patton. Reecham 
Armistead. Patsy Town, Emma Louise 


Roach. Robert Mell. 


; " 
PPT HR’ 
te ’ , 

i tr Alp 9 
meering heels) 


Mrs. Judson 


Lane VAS 
Zeta 
the 


hame 7 oe 
a 
tiIep 


| ; 
‘ -: Bale ~~ 4 oy ty 


a * - oe * 
Jean ti 


; : 
nresiden! 


grand 


ms 


~ Py 


and 


their 
their 
the 


. ad 
4e™ 


ce Whitman 


THE JINKYS 
ARE COMING! 
HOORAY! 

HOORAY! 


| Quitman, 


being 


ee 


| Personal Intelligence | 


Mrs. E. C. Marshall, of Charlotte, 
N. C., and Mrs. M. P. Hall, of Ma- 
cop, are visiting their sister, Mrs. 
Everard Richardson, at her home on 
Fifteenth street. 


sss 
Mrs. D. S. Warner, of Charlotte, 
N. €.; Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Foster, 
of Portland, Maine; T. S. Clark, of 
Angusta, Ga.; R. M. Campbell, of 


Atlanta; Rev. and Mrs. H. B. Mow- | 


bray, of Demorest, Ga.; Mrs. E. B. 


BK. Ford, of Aurora, Ohio; W. 


Miss Cleo Kelley, of Macon, has 


Mrs. JJ. 


avenue, 
ae | 


; 
of 
' 


. | nesday and Thursday at the club on| 
ie hi ? | Peachtree street, between Thirteenth; *? . : 
Clark, of Philadelphia, Pa., are at the | | nied them, every woman’s heart sick- 
‘Georgian Terrace, | 

se 


} 


i 


| especially stressing, in 


Ion Sheahan, of Brunswick, recent- | 


ly visited his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. F. Sheahan, on Seminole avenue. 
74 

Mrs. H. C. Battle, accompanied by 
her daughter, Mrs. Donald Davis, of 
iS Visiting her son and 
daughter. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Mad- 
dux, at 1164 Orme circle. 

a & 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Garner, of Den- 
ver, Col, are visiting their brother 
and sister, Captain John J. London, 
. S, N., and Mrs. London, at their 
Piedmont avenue residence, and 
feted at a sertes of social af- 
fairs. 

Ass 

Mrs. Fverard Richardson Jr. 
turns tedar from Washington. D. C€., 
where spent the week-end with 
relatives, 


she 


*“e@ 


i tain all the food 


{ 
| 
| 
' 
i 


| the 


ance the club has made provision to | 


price of tickets 


SOCIETY 
EVENTS 


NT RE OE NR ater mes 


MONDAY, APRIL 24. 


Miss Kathryn Jetton entertains at 

luncheon at her home on Penn 
avenue, honoring Miss Virginia 
Simms, bride-elect. 


Members of Lebanon Chapter No. 
105, O. E. S., will sponsor ‘‘The 
Sewing Circle” this evening at 8 
o’clock in the Masonic temple on 
the corner of Stewart avenue and 
Dill avenue. 


Rainbow jubilee night will be cele- 
brated at the Y. W. C. A., 37 Au- 
burn avenue, this evening begin- 
ning at 8 o'clock. 


Dr. George Raffalovich will lecture 
at 11 o’clock in the assembly 
room of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
church on Peachtree street, under 
the auspices of the woman’s aux- 
iliary of St. Luke’s church. 


Woman's Club 
Cooking School. 


The Atlanta Woman's Club will 
hold a cooking school Tuesday, Wed- 


Hours of the school 
will be from 10 a. m. until noon, 

Miss Dorothy Covert, well-known 
home economist, will be in charge of 
school, and during the three days will 
devote periods to all types, of menus, 
keeping with 
the times, economical meals that con- 
elements necessary 
to well-rounded diet. 

The school was planned for some 
weeks age: but was postponed until 
present to prevent a clash 
dates, 

In anticipation of capacity attend- 


and Fourteenth. 


accommodate all who attend and traf- 


4 


| 


are | 


detail in order to prevent delay in 


parking and permit easy egress, 


Mrs. Cherry Hostess 


In Hapeville, Ga. 


re- | 


Fairy Nash low | de 
B. Spidle won the draw prize. The) 


Miss Nelhe Hightower has returned | 
guests were Mesdames Frank Hays, of 


Beach, 
and Mrs. 


Ga.. where 
Edwin F. 


Island 
Mr. 


from Sea 
she visited 
Johnson. 


Miss Long Weds 
Sibley Graham. 


ATHENS, Gs April 23.—The 
marriage of Miss Bonnte Blanche 
Long and Sibley S, Graham. of At- 
lanta, 
nz. April BM at 
H. B. Whitaker Prince avenue. 
The Rev. Lester Rumble officiated. 
using the ring ceremony. The bride 
re a gown-of Eleanor blue crepe 
with hich neckline and soft flowing 
sleeves. She wore grav accessories 
and her corsage was valley lilies. 

Mrs. Graham the eldest 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Long. now 
N. (.. formerly of Tex- 
graduate Sylva High 
ompleting her education at 

General hospital, where 
popular member of a larze 

of friends. Mr. Graham is the 

Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Graham, 

of Athens, where he was educated in 
the city He is connected 
With the 
W here he 
CAPACITV 
Mrs. 
meron, 
east a 


resicte 


in 


VW 


of Crlenville. 


She ts a of 


schools. 


in & prominent 
for many years. Mr. and 
(sraham are visiting Wash- 
D. ©... and other cities in the 
nd upon their return they will 
Atlante. 


Miss Wothins Weds 
Henry Beasley Jr. 


THOMASVILLE. Ga.. April 23.— 
Ann winner ment hac suST heen made of 
the marriace of Miss Marion Watkins. 


has served 


in 


in 


Mrs. W. J. B. Cherry was hostess 
at a bridge party Friday at her home 


on Rainey avenue in Hapeville. Mrs. | 
Mrs. | 


and Mrs. J./ 


Parham made top score, 
score, 


7. a 


College Park: Lloyd Smith, B. A. 


| Bishop. W. B. Pope, W. D. Tumlin, 


iJ. B. Spidale, 


| Leslie 


A. B. Madison. C. C 
Bennett, 


Ws de 


Lester, EF. €, 


Harp. B. Cherry 


Miss Fairy Nash. 


was solemnized Thursday eve- | 
the home of Mrs. | 


daugh- | 


(‘entral of Georgia. railroad, | 


is 
Simpson, whe has been ill for some. 


eity, to Henry Beasley Jr.. of . 


lie. Ga. the ceremony taking 

Pearson, Ga. last Monday 

The hricde ia the daughter 

BK. Watkins. formerly of 

Metcalfe, this county. She has made 

her home since early childhood with 

her annt, .Irs. J. H. Spence. in Thom- 

asville. The grocm is the son of the 

late Henry easley Sr.. prominent 

Reiisville business man. They will 
make their home in Reidaville. 


Goodrish-Patilio. 


AUGUSTA, Ga. April 23.—An- 
is made of the marriage 

' Miss Lacy Goodrich. daughter of 
and Mrs. Rehbert L. Henry, of 
Augusta. te Booker Patillo. of At 
lanta. Rer. H. E. Wilson. pastor of 


the Methodist church of Phenix City, 
| cemetery. , 


Ala.. officiated. 


Miss Margaret Allen recently visited 


G. &§. C. W. at Milledgeville. 


Mrs. Robert Morris and daughter, | 


of Woodstock. the 


A. 


‘lizabeth, were 
guests of Mrs. W. 


week-end. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Lovell are mak-. 


ing their home in Marietta. 


Mrs. Luevy Ball is spending several 


days in Thomson. 
Nfirs. Barbara Rollins, Mrs. James 
Wilkins. Mrs. Bonnie Rowe, Miss Ce- 


leste MeElhannon and Miss Kathrine | 
Lee were guests of Mr. and Mrs, F. | 
Sibler at a bridge party Tuesday | 


“~~ 


ss. 
evening. 

Mrs. Caesar Danarevy 
daughter, Micky. and Ed 
visiting Mrs. John Daly. 

Mrs. Thomas H. Fields. of Hamp- 
ton, is visiting Mrs. FE. Marvin King 
at her home on Atlanta avenue. 

Mrs. P. T. Reddick and _ son, 
Charles, spent the day Macon, 
Thursday. 

birs. J. 
from a recent illness. 

Miss Marvy Brown, 
spending the week-end 
Fierence Smith. 

Mrs. James FEF. Segrest 
ing from a recent illness. 

Mrs. James Kraft. of Kansas Citr. 
visiting her mother, Mrs. B. 


and 


in 


of Perry. is 
with Miss 


is recover- 


time at her home on Central avenue. 

Mrs. L. P. Evans, of Cumberland 
road, Atlanta, was the guest Tuesday 
of Mrs. C. C. Lester on Central ave- 
nue, 

Miss Flaine Settles, 
visited Miss Marian Stewart 
week-end. 

The Gertrnde King 
Methedist church met 
George Tingle Tuesday. 


Lee Chater. U. D.C. 


The Robert E. Lee Chapter. U. D. 
C.. of College Park. meets Wednes- 
day. April 28. at 10 o'clock, at the 
monument in College Park. 

Lyle Brewster Post will take part 
in the program and College Park 
schools will cooperate. Four gold 
medals will be awarded to the win- 
ners in the Sidney Lanier essay con- 
test. The public is invited to attend 
and bring flowers for Confederate and 
World War grates in College Park 


of Atianta. 
for the 


the 


Mrs. 


cirele of 
with 


in | 


J. B. Parham. | 
and | 


Ward for the | 


little | 
Daly arc 


W. Chamilee has recovered | 


in this column. 
dence. 


Problems of general interest submitted by readers will be discussed 
Correspondence invited. 
Write Miss Chatfield, care The Atlanta Constitution, 


Your name held in confi- 


Dear Miss Chatfield: You seem to 
get a lot of letters about unfaithful 
husbands and stingy husbands, even 
about drinking husbands, but seldom, 
if ever, do you print a letter about a 
husband like mine. He is moral, duti- 
ful, a good provider and I really think 
he is fond of nfe in a mild sort of way, 
yet year by year he has tortured me 
with his lack of tenderness and his 
unsympathetic attitude to everything 
that really counts with me. I won- 
der if there are not a great many 
wives like myself who are being slow- 
ly put to death by being married to 
men like my husband. Suppose you 
discuss this problem. ae Be aoe 


Answer: Mr. Corbet-Smith in his 
book, ‘“‘Woman—Theme and Varia- 
tions,” writes “There is nothing 
in all the world so easy as to make 
a woman happy.” Before he has 
finished giving his ideas as to what 
a man must do te make a woman 
happy he admits that “To love a 
woman is a full time job.” Here 
then is the obstacle on which many 
a virtuous husband stubs his toe, 
for no selfish man is willing to take 
the time and the trouble to do and 
say the thousand and one little 
things that make a wife happy. 
Yet if the most selfish husband real- 
ized how richly rewarded he would 
be for this effort he would make it. 
A woman will give her all for the 
constant assurance by her husband 
that he loves her. 
evidences of love and tenderness and 
sympathy, implied and expressed, 
every woman's heart yearns, and de- 


ens and dies. Fidelity, strict moral- 
| ity, generosity may be the corner 
| stones of her marriage. but the su- 
| perstructure is built of things that 
are softer, though not less endur- 
ing. 


For the simple - 


fond of fairy stories about the prince 
who finds his princess in the ashes 
and rescues her, clothes her with rib- 
bons and laces and takes her to his 
palace where they live happily ever 
afterward. And so firm is their belief 
in love and its power to keep them 
young and happy that as long as their 
husbands are willing to repeat to them 
the fairy story, they remain young and 
happy at heart. It takes so liftle to 
keep alive love’s illusion! But. the 
wife cannot do it alone. 


Like children they are, these 
wives, longing for a word of ap- 
probation, an affectionate pat on 
the cheek, a whispered word of love, 
an expression of sympathy and un- 
derstanding, an occasional gift, ‘no 
matter if it is only a box of candy), 
a pleasant surprise to punctuate the 
monotony of every day existence. 
Like children they are, easily di- 
verted from their sorrows and heart- 
aches if their husbands only take 
time to play with them and enter 
into their make-believe world. Like 
children they are, too, in that they 
resent patronage. They want their 
husbands to enter sympathetically 
into their thoughts, and to put 
themselves on a plane with them. 


Does it sound foolish and imprac- 
tical? Well, it isn’t. A naturalist 
says that canary birds and bull-finches 
sing better with the right kind of bird- 
seed in their cages. A rose bush that 
is cultivated and fertilized blooms bet- 
ter than one that is left untended. 
A baby that is fed a balanced diet 


‘grows healthier and stronger than one 
that is fed at random. And a woman 


who 


is made for love, whose whole 
existence is love, cannot grow and 
thrive and be happy, heart-wise, if her 


husband tortures her with his lack of 
‘tenderness and starves her for expres- 


'sion of sympathy and _love. 
Like children they are, these wives, | 


CAROLINE CHATFIELD. 


NANCY PAGE 


Peter’s Afternoon Nap Lasted Too Long 


} 
t 


| BY FLORENCE La GANKE. 


fie will be handled by a special police | 


Junior was having a 


Peter Page 
When his mother told 


dreadful time. 
him it 
jections galore. He had 
making his puzzle, he needed to see 
what his cousin Joan was sewing, he 
wanted to hear one more story, he 
was thirsty and must have a drink 
of water. 


were raised Nancy tried to be patient 
and reason with him. 
not get her very far. 

Then she tried being firm and us- 
ing the tone of yoice which he knew 
never admitted any argument. Of 
course he went up to bed. 

But once up there he could 
sleep. He kept calling down stairs 
for this or for that. 


AN we vo 
Pr wie 


” 
7 ‘ 
ae 
<a. \ 


aan 


a 


was bed time he set up ob-| 
to finish | 


| still taking afternoon naps, 
'him to bed at half past one. 


At first. when this set of objections | 


He called across the hall to Joan. 
He found it necessary to go to the 
bathroom and to have a drink. 

Finally it dawned on Nancy just 
where the difficulty lay. He was 
She put 
Fre- 
quently he slept until five or half- 


| past five. 


But that did | 


not | 


Pe etneeeetieeeenteee 


Nancy did not waken him, because 
as she said, he must be tired out 
or he would not sleep so long and 
soundly, : 

But she realized that long naps 
made early bed time hours. such 
sieges. No wonder Peter did not want 
to go to bed. He was not tired nor 
sleepy. She knew that he was still 


too young to omit naps and she was} 


sure she wanted him to keep to a 


|¢ oe clock bedtime hour. 


She decided the sensible thing to 
do was awaken him at 4 or a little 


| earlier. 


When she did that he was sleepy 


and tired enongh to go willingly to 


hed at 7. So there was another prob- 


lem solved. 


Child care is a big subject. Naney 
has a small: leaflet on the subject. 
Write her care ef The Atlanta Con- 


stitution, enclosing a stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


another of her beautiful qui 


Tomorrow Nancy Page will — 


t pat- 
terns. 
(Copyright, 


1933. for The Constitution.) 


i 
} 
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Are Hosts at Party. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Nunnally 
entertained at an informal party Sat- 
urday afternoon, the oceasion eing 
in the nature of a “house warming,” 
at their new home on Tuxedo road. 
| Assisting in the entertainment of 

the guests were Mesdames Baxter 
Maddex, Hugh Inman Bell, Frank At- 
kins and David Gould Black. 


Alumnae Luncheon. 
The Teachers’ College Alumnae As- 


' 
. 
' 


' 


| of 


By Writers Club. 


Dr. Ander:on M. Scruggs, interna- 
tionally known writer, and member of 


literary societies, was honor guest 
the Atlanta Writers’ Club on 
Thursday evening. Dr. Scruggs read 
selections from his first volume, 
“Glory of Earth,” published by the 
Oglethorpe Press, and Dr. Wightman 


_F. Melton, presiding officer, introduced 


| the speaker. 


Included in Dr. Scruggs’ program 


' were “Revolt Against Time,” “To One 


| Beloved,” “Sonnets of the Sea.” pub 


sociation will hold a luncheon at the! 


Henry Grady hotel at 1 o'clock Sat- 
urdar, April 29. Members of 
association and anyone interested 
the college are invited to attend, 

Immediately after the luncheon chere 


the | 


in | 


will be an important business meet-. 


ing. Mrs. C. O. Wike. secretary of 


the Atlanta group, will preside. 
E. L. Stanley, at Hemlock 0281-W, 
may be enlled Ar reservations. 


Cox P..T. A. Meeting. 


The meeting of the Lena H. Cox 


Mrs. >. meei 
‘the earthquake in California. Misses 


lished in Harper’s. “Farmer Asleep” 


' and the famous “Glory to Them” con- 


sidered by authorities to be one of 
the outstanding sonnets produced in 


America. Dr. Seruggs’ work has been | 
published in this country and abroad, | 


and has appeared in important an- 
thologies. An impromptu and enjoyable 
feature was O. B. Keeler’s account of 


Lucille Searborough and Ina Jolly, 


|P.-T. A. which was scheduled to be} 


held on Friday. April 2%. has been 
changed to Tuesday. April 25. 


Two species of South African snakes 
the Ringhale Cobra agd the Biack- 
_ necked Cobra, can spray their venom 
several feet, + 


members of the Mu Omega chapter 
of the Mu Phi Epsilon, national mu- 
sical sorority, presented vocal and 
piano numbers. The Poetry Club, of 
Agnes Scott. College, under the direc- 
tion of Misses Emma Mae Laney 


and Janef Newman Preston, talented | 


writers, were guests. 


Carving designs in wood by the 


sand blast method has been tried suc- , 


| cessfully. 


church. Supper will be served 
at 6 o'clock. 


Beethoven Music Study Class, 
sponsored by Council of Jewish 
Women, meets at 8 o'clock at the 
studio of Hugh Hodgson in the 
Erlanger building. 


Executive board of John B. Gordon 
P.-T. A. meets in the school clinic 
at 9:30 o'clock. 


Executive board of the Sylvan Hills 
school meets at 10 o clock. 


St. Catherine’s Guild of S¢. Luke’s 
church meets at 3 o'clock at the 
home of Mrs. Pope F. Brock, 80 
Palisades road. 


St. Cecelia’s chapter of St. Luke’s 
Woman’s Auxiliary meets at 3 
o’clock at the home of Mrs. Her- 
bert Alden on Roswell road. 


Woman’s Auxiliary of All Saints 
church will hold a business meet- 
ing at 3 o'clock in the parish 
house. 


Business Women’s chapter of All 
Saints church meets this evening 
at 7:30 o’clock in the parish 


house. 


W. M.S. of Brookhaven Baptist 
church meets at the church at 
2:45 o'clock. 


Board of the Atlanta Unit of Junior 
Hadassah meets this evening at 
7:30 o’clock in the Henry Grady 


hotel. 


The circles of the W. M. S. of 
Martha Brown Memorial church 
meet at 2:30 o'clock. 


W. M. S. of the First Baptist church 
of East Point will sponsor an all- 
day mission study at the church 
beginning at 10 o'clock. 


Woman’s Auxiliary of the Morning- 
side Presbyterian church meets at 
3 o'clock at the church, 


Progressive Grove No. 361, Su- 
preme Forest Woodman. Circle, 
meets this evening at 7:30 
o’clock in the hall of the Henry 


Grady hotel. 


Junior Circle No. 38, auxiliary to 
Progressive Grove No. 361, Su- 
preme Forest Woodman Circle, 
meets this evening at 7 o'clock in 
the hall of the Henry Grady hotel. 


Lakewood Pre-School meets at the 
school at 2:30 o’clock. 


Kirkwood Baptist W. M. S. meets 


at 3 o'clock. 


co 2° 


ter No. 181 
ee 8 o'clock. 


meets this evening at 


Capital City Chapter No. 111, O. 
E. S., meets this evening at 8 
o’clock in Fraternity hall, 4233 


Marietta street. 


The West End W. C. i U. meets 
this evening at 2:30 o’clock at 
the Park Street Methodist church. 


Woman's Auxil- 
church will meet 
o’clock at the 


Members of the 
iary of All Saints 
this afternoon at 3 
parish house. 


A. A. Sisterhood 
Plans Benefit. 


Plans for the benefit bridge-tea 
sponsored by the Ahavath Achim Sis- 


3) 


=) 


day, May at 3 o'clock, are well 
under way. Many attractive table 
prizes have been obtained and refresh- 
ments will be served. Tables will be 
$1 each, and reservations may be made 
by 
nut 
Vernon 1839, or Mrs. B. 
Main 7755. 
This bridge will close the fiscal 
vear activities of the sisterhood and 
proceeds will be utilized in com plet- 
ing the scheduled budget of the or- 
ganization, which assumes entire re- 
sponsibility of the functioning of the 
Sunday school in the synagog. 


2305: Mrs. A. R. Spielberger, at 
Kaplan, at 


| 


' Colorado Visitors 


Are Entertained. 


Captain John J. London, U. 8. N.. 
and Mrs. London entertained at din- 
ner Saturday at their Piedmont ave- 
nue residence, in compliment to their 
brother and sister, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
A. Garner. of Denver, Col., who are 
their guests. 
| Invited to meet the 
were Mr. and Mrs. Spottswood Grant, 
| Maior and Mrs. Philip Gage, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. N. Conrad and Mr. and Mes. 
a 


Norris Brories. 


Masters of Bridge 


Mr. Edwin A, Wetzlar, treasurer 
of the well-known Cavéndish Club of 
New York, undoubtedly belongs amon 
| the best card players in the world. 
| In the days of Auction he was known 
'as the favorite partner of all the ex- 
perts, and could adapt his game to 
suit any of them. Since Contract 
superseded Auction he has devoted 
less time to tournaments, confining 
himself mostly to Rubber games at 
his club. Recently, however, he has 
participated in the Duplicates which 
are held there weekly and has amassed 
|an amazing succession of top scores. 
| The following hand illustrates his 
ability to squeeze extra tricks out of 
‘hands: Mr. Wetzlar sat South, 
South, Dealer. 

Neither side vulnerable. 


The bidding: 
South West North East 


14 Pass 2 Pass 
3NT Pass Pass Pass 


Mr. Wetzlar’s choice of bids on 
|the second round was very fine. In 
mateh-point play, no-trump counts 
slightly more than a suit bid, and 
since it appeared that as many tricks 
could be made in no-trump as in 
spades, his immediate leap to game 
was an excellent piece of strategic 
bidding. 

The play was quite interesting. Mr, 


| ed 


| Wetzlar’s partner was well-known as 


a psychic bidder and so West decid- 
that the elub bid was a bluff. 
Consequently he decided in favor of 
the Ace-of-clubs Opening, which gave 
Mr. Wetzlar a chance to score an un- 
questioned top on the board. A club 
was returned, and South took three 
rounds of spades, the suit dropping. 
It now remained to be seen whether 
a double squeeze was possible, Two 


winning the second trick in Dummy, 
whereupon a diamond was returned. 
The prospects for the squeeze were 
now very fine and so the next three 
leads were spades. On the last spade 
lead West was down to the Queen of 
clubs and Knave-Ten of diamonds, 
while Dummy held the Knave of clubs 
and the Ace-8 of diamonds. West, 
of course, discarded a diamond, where- 
upon the Dummy discarded the Knave 
of clubs. This left East with the 
Queen of hearts and the Queen-5 of 
diamonds, and whichever card he dis- 
carded was bound to give the Declar- 
er the rest of the tricks. Actually, 
he decided in favor of the Queen of 
hearts, not being sure of the location 
of the thirteenth heart. This enabled 
Mr. Wetzlar to make good his 7-spot 
in that suit, and he captured his last 
trick with the Ace of diamonds. 

° TOMORROW’S HAND. 

If you were North and playing 
against a contract of six clubs, what 
card would you lead with the hope of 
defeating the contract? 

West, Dealer. 

Neither side vulnerable. 


~~ — 


The hand will be discussed in to 


morrow’s article. 
(Consright, 1933, for The Constitution.) 


————— 


FREE 
CULBERTSON BOOKLET. 
By ial arrangement, read- 

ers of The Constitution: may have 
a free copy of “The Rules and 
Ethics of Bridge,” by Ely Curbert- 
son. Address Mr. Culbertson in 
eare of The Constitution, Atlanta, 
Ga., INCLOSING A STAMPED, 
SELF-ADDRESSED ENVEL- 
OPE. 


Lillian Mae Patterns. 
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terhood, at the Shrine mosque, Tues- | 


calling Mrs. Louis Samet at Wal-) 
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| ! 2611 


' 


| EASY TO MAKE AND INEX- 
PENSIVE. 
PATTERN 2611. 
It's just the frock young 
erave for this time of the year... 
It 


with youth. dash and chic! 


the sun, and boasts 


the parts... 
ibelt . . 


‘and perky buttons. 
| Patten 2611 may be ordered only 


‘sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20. Size 16 
| requires 3 yards 36-inch fabric and 3 


things 
a 


really, truly sports frock abounding 
is 


sleeveless, has a low back to turn to 
four snappy 
pleats for animation. Just perfect for 


AUNT MARTHA’S 
CORNER 


i 
~~ 
a 


ott ny 
Day 


BUTTERFLIES. 

Of prints, in yellows, in browns and 
blues, a butterfly quilt is a joy to be- 
hold. With different size blocks in 
mind. I am giving you here six dif- 
ferent butterflies, any one of which 
would make a charming quilt. Dots 
and lines are suggested and several 
different bodies are given. so I feel 
you are getting the equivalent of sev- 
eral patterns in this one, The blocks 
may be set alternating or they may 
be joined into a@ series of borders sep- 
arated by plain bands of color. TPat- 
tern C377, Butterflies. 

If you are looking for a perforated 
pattern of butterflies, C557 for a 
nine-inch square is very pretty. Cut- 
ting pattern and directions for But- 
terflies, C377, 15 cents. Perforated 
quilting patterns, C457, 20 cents. Al- 
low a week to ten days for delivery. 
Clip and mail to Aunt Martha, care 
The Atlanta Constitution. | 


yards binding. Illustrated step-by-step 
sewing instructions included with tbis 
pattern. 

Send 145 cents in coins or stamps 
(eoins preferred) for this pattern. 
Write plainly your name, address and 
style number. Be sure to state size 
wanted, 


Address orders to Lillian Mae Pat- 
tern Department, care The Constitu- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. 


SPRINGTIME 


tennis and other active sports. Count 
six with a self fabric. 
they'll just fly together! | 
Fashion it of a gay cotton print and | 
honor guests|trim it with bright colored binding | 


IS 
JINKYTIME 


in | 


| 


rackers Return Home Today for Full Week’s Stand 


_— 


This Must Be Bottom of Depression 
For Cracker Club 


BRIDGES GIVES 
ONLY ONE HIT 
AS TIGERS WIN 


West Spoils Star’s Chance 
For a No-Hit 
Game. 

DETROIT, April 23.—()—A sin- 


gle by West in the eighth inning 
spoiled Tomm, Bridge’s chance for 


Those Crackers, who are taking no part in the inflation pro- | 
gram but whose standing is deflated to such an extent that it is 
practically non-existent, come home today with their cup of 
woe sloshing over at the edges. 

The Crackers slogged through a week of misery and pain 
to the Sabbath in New Orleans. And when day was done the 
Crackers had shown just what can be done by a club which is 
slap in the middle of a slump. 

Losing the first game 5 to 4 despite the fact that At- 
lanta got 12 hits to New Orleans’ nine, not to mention 
New Orleans’ three errors, was bad enough. It required 
real genius to accomplish that. 

But when the second game was lost by Rute Meadows, the 
latest card in the new deal, a new record was set up. In one- 
third of an inning Meadows had given up the two hits and the 
three runs that New Orleans got to win 3 and 0. He walked 
two and tossed in a wild pitch. 

This is undoubtedly the bottom. As the economic 
gentlemen have been assuring us for years and years, 
concerning our own depression, this must be the bottom 
of the Crackers’ losing streak. 

There isn’t anything funnier they can do. Consequently 
the day should tind the Crackers bouncing back against Bir- 
mingham. There is no other way they can bounce. There is 
but one direction for the Crackers—and that is up. 

The week will see some adjustments. There is no 
denying the fact that the Cracker pitchers have failed 
miserably with but two exceptions. The hitters have 
failed completely in the pinches. 

It has been one long trail of woe. And the answer is found 
largely in the pitching staff. Pitching is 75 per cent of base- 
hall. The Crackers haven’t been getting it. 


TOO MANY HITS, TOO MANY LEFT ON. 

The most casual perusal of the averages will show that the 
Cracker pitchers have allowed an average of more than 10 
base hits per game. And that despite the two-hit game in the 
second game of Sunday. 

The Crackers have also had an average of about 
nine men left on base in each game played. Nine men 
left on is not such a serious predicament but nine men 
are too many per game. The hitters, however, are do- 
ing little better than the pitchers. But they are ob- 
viously not hitting well with men on. 

The Cracker record to date is no worse than others before. 
In fact it isn’t as bad as some. But it is all the more disap- 
pointing because it comes when sincere efforts had been made 
to produce a team which would click from the start. 


OFFICIALS HAVE NOT SHIRKED DUTY. 

Atlanta officials got together a club, through the expendi- 
fure of considerably more money than was spent by any other 
two clubs, which looked good on paper. There were ball play- 
ers on it with good records. 

I still think the Atlanta club, with only one or two 
changes, will be a winning ball club. Meadows should 
become a winning pitcher. His record indicates that he 
should. Failure of Dashiell and Weis to hit was a dis- 
appointment. It was also a contretemps which none 
could foresee. Dashiell has always hit well and un- 
doubtedly will start. 

It is impossible to believe, for instance, that Messenger, who | 
has always been a winner, should not come through this year. 
Yet his every start has been a failure. Other pitchers have 
failed when all indications pointed to success. | 

This puts the club officials in a most embarrassing | 
and uncomfortable spot. They will, of course, go ahead | 
and plan for replacements. Fans should not forget 
that for the first time in years a sincere effort was 
made to assemble a real ball club. 
| think it not out of place to ask the fans to support the 

present owners and to continue to lend encouragement to them. 


GREAT PITCHING. 
The major leagues otfered some magnificent pitching ex- 
hibitions in Sunday’s games. 

Tommy Bridges, who last year had a no-hit, no-run 
game until two were out in the ninth, had one yesterday 
until Sammy West got a hit in the eighth. 

Bridges taced great pitching, Hadley and Blaeholder giving | 
Detroit but three hits. 

Ted Lyons, who pitched a great game last week, 
allowed Cleveland but two hits and won 4 to 1. 
There were a number ot other excellent pitching perform- | 

ances. These were the features. | 


BABE RUTH, PEDESTRIAN. 

Babe Ruth, the great man of the Yankees, is bv way of be- 
coming a more tamous pedestrian even than Dan O'Leary, the 
world-known walking champion of some vears back. : 

The Babe, during the years he has played major 
league baseball, has walked 31 miles to first base. 

Since he began playing major league baseball in 1915, the 
Babe has drawn more than 1,820 bases on balls. He has walk- | 
ed more than any man in the history of baseball. This is fig- | 
ured on the basis of scheduled games and does not include those | 
in exhibition games nor the 33 bases on balls given in World | 
Series performances. In only three seasons since 
walked less than 100 times. 

All of which is the tip-off on who the pitchers fear. 

Every year there is someone touted as a greater pitcher- 

murderer than the Babe. There have been Ken Wil- 

liams, Lfty O’Doul, Rogers Hornsby and Lou Gehrig. | 
_ But the big tellow is the one who makes them shake in their | 
oots. 


Good Boys Meet Lakewood Bouts 
At Fort Today Open Friday May 5 


Promoter Oscar Buice announces 
that he has secured the services o; 
the pepular Atlanta band and drum. 
corps to entertain the fans on aper- 
ing night of the amateur boxers at 
Lakewood park Mav 5. 

Everything ts being put into shape 
for a big night of entertainment with 
the band on hand and Tubby Walton | 
and Frank Darnell working out daily 
to he in shape to referee. : 

There will be eight or 
on the first night. Some of the late 
entries are Robert Leatherwood. Abe 
Shikany, Bob Shipp. Gordon Threl- 
keld. Bob Morrison. Buddy Chafin. W. 
Abraham. Ernest Winn, Henry Clay, | 
Johnnie Orr, Louis Craig. Thurston 
| Rountree and T. J. Maddox. 
| Entries can be filed at the Ring | 
Side cafe. 12 Forsyth street. Prices | 
will be the same this year as last. | 
_adulte 25 cents, with ladies free with | 


{918 has he | 


we ee 


Battling “Chink” Tarpler, who last 
week fought Frankie Allen to a fu- 
rious draw, wil! feature the 

amd tonight when 


Fort MePhers: , 
Norris. of At- 


hi meets 

lanta, in scheduled for 10 

rounds Norris is expected to extend 
to the limit He iw noted 


Tarpley 
for his fggressiveness and hard hit- 


AZAaIiN 


an eight-reund semi-windup, ten bonts | 
Harry Kid Peck, hard-hitting soldier 
middleweight. who drepped a_ close 
decision to Charlie Brown on the last 
Fort card, bas asked for a chance to. 
redeem himself and will be pitted 
acainst Atlantas latest sensation, 
Billy Wilson. This should be « bout 
full of action. 


| Scharein,3b 4 0 0 


| Detroit 1, 


| catcher, dropped the relay. 
| pling’s homer accounted for the other 
| run in 


| CLEV. 
| Porter rf 


| Vosmik. If 


| Ross. 1b 
| Kamm. 3b 


Cle Tela nd 


| 4: bite 
i 7 , ‘ . 
i Connaile 2 in 3 2-2 


| Var Graflan and Owens. 
1.39. 


| PRITA 


| Philadelphia ..........:.. 


| ander 3. 
base bits, 


Rese Are. Tied 
At Ansley Park 


Four were 


: 
3 


. _ ° ' 
tied for first place in) P. 


the tourmament at Ansiey Park yes: Ari and L. F. Bent. 


paid escort: children 10 cents. 


terday with scores of 77. 
651 entries. 

The deadlocked quartet included 
Diller. B. B. Powern, C. W. 


There were | 


H. 3 
Hub- | 
44 ce2, Hildebrand. Time of game, 2:9. 


a no-hit game today but the Tigers 
defeated the St. Louis Brown, 2 to 0 
in a tight pitchers’ battle. 

The Tigers needed almost that good 
pitching, for Blaeholder and Hadley, 
who pitched for the Browns, allowed 
only three hits and granted no passes. 
Blaeholder was irvincible until the 
seventh when. with two out, Burns 
dropped Melillo’s throw on Stone’s 
bounder... Stone was safe and scored 
on Gehringer’s triple. Walker then 
bounced a single off Burns’ chest, 
scoring Gehringer. 
ST. LOUIS ab.h.po.a 


— 
a 


DETROIT 

1 Fox,cf 
Owen,3b 
‘Stone.rf 
Gehr'ger.2b 
Walker.if 
Davis.1b 
Rogell.ss 

4: Hayworth,c 
Bridzges,p 


— 


West.cf - 2 
Reynolds,lf 2 0 ° 
Burns,}b 
Gullie.tf 
Ferrell, 
.felillo.2b 
Levey,sa 
Tt! holder.p 
Hadivr.p 
xGarms 


wi WwWaWiwiww pw 
SSsssS-H SoSH 

he : 
oleh het A Boel alt) 


i 
i eck arsae 


Totals 29 12411 #£°Totals 2? 327 il 
xBatted for Blaeholder in eighth. 
Louis 000 000 000—O 
i 20x—2 
Stone, Gehringer: errors, Burns, 
; runs batted in, Gehbringer, Walker; 
three-base hit, Gehringer; stolen base, West; 
double play, Levey to Burns; left on bases, 
St. Louis 6: base on balls, off 
Bridges 3; struck out, by Bridges 6, by 
Blaeholder 4: hits, otf Blaeholder 38 in 7 
innings, off Hadley 0 in 1: hit by pitcher, 
hy Bridges (Reynolds); losing pitcher, Blae- 
holder. Umpires. Ormsby, Simmons and 
McGowan, Time of game, 1:23, 


Senators Hand 
Yanks First Loss. 


WASHINGTON, April 23.—(/)— 
Washington rallied in the ninth in- 
ning today to hand the world cham- 
pion Yankees their first defeat of 
the season, 5 to 4, breaking a seven- 
game victory streak. 

Manager Joe Cronin led the win- 
ning assault with a single to center. 
Manush was called in to bunt, but 
after fouling two he lined a triple to 
right. New York then deliberately fill- 
ed the bases. 

The veteran Sam Rice, called in as 
a pinch hitter. promptly poked the 
first pitch through the drawn-in in- 
field to score the winning run. 

Lou Gehrig was knocked out when 
one of Whitehill’s pitches hit him in 
the head in the sixth inning, but he 
came back and in his next time at 
bat lined out a single. 

N. YORK. ab.h.po.a.| WASH. 
Combs, cf 3 0|Myer.2b 
J.Sewell,3b ~| Schulte,cf 
Ruth. rf  Goslin, if 
Gehrig,lh 1! Cronin,ss 
Chapman, lf )}; Harris,rf 
Lazzeri,2b 1! Kuhel,1b 
Dickey.e 1} Bluege,3b 
2 L.Sewell,c 
0; Whitehill, p 
3\zManush 
0 zzRice 


Ss 


Crosetti,se 
Gomesz,p 
Moore.p 
xxByrd 


Onnrosonevun 


0 


eet ioWo Sts me ee SD 


ode a ee 
Sos2dHKeHWsoow 


ro" 
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Totals 30 927 8 
xNone ont when winning run was scored, 
xxBatted for Gomez in sixth. 
zBatted for Harris in ninth. 
zzBatted for Sewell in ninth. 
New York 22 i00—4 
Washington 002—5 
Runs, Ruth, Gehrig, Chapman, Lazzeri, 
Myer, Cronin, Kuhel, Bluege, Manush: error, 


| Bluege; runs batted in, Lazzeri 2, Myer 2, 
| Schulte, 
| hits, 
| hits, 
| Chapman; sacrifice, Whitehill: double plays, 
| Kuhel to Cronin to Kuhel, Moore to Crosetti 
| to Gebrig: 
| Wagehington 6: base on balls, off Gomes 1, 


Dickey 2, Manush, Rice; 
Gehrig, L. Sewell, Dickey; 
Lazzeri, Myer, Manush; 


two-base 
three-base 
stolen bare, 


left on bases, New York 7, 


Whitehill 2, Moore 3: struck out, by White- 
hill 7, Gomez 1: hits, off Gomes 6 in § 
innings. Moore 3 in 4 innings: hit by pitch- 
er, by Whitehill (Gehrig): losing pitcher, 
—* Umpires, Moriarty and Geisel. Time, 


Lyons Allows Two 
Hits; Appling Homers. 


CHICAGO, April 23.—(4)—Throt- 
tling Cleveland with a two-hit piteh- 
ing masterpiece and doing the Dulk 
of the important hitting. Teddy Iyons 
took personal charge of the task of 
leading the Chicago White Sox to a 
4-to-1 triumph over the Indians. their 
second straight of the series, as 25,000 


fans watched. 


_ The first of Lyons’ hits, a resound- 
ing home run into the right-field pa- 
vilion in the third, accounted for all 
the runs necessary to victory. His 


| hattery mate, Frank Grube. had dou- 


bled and troted in ahead of Lyons. 
Evar Swanson scored the other run 
in the third, stretching a triple into 
a score when Glenn Myatt, Indian 


Luke Ap- 


the fourth. 
Just to make it more elaborate. 
Tyons added two singles later in the 
game for a perfect day at bat. 
WHITE S80X 4: INDIANS 1. 
ab.h.po.a. CHICAGO 
0 ( Haves. 2h 
3 Haas.cf 
1 Swanson. rf 
Simmons, If 
- Appling.ss 
Krese. th 
Drkes 2h 
ierube.c 
- Lyons.p 


— 
“sve~“wosos: 


Kn b ker.as 
Burnett. ss 
Averill.ef 
Cissell 2h 


— i) 


a 
Or S~“neww 5 


Morgan.lh 


wwwVvwwnraaw”® 
- 
Wit 4+ stan do 


aiwis*,pat ue 


=_ 
~ 


Myatt.c 
Pytiak.c 
Harder.p 
Connaliv.p 
xrPowers 
Bean.p 


a"*_-@™ 
o~“~“3939339"5 


a 224 16 Totals 
for Connally in eighth 
**ee eegrcces. GG O00 
Prtlak, Swanson, Appling, Gruhe. 
errors, Myatt. Kress 3: runs bat- 
Porter. Appling. Lrons 2: two-base 
ti;rnbe: three-hase hit, Swanson: home 
Lrone, Appling: sacrifices. 
Harder: donble plays, Harder to 
Knickerbocker to Morgan. Prtlak to Cis- 
Cissell to Burnett to Boas: left 
Cleveland 6 Chicago 3: hase 
off Cannally 2. off Lrone 2 
t. hy Harder 1. by Connally 1. 
off Harder 7 in 3 1-3 
innings, 
losing pitcher, Harder 
Time of 


Totals 
t Batted 
on 


on 


by Lyons 
innings, 


1 inning 


RED SOX 7: ATHLETICS 5. 
ab h.po.se. BOSTON ab.h.po.a. 
Rishop. 2h 3 1 4 2 Warstler.ss 5 2 
Cramer.cf 3.3 : Tohnson.cf 
Cochrane.c 4 MeManns.3b 
Foxx.1Ib Alex'der. Ib 
t. J hs'n rf Foth gill if 
Finner. if rOleon 
Rizgins.3h Stumpf. tf 
Williams.«s : 3 Seeds rf 
Walberg.p Hedapp, 2b 
Shea. 
H Johnson.¢ 
Kline.p 
raFriherg 
Weiland.p 


| oF “wwwolan* a2 wt 
> | >~- Sprig 
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Tetals $4 11 74 11 
zRan for Fothergill 
taBatted for Kline 


Totals 

in eighth. 
in eighth. 
wes 
aw 


om 
191 
Cochrane. 


Boe«ton 
Rens. 

Higgins 

Olsen. 


Rishep. Cramer. 
Warstier. 
Seeds. Hodapr 2: 
Robert Johnson. Higcgizss, Williams. 
Shea 2. Friberg 2. McManus: 
Bishop. Seeds, Hodapp, Shea: 
bases, Finney. Bishop: sacrifices, 
Williams, Seeds, Kline: double plays. Wil- 


stolen 


liams to Bishop te Foxx, Kline to Shea to} 
Alexander. 
ha 


Warstier to Hedapp: left on 

ses, Philadelphia 9. Bosten 7: base on 
balls off Walberg 2°. off BH. Jobnuson 4, 
eff Kline 2: struck ont. by Walberg 1. 
by BH. Jehneer 1. by Kline 1. by Weiland 
®. bite off H. Johnson © in 3 1-3 innings. 
etf Kline 1 fin 4 2-3 tenings. off Weiland 

in 1 inning: wild piteh. Waeatherg: win- 
ning piteber. Kline... Umpires. Kells. Din- 


4 


a 


RALPH McGILL, Sports Editor. 


Grantland Rice - Clarence Nixon - Jimmy Jones - Roy White - Jack Troy - Henry McLemore + Alan J. Gould 
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SOUTHERN WEEK 
LED BY BARONS 
WITH FIVE WINS 


Chattanooga and Mem- 
phis Push Along 
Close Behind. 


MEMPHIS, Tenn., April 23.—(#) 
Birmingham's Barons strutted at the 


head of last week’s Southern associa- 
tion parade with a perfect record of 
wins in their five-game program. 

Chattanooga and Memphis pushed 
along close behind with averages of 
.414 for the week’s play. and the 
figures were based on a seven-game 
sch- lule. 

During the 25 games of the week, 
including those of Saturday, there 
was a total of 234 runs ntade. Sey- 
enteen times the customers saw home 
runs hit. 


31 RUNS. 


Birmingham accounted for 31 of 
the 234 runs, a little better than 
13 per cent of them. and had 61 
hits. Errors were held to 9 and op- 
ponents’ runs to 12 

Although Chattanooga and Mem- 
phis were even according to the per- 
centages, the Chicks hit harder and 
fielded better throughout. They ceol- 
lected 41 runs and 79 hits with only 
8 errors. Opponents were held to 18 
runs and they had 4 home runs. 


The Lookouts had 26 runs, 54 hits 
and 2 home runs. But they also had 
12 errors and let 22 opponent runs 
in. The Chicks’ runs amounted to 
better than 17 per cent of the total, 
while Chattanooga accounted for 
about 11 per cent. 

New Orleans hit the .500 mark on 
a six-game schedule, during which 
the team got 26 runs and 59 hits with 
13 errors and 25 opponent runs. The 
Pels also had a pair of home runs. 


VOLS ERROR. 


Nashville won 3 of its 7 games on 
44 runs, 4 home runs, and 86 hits 
but made 11 errors and allowed 45 
opponent runs. Little Rock made 36 
runs and 70 hits with 13 errors in 
7 games, 2 or which were victories. 

The Smokies, winning only 1 out of 
5 games, accounted for only 12 runs 
and 36 hits, while Atlanta, winner 
once in 6 starts, had 18 runs and 
47 hits. | 

The weekly statistics follow: 

Pet. Pct. 

Total Stand- 
TEAM. w. 1. r. h. e. hr. or. runs, ing. 
Birmingham 5 © 381 61 @ 12 13.26 1,000 
Memphis ..5 2 14 17.52 
Chattanooga 5 2: 22 11.11 


| McKee, 


New Orleans 3 Ss 3S @ 33-8 
Nashville .. 3 ‘ 45 18.80 
Little Rock 2 48 15.38 
Knoxville .1 23 5.13 
Atlanta ...1 ‘c. T.40 


CRACKERS LOSE 
TWO TO PELS 


NEW ORLEANS, April 23.—Abil- 
ity to hit when hits meant runs 
brought New Orleans a double victory 
over the Atlanta Crackers Sunday aft- 
ernoon at Heinemann park. The Birds 
were outslugged in each contest, but 
took the first, 5-4, and the final, 3 to 
0, to capture the’ series with the 
Crackers three games to gne. 

Carlos Moore ran into trouble in 
the first inning of the opener, but the 
three runs that he gave up were 
quickly equaled by the Pels in their 
half. Another run in the second gave 
the locals a lead they never re- 
linquished. 

Fred Sington, former All-American 
tackle from Alabama, who had gone 
hitless up to Sunday, made up in one 
flourish what he had lacked before. 
He caught one of Moore’s shoots in 
the seventh inning and sent it over 
the scoreboard for a home run. It was 
the sixth time in the history of Heine- 


Continued on Second Sports Page. 


The Box Scores 


FIRST GAME. 
ab. r. 


ATLANTA-— 
Chatham, sa. 
Rollings, 3b. 
Bonowitz, cf. 
Sington, If. 
Phillipa, c. 
Susko, Ib. 
rf. 
Dashiell, 2h. 
Kleinhans, p. 
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NEW ORLEANS— 


— —— — | Harrington, ‘ 

29 10 27 13 | 

i Se Aa sae 
1m Ox —4 | 
| Knothe, se. 


| C. Moore, p. 
Knicker- | 

| Atlanta 

On | 
struck | 


off | 
off Bean 1 in | 

Umpires. | double play, Fleming to Autry: 
same. | " 
- — off C. Moore 4, Kleinhans 4: struck 
| out, 


| Chatham, ss 


, xsNeisler 


re Soweiswoscf3doDdesDé 


MOS | 
(wix—T7 
Foxzx, | 
Rey Johason, McManus, | 
errors, Williams | Rose, If 
2. Rey Johnsen 2: runs batted in, Cramer, | Fleming, 
Alex- | 

two- K nothe, 


| Reddock, > sae 


[ATLANTA ..... 


@ Williams and 


mm ® 


Qulliber, lb. 


- 
bal 


Fitzgerald, 


Fleming. ef. 
E. Moore. 


Autry, ec. 
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100 100—4 
100 0Ox—5 
Susko, Rose 


New Orleans 
Runs batted in, 
2. Fleming 2, Fitzgerald. Sington: two-base 
hits, Rollings, Rose, Fitzgerald, Chatham: 
home run, Sington: stolen bases, Oulliber 2: 


left on 
bases, Atlanta 11, New Orleans 7: base on 


Bonowitz 2. 


by Kleinhans 2. 


Umpires, B ‘ ‘ 
bell and Williams. 4 ick Camp 


Time, 1:42. 


SECOND 
ATLANTA— Pe nas 


Rollings, 3b 


Butcher. 
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NEW ORLEANS— ah. 
Oulliher, 1b 
Harrington, 2) 
Fitzgerald, cf 
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New Orleans 30H x—3 

Runs batted in, Fleming 2: two-base hit. 
Bonowitz: sacrifice. Fitzgerald: left on 
bases, Atianta 6 New Orleans 0: base on 
hells, off Meadows 2. off Reddock 1: strack 
eut, by Reddeck 1: hits. off Meadows in 
1-3 inaing 2 with 3 runs: wild pitch. Mead- 
ows: losing pitcher. Meadews. Umpires 

Bick 


' 4 Touchstone. 


Hhe's A GRADUATE OF 
THe UNNERSITY OF 
TEINESSEE 


me = DETROIT PITCHER, 
: WHOSE MOUND 
Work HAs MADE 
Hid ONE OF THE 
=$ AMERICAN LEAGUE 
o~ SENSATIONS 


iad 


WITH EVANSVILLE. BEFORE Jolie 
THE TIGERS, HE FANNJED [Lo MEN 
iS 12 FULL GAMES 


Copyright, 1932, by Central Press Association, Ine. 


Tommy Bridges, the old Tennessee Volunteer, yesterday 
turned back the St. Louis Browns with one hit as Detroit 
won, 2 to 0. Last year Bridges pitched a single hit game 


against Washington. 
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Comeback of Barons 
Is League Highlight 


Clyde Milan, With Left-Overs From 1931 
Pennant Club, Has Club in First Place. 


By Jimmy Jones. 
Clyde (Deerfoot) Milan, the shrewd fellow who manages the Birming- 
ham Barons, can take off his hat and make his best bow from the top 


of the league this morning. The 


Barons, who were very impolitely 


ignored by the pre-season dope-mongers, have made about the most 
Surprising showing of the whole Southern league pack in the race to date. 


And who are the Barons? 
been for the last three years, 


Pretty near the same Barons they have 
The outfit which Clyde Milan escorts to 


town today for four games with the Crackers won’t require more than 
four new introdcutions from Mr. Fat Elod’s brand-new megaphone. 


There are a few new players, all 


rookies, on the team. They are Har- | 


old Willett, the sensational young 
third baseman; Jake Daniel, the first 
baseman, and Phil Weintraub, 
rightfielder. The rest of the Barons 
you know, and know well. 

Billy Bancroft and “Shine” Cor- 
tazzo, the Jux twins, are still scam- 
pering about second base. Ray Berres 
is still the first-string catcher. Joe 
Prerost, the slugging Bohemian, still 
is the leftfielder and Woodley Aber- 
nathy is the centerfielder. Johnny 
Cummings, the ex-Cracker and the 
ex-Vanderbilter. has been taken on as 
an extra outfielder. 


SAME OLD FACES. 


All the Baron pitchers know their 
way about Five Points. Certainly it 
would be hard to lose Messrs, Clay- 
ton Touchstone, Jimmy Walktp, Har- 
ry Shoaf, Abe White and Bill Hughes 
in the city’s thoroughfares. They've 
been pitching for the Barons for the 
last two years, with the lone excep- 
tion of Bill Hughes, who came io 
Slagtown from Little Rock last sum- 
mer. Incidentally, it was Hughes 
who beat the Crackers one of the 
games in Birmingham. 

And what has Clyde (Deerfoot) 
Milan done with his ball club? Noth- 
ing more than get them on top of 
tle league standings, where they are 
cosily resting today. These old men 
made new have come through nobly. 
Clay Touchstone, leng a Cracker 
nemesis, is said to be a better pitcher 
this season than he was last. Jim- 
my Walkup is just as good a pitcher 
as he was in 1931 when he helped 
Old Man Caldwell and Touchstone 
form the trio that pitched the Barons 
to the league pennant and Dixie se- 
ries. The best they could do last 
year was to pitc’ the Barons into 
fifth place. 

Only one of the old guard fell 
down. That was Ray Caldwell, the 
grandpa, who sought voluntary re- 
tirement and got i: when an old knee 
injury failed to mend. 

It is inconceivable that the Crack- 
ers should have beaten the Barons 


2-1 in a well-pitched game by Andy | aeeell 
more. Md.. and Richmond, Va.. where 
bowlers have been upsetting the Ut- 
tle pins for many years. Instead of 
just one champion in each event this 
'geason, there will be one champion in 


Messenger in Montgomery, Ala., two 

days before the season opening, only 

to go to Birmingham and look ter- 

rible in three games a week later. 
CRAZY PEOPLE. 

There are several things that are 
serewy about the Crackers’ start this 
year, anyway. For example, Buster 
Chatham, supposedly the team’s weak- 
est hitter, is the team’s strongest 
hitter besides Fred Sington. who is 
plugging right along. Phillips, Mc- 
Kee and Susko, the boys who were 
supposed to drive in a lot of runs 
from the lower end of the hitting or- 
der, are not doing a great deal of 
it, judging by the number of runners 
being left on the sacks. Andy Mes- 
senger, rated the team’s strongest 
pitcher, hasn't finished a gamie. 

This week the Crackers hope to get 
back at the terrible Barons. Maybe 
they can win that game _ today. 
Touchstone is supposed to oppose 
Rilethen. It.all depends on whether 
or not the Crackers can touch Mr. 


the | 


Atlanta Pin 
T ourney 
Opens 


The city duck pin tourney official- 
ly opens at 7:30 tonight with five 
teams and several doubles and singles 
starting the ball rolling in competi- 
tion for the numerous prizes and gold 
medals awarded to the winners. 

A girls’ team, bowling under the 
eolors of Blick’s Bowling Center, will 
line up for action on the initial night 
with Miss Mary Pearson as captain. 
The Model Laundry team. winners of 
the championship of the city duck pin 
loop, the fastest league in the city, 
will participate in the initial night's 
play as they attempt to amass the 
high total for the Class A group, and 
there is little doubt that they will 
inscribe a formidable score into the 
records. 

Frank Burns and Fred Kellam and 
Roy Pendleton and 8S. L. Hairston are 
two of the toughest entries for the 
Class A doubles tonight. George 
French“and Cliff Dennis will give the 
Class € bors something to shoot af, 
and innumerable classes of singles will 
be a target for scores from as many 
bowlers. 

The teams are scheduled for 7:30 
o'clock: doubles for 9:30 o'clock and 
singles for 10:30 p. m. Entries close 


at 7:30 p. m. tonight. 

The largest number of _ teams, 
doubles and singles. that has competed 
in a city duck pin tourney in the four 
years that it has been running is the 
reaction by the bowlers to the classi- 
fication, according to average, instead 
of the old handicap system used in 
years past. In adopting the rule of 
classifying the players the Atlanta 


Duck Pin Association follows 
in Washington, D. C.; Balti- 


each event in each of five classes for 
men and three classes for ladies: 


of tournament is: 

Teams: Blick’s Bowling Center 
(girls), Atlanta Journal, Dental team, 
Model Laundry and the Gresham 
Soda Fount. 

Doubles: Welch and Bennett, Pen- 
dleton and Hairston. Dennis and 
French, Burns and Kellam, 

Singles: Miss Alberta Philler, 
Welch, Bennett, Gresham, Garvin. 

A new entry from the Chevrolet 
Motors and Big Five teams, Augusta 
Smith-Bertha Theuring, Strup-Luddy, 
Williams-Bruce for doubles, and 
Strupe, Luddy, 
Theuring and Smith for the singles, 
were entered into the schedule last 


q 4 


| Saturday. 


the 


The schedule for tonight's opening 


Williams, Bruce, 


RECORD FIELD 
IS INDICATED 
FOR MAY DERBY 


Field Contains 
Class Than Any of 
Recent Years. 


By C. Robert Kay, 
Associated Press Staff Writer. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.. April 23.—() 
With the Kentucky Derby just two 
weeks off. events of the training cam- 
| paign now in full swing indicate that 
a record field may go to the 


000° added stake at Churchill Downs 
May 6. 

| Moreover, the field viewed as a 
‘whole will probably contain more class 
than any Derby field of recent vears, 


since none of the principal perform- | 


ers as juveniles has met with mishap 
during the conditioning campaign to 
date. 

| The field is also expected to be re- 
markable in thac for the first time 
In many vears it probably will include 
_a filly or two with excellent prospects 
of taking the imeasure of the colts 
and geldings entered. 

FAVORITE. 

W. R. Coe’s Ladysman. leading two- 
/vear-old money winner last year, re- 
|' mains the favorite to capture 
i blue ribbon event. but the stock 


‘male Twenty Grund” because of her 
|ability to come from behind and over- 
|'take the leaders in the stretch run. 
| took a decided advance "when she 
‘seored a hollow’ victory over a band 
‘of formful colts at Havre De Grace 
Saturday. 
at Havre, but the Quiney stable’s 
ture books, ran a poor race to finish 
in the ruck in the race won by 
Swivel. Ladysman’s victory was 
‘scored at Havre a week ago. 
Twenty-two herses, in 1928, was 
‘the largest number ever to face the 
barrier in the Kentucky Derby. The 
race, run in the mud, was won by 
Reigh Count. At least 50 thorough- 
breds are at present training serious- 


pects that 25 or more may accept the 

issue to battle for the historic prize. 
OTHER NOMINEES. 

In addition to Ladysman, W. R. 

Coe owns two other Derby nominees 

which won races during the first 

week at Havre. They were Pom- 


the great sire, Pompey. 
ning Derby nominees at Havre were 
Mrs, J. H. Whitney’s Poppyman, the 
Wheatley stable’s Utopian and the 
Sagamore stable’s Parity. 

To match the performance of these 
eastern contenders the Lexington 
meeting, which closed Saturday. pro- 
duced two victorious nominees which 
may threaten the whiphand conceded 


are Calumet farm’s Warren Jr., and 
J. C. Milam’s Captain Red. 

Captain Red scored three succes- 
sive victories at Lexington, but all 
were over the short Futurity course, 
and there is some doubt the colt can 
retain his speed over the Derby route 
of a mile and a quarter. Warren 
Jr., however, defeated a smart band 
of nominees over the mile and six- 
teenth route, Saturday, including Col- 
onel E. R. Bradley’s entry of Boiler- 
maker and Broker’s Tip. 

TWO WINS, SECOND. 


ton. He bowed to Ridgewise, a non- 
eligible, last Tuesday, after 
previously defeated Red Whisk, Red 


over the Futurity course. 


at the two-week Lexington meeting 
were J. W. Parrish’s Isaiah and the 
Lloyd Brother’s Long John. 
whose performances were impressive 
included the Dixiana’s farm's Pre- 
War. and C. C. Van Meter’s Red 
Whisk. 

Meanwhile many western prospects 


of these was the R. M. Eastman’'s 
estate's Charley 0., winner of 
Florida Derby, and the Shandon 
farm’s At Top, Jefferson Derby win- 


filly besides Swivel to try_for the 
three-year-old crown in the Derby. 
IMPRESSIVE. 


the Three Ds s 8 
and William E. Smith's Knockaway, 


the only imported horse nominated 


in workouts. Laffoon and — 

have a likely entry in Shepherd’s Boy 

and Flying Cadet. 
The Downs Derby colony will be 


here from the Lexington meeting. 
The end of the week probably will re- 


from th: east. 


Head Play Gives 
Great Performance. 


tional workout to date of any of the 
Kentucky Derby candidates training 
here. Head Play, Mrs. Willie Crump's 
eligible. covered the full Derby dis- 
tance of a mile and one-quarter in 
9:07 4-5 this afternoon at Churchill 
Downs, where the classic will be run 


, for which Mrs. 

offered $20.000 and half the 
Derby purse. if he won it, by the 
Warm stable, clipped off the quarter 
in :24. three-eights in *°6. half in 
-48 4-5. three-quarters in 1:14 and 
the mile in 1:39. He was galloping 
to finish out the mile and one-eighth 
in 1:53 and the Derby 
2:07 4-5. 


_ ee 


R. H. White Joins 
Dodo Fraternity 


R. H. White Jr., became a 
member of the coveted hole-in- 
one fraternity yesterday after- 
noon at the Capital City Club 
when he sank his tee shot on the 
145-yard No. 2 hole. He was 
using a No. 7 iron. 

Dave had a 32-34—66, 
playing in a foursome with John 
Grant Jr.. Hugh Nunnally and 


ee 


More 


| Crackers made a 


games 


post | 
in the fifty-ninth running of the $50.- | 


the 
of | 


|Adolphe Pons’ Swivel. dubbed a “‘fe- | 


| Wednesday and 
Orleans which plays a return engage- 
Ladysman also won his first start ; ment here Friday and Saturday. 


Repaid. secondard favorite in the fu- | tough 


of Buster 
| Freddy 
| well up in the standings. Joe Bono- 


ly for this year’s Derby. with pros- | 
'may eventually find both Bonowitz 


ponious and Pompoleon, both sons of 
Other win- 


the east in this year's entries. These | 


This triumph gave Warren Jr. a | 
record of two victories and one sec- | x 


ond for his three starts at Lexing- | 
| Cleveland 


having | 
Roamer and other Derby candidates | 


Other Derby nominees which won | 


Others 


in training at Churchill Downs gave 
observers plenty to talk about. Chief 


the 


ner, which is likely to be the other 


Mrs. William Crump’s Head Play, | 
stable’s Strideaway, | 


this year, also have been impressive 
Yeiser 


swelled this week by nominees shipped | 
| Kan. City 


veal what horses will be shipped here | 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.. April 23.—() | 


In what was by far the most sensa- | 


| CLUBS— 
Crump | 
| Albany 3 


route in | 


Dallas 
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ATLANTA MAKES 
POOR SHOWING 
ON ROAD TRIP 


Open Four-Game Series 


With Barons Here 
This Afternoon. 


By Jimmy Jones. 

Off to the poorest start an Atlanta 
baseball team has made since 1930, 
the Crackers return home today for @ 
week's stand, opening a four-game 
series with the Birmingham Barons at 
3 p. m. Climax Blethen, who has yet 
to start a game for the Crackers, but 
who has been doing some good work 
as a relief pitcher, is expected to take 
the mound for Charley Moore’s team 
in an effort to get the team off the 
losing toboggan. 

On their first long road trip. the 
miserable showing, 
only one victory in = seven 
played and dropping three 
games each to Birmingham and New 
Orleans. Their standing today puts 
them at the bottom of the league with 
two games won and 9 lost for a per- 
centage of .182. 

LOSE TWIN BILL. 

Opening the series in New Orleans 
with an 8-1 victory behind Bob 
Hasty’s six-hit pitching, the team 
seemed to have braced temporarily. 
Andy Messenger was again ineffec- 
tive on Saturday, however, and the 
Crackers lost, 7-1. Yesterday, despite 
some excellent pitching by .Hans 
Kleinhans and Max Butcher, who re- 
lieved Meadows and pitched hitless 
ball, the Crackers dropped a double 
header to the Pels, 5-4 and 3-0. 

While the club has been hitting 
some better. particularly since the 
eutrance of Red Rollings and Joe 
onowitz to the lineups, the Crackers 
have left a number of men on base 
in every game. Meanwhile local fans 
are unable to understand the impo- 
tence of what looked like a good hit- 
ting ball club in exhibitions against 
major league teams. 

SEEK REVENGE. 

It is not too late, however, to get 
back in the race, provided the Crack- 
ers can get a good break in their home 
games this week. They are no doubt 
eager to gain revenge over Clyde Mi- 
lan’s Barons, here Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and New 


adding 


The undoubtedly 
break on their schedule, 
even this cannot explain the poor 
start. There have been-a few bright 
spots, such as the consistent hitting 
Chatham, shortstop, and 
outfielder, who are 


got a 
but 


Crackers 


Sington, 


witz has hit well since he got in his 
team’s lineup. The others, however, 
have been only fair with the stick. 
Further changes may be necessary 
before the club starts winning, which 


and Weis in the outfield. 


SOUTHERN LEAGUE. 


THE STANDINGS. 
W. L. Pet. | CLUBS— WW. 
.t2¢| Nashville 5 
.727 Knoxville 3 
436 Little Rock 3 
615 ATLANTA 2 


CLO BS— ‘ 
Birm'ham 8 3 
Memphis 8 3 
Chattan'ga 7 4 
N. Orins. 8 5 


YESTERDAY'S RESULTS. 
ATLANTA 40; New Orleans 53, 
Knoxville 0; Birmingham 4. 
Little Rock 4; Chattanooga T. 
Memphis 12; Nashville 6. 


TODAY'S GAMES. 
Birmingham at Atlanta. 
New Orleans at Knoxville. 
Nashville at Little Rock. 
Chattanooga at Memphis. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


THE STANDINGS. 
W. L. Pet.| CLUB— WwW. L. Pet. 
875 Detroit 4 5 .444 

.7%) Boston 3 6 .3%3 
556%. Tonle 8 TFT .300 


Wash'ton 00 Philad’phia 3 7 .300 


YESTERDAY'S RESULTS. 
New York 4; Washington 5. 
Philadelphia 34; Boston 7. 
Cleveland 1: Chicaga 4. 
St. Louis 0: Detroit 2. 
TODAYS GAMES. 
New York at Washington, 
Philadelphia at Boaton. 
Cleveland at Chicago. 
St. Louis at Detroit. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


THE STANDINGS. 
CLURS— W. L. Pet./CLUBS— 
Pittsburgh 7 S75 St. Louis 
New York 3 0 Philad’phia : 
Brooklyn 4 71 Chicago ‘ 
Boston 3 500 Cincinnati 2 


Ww. 


YESTERDAY'S RESULTS. 
Philadelphia 1: New York 3. 
Pittsburgh 4-6: St. Lonis 90-2. 
Chicago 3: Cincinnati 4. 
Boston 2; Brooklyn 1. 
TODAY'S GAMES. 
Pittsburgh at St. Lonis 
Boston at Philadelphia. 
Brooklyn at New York. 
Chicago at Cincinnati. 


ASSOCIATION. 


THE STANDINGS. 
CLUBS yD. Pet. iCLUBS Ww. 
St. Paul 4 4K) Lonieville 5 
3583) Toledo 4 
56 Ind’ polis 4 
3 


5 
Min’apoliea 5 4 
$ .556 Columbus 


Milwaukee .- 


YESTERDAY'S RESULTS. 
Minneapolis 8-4; Louisville 7-5. 
Kansas City 9-6; Columbus 4-3. 
Milwankee 6-8: Toledo 1-4. 
St. Pan] 10-7: Indianapolis 3-5. 


TODAY'S GAMES. 
Minneapolis at Louisville 
St. Paul at Indianapotis 
Kansas City at Colombus, 
Milwaukee at Toledo. 


INTERNATIONAL. 


THE STANDINGS. 
W. L. Pet.| CLUBS— 
000 Jersey City 
778 Toronto 
(OO Buffalo 2 
.420 Montreal 2 


WW. le 
Baltimore 10 1 3 
Rochester 7 2 
Newark Se =e 
4 


YESTERDAY'S RESULTS. 
Rochester 5-3; Newark 3-2. 
Jerser City 4-4: Toronto 
Montreal 11-5: Baltimore 
Buffalo 2; Albany 3. 


TODAY'S GAMES. 
Torantea at Jersey (its 
Baffalo at Albany. 
Rochester at Newark. 
Montreal at Baltimore. 


TEXAS LEAGUE. 


THE STANDINGS. va 
_rBs— Ww. L. Pet.|C LU BS— D 
rae 6 4 .sOO| Ft. Worth 6 
Beaumont 6 4 .600\ Tulsa 5 
Houston 7 5 .583!'Okla. City 5 
Galveston 5 4 .556/ San Antonio 3 


YESTERDAY’S RESULTS. 
Beaumont 5; Houston 2. 
Dallas 8: Fort Worth 9. 
Oklahoma City-Tulsa (rain). 
Galveston 8: San Antonio 2 
TODAY'S GAMES. 
Tulsa at Fort Worth. 
San Antonio at Galveston, 
Beaumont at Houston. 
Oklahoma City at Dallas. 
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Tech Faces Alabama Nine at Rose Bowl Fie 


JACKETS SEEK 
TO EVEN SCORE 
AGAINST TIDE 


Baker or Stribling To Op- 
pose Probably Clements. 
Starts at Four O’Clock. 


By Jack Troy. 

The visit of the Alabama baseball 
team to Atlanta today and tomorrow 
for a two-game series with Georgia 
Tech at the Rose Bowl is particularly 
luteresting because of persistent re- 
eokg that the Tidesmen will be mem- 
ers of the Dixie College league, which 
to be 


is expected reorganized next 
aBcRSON. 

(‘oach Whitworth is bringing to At- 
lanta a team that has made rapid 
progress since dropping two straight 
to Georgia at Tuscaloosa. Like Tech. 
Alabama is depending on sophomores 
in important positions. 

Lobby Dodd's Jackets lost to the 
Tidesmen at Tuscaloosa in a single 
game not long ago Clements pitched 
xeven-hit ball. Cannon Ball Baker, 
on the mound for the Jackets, allowed 
only eight hits but was given ragged 
support. The second game of the 
series was rained out. 

SEEK EVEN COUNT. 

The Tech battlers are going out 
with the intention of evening up 
things this afternoon. The game 
Kiarts at 4 o'clock. A victory would 
pull the Jackets up to an even .500 
position—three won, three lost—for 
the season 

Dodd is likely to send Cannon Bail 

taker out against Alabama again to- 
day, with the possibility that Whit- 
worth vill select Clements. This 
would give promise of a rare battle. 

However, Sam Stribling is Just as 
likely to pitch for Tech, opposing 
Scott, Rogers, Bauman or even Clem- 
ents. Seott and Rogers are potent 
left-handers. 

The Tech-Oglethorpe series that 
closed Saturday with the two teams 
tied np in the battl. for the city cham- 
pionship with a victory apiece saw 
the best college crowds that have 
graced the Rose Bowl grandstand in 
several years. 

INTEREST HIGH, 

It was indicated in no small meas- 
ure that not only the students but 
a large number of baseball fans are 
still highly interested in the game as 
plaved by the collegians. 

The college game is best for spirit, 
daring and action. And that is what 
the fans are seeing these days in the 
hest form from ‘Tech, Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, Auburn and other good nines. 

Reports have it that Connatser and 
Reid, ‘Bama batting aces who bave 
been in slumps, are out of them now 
and are all set tu test the prowess of 
the Tech pitchers. Chesty Moseley, 
right fielder, is hitting hard. 
is a football star. 


| 


; game, 


Moseley 


Dodd's latest lineup is expected to | 
stand, with an infield of Hoot Gibson, | 


the capable sophomore, at 
Iiardin at second 
un promising sophomore, at short, and 
Captain Bill Hogsed at third. 
TECH OUTFIELD. 

Johnny Ferguson, Tommy Sprad- 
ling and Shorty Roberts compose a 
formidable outfield trio. 

ug Boyd, another sophomore who 
is helping get the Jackets out of the 
-baseball trenches, will eatch, 

It will pay faus who like red hot 
baseball, well plaved and abounding 
in thrills, to go out to the Rose Bowl 
at 4 o'clock today for the opening of 
the series. 

There will be a lot of classy baseball 
to see, 


LL LO EL AOL! LLL DOD 


Sargent Paces 


East Lake Play, 


first; | 
Sun Dial Martin. | 
| (P)—The Piedmont league, one of the | 
few minor baseball circuits to weather | 
last year’s financial stress. starts the 
1933 season tomorrow with six clubs | 
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Lakewood Track Seen 
In Finest of Condition 


Horsemen at Lakewood awaiting 
the one-day Memorial Day race meet- 
ing Wednesday yesterday went on rec- 
ord proclaiming the fact that at this 
time the track is in as good condition 
as any track in the south and many 
in the north and east. 

Lakewood officials have had men 
at work conditioning the track ever 
since the recent spring meeting and 
the results are being shown 
excellent times being made each day 
by the horses in workouts. 

President Mike Benton, of the Lake- 


in the, 


wood Fair Association, said last night 
that he was well pleased with the im- 
provement made in the condition of 
the track, which has been rather hard 
and, therefore, tough on the horses’ 
feet and legs. 

The track now affords an excellent 
cover and an opportunity for record 
performances in the Wednesday meet- 
ing. 

The horses entered in the four-race 
event are being worked out every 
morning at the track between the 
hours of 7 and 10 o’clock. The public 


is invited to witness the workouts. 


Southern 


League 


CHICKS 12; VOLS 6. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., April 23.—A young 
rookie hurlgr—Clydell Castleman—silences 
Memphis slugging batsmen for six innings 
today but the Chickasaws earlier had blast- 
ed two Nashville pitchers from the mound 
to pile up enongh runs to win easily, 
12 to 6. Going to the mound in the 
fourth inning after Memphis had _ scored 
four runs off Jackie Reid with none out, 
Castleman set the Tribe down without a 
hit the remainder of the game. 
aided by home runs from the bats of Chap- 
man and Brazill, scored eight runs off Brill- 
heart in the second and third innings. 
MEMPHIS ab.h.po.a. NASHV. 
Hamel. 3b 4 2 QO 3! Smith.cf 
Chiozza.Jf 0 Richb'rg.rf 
Brazill.2b 6’ Dressen.3b 
Reese, lb ( Prather.1b 
Hutc'son,rf 0 Keyes, lf 
Bell,cf 0 Rodda,2b 
Chapman,ss 2 Frey,ss 
Cnoto.ec 0' Baker,c 
Wagner.p 3| Brillheart.p 
'Reid,p 
Castleman,p 
!xDueker 
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4 
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4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
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1 
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Totals 35 18 27 14! 
xBatted for Castleman 
Memphis . 
Nashville 

Runs, Chiozza, 
son 2, Bell 2, Chapman 
bourg, Rodda. Frey, Baker 2; 
man, Keyes 2; runs batted in, 
Brazill 2, Cuoto 2, Hutcheson, 
taker. Dressen, Dueker; two-base 
Hamel, Chapman, Smith: home runs, Chap- 
man, Brazill; sacrifices, Chiozza, Bell: dou- 
ble plays, Hamel to Brazill to Reese. Rodda 
unassisted, Castleman to Frey to Prather, 
Brazill to Chapman to Reese; left on bases, 
Memphis 4, Nashville 6; base on balls, off 
Brillheart 2, off Castleman 3, off Wagner 
1: struck out, by Brillheart 1, by Castle- 
man 2, hy Wagner 1: hits, off Brillbeart 
7 in 2 innings with 6 runs, off Reid 6 in 
1 inning with 6 runs; hit by pitcher, by 
Reid (Reese): losing pitcher, Brillheart. 
Umpires, Brennan and McLarry. Time of 
1:55. 


es | 
eSCioroerors 
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Totals 38 
in ninth, 


t 
-_ 


000—12 
OO2— 6 
Brazill 2 

Rich- 
Chap- 
4, 


errors, 
Chapman 

Smith . 2, 

hits, 


BARONS 4: SMOKIES 0. 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., April 23,.—Birming- 
ham won its sixth straight game _ today 
as Jimmy Walkup held the Knoxville Smok- 
jes to six seattered hits for a 4-to-0 vie- 
tory. The second game of a double-header 
was called off at the end of the third in- 
ning because of rain with Birmingham lead- 
ing, 1 to 0. 
Rabb allowed the Barons only six hits 


in the first game but they were obtained 


ee: | Knoxville , 
1 | Birmingham 


by Willett,. Weintranb and Abernathy, the 
latter driving in three of Birmingham's 
runs. 
KNOXYV. 
Martin,rf 
Lind,2b 
Waddey,lf 
Head,c 
Shirley,1b 


ab.h.po.a. 
Q 1-2 
1 0 


b.h.po.a.| BSHAM, 
0| Bancroft,2b 
2, Willett,3b 
0 W'ntraub,rf 
1'Ab'nathy,1b 
1| Prerost, lf 


ty bo 


— 


The Chicks, | 


error, 
r 
> | 


| Birmingham 4; 


a — ae A eee aan x 


0'Cum'ings,cf 
1, Cortazzo,ss 
T! Atwood,c 
~| Walkup,p 


F'gerald,cf 
Goff,3b 
Horne,ss 
Rabb,p 


| cone toes Om com 
o | Sooochn 
Sleswate 

lmwomoocom: 


1 


~ 


Totals 29 
.. 000 
-+2 OOO 200 Ilx—4 
intraub, Abernatby; 
Lind; runs batted in, Abernathy 3; 
two-base hit, Abernathy: sacrifices, Pre- 
rost, Cummings; left on bases, Knoxville 6, 
struck out, by Rabb 1; 
bases on halls, off Rabb 1. Umpires, 
— and Buck Campbell. Time of game, 
> 22. 


Totals 14) 


= 
} 


Runs, Willet , 3 : We 


LOOKOUTS 7; TRAVELERS ji. 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., April 23.—Chat- 
tanooga won its fourth game in succession 
by sweeping the Little Rock series here 
today, 7 to 4 

L. ROCK 
Nicolai,ss 
Gerken,cf 
French, rf 
Bool,1b 
Strohm,3b 
Kedfern,2b 
Bray, lf 
McAdams,c 
Rarnabe,p 
Greenu,p 
Burleson,p 
xBlatz 


a. 
0 
0 


a.|CHATT. 

3, Moore,cf 

0! Con'tser,1b 

0) Gill,rf 

0; Travis.3b 

1} Andrus,lf 
| Kingdon,ss 
Mihalic,2b 
,Maple,c 

0 Larsen,p 


co! 
3 


po. 


ab.h.po. 
‘ 422 
3 
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Totals 371024 6; Totals $3 11 27 12 

xBatted for Burleson in ninth. 
Little Rock vadeées eben 300 000—4t 
Chattanooga 005 20x—T 

Runs, Strohm, Redfern, Bray, Green, 
Moore, Connatser, Gill 2, Travis 2, Andrus; 
errors, Gerber, Kingdon; runs batted in, 
Bray Gerken, Green, Gill 2, Andrus 
2, Larsen 2: two-base hits, Green, Maple, 
Connatser; three-base hits, Nicolai, Bool; 
sacrifice, Kingdon; double plays, Andrus 
to Maple, Redfern unassisted; left on bases, 
Chattanooga 5, Little Rock 7; struck out, 
by Larsen 3, by Green 5, by Burleson 1; 
base on balls, off Larsen 1, off Green 1, 
off Burleson 1; hits, off Barnabe 1 for 
no runs in 1 inning, off Green 8 in 4 2-3 


» 
’ 


for 5; losing pitcher, Green. Umpires, Quinn 
and Ainsmith. Time of game, 1:45. 


PIEDMONT OPENS 


SEASON TODAY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., April 23.— 


and a Class B rating. 

Making up the league this year are 
Charlotte, Durham, Greensboro, Wil- 
mington and Winston-Salem in North 
Carolina, and Richmond, Va. _ Rich- 
mond has taken over the 
held last year by Raleigh. 

The opening games list Wilmington 
at Charlotte, Greensboro at Durham 
and Winston-Salem at Richmond. 


ee ne 


Robby To See 
Dobbs’ Team Open. 


Johnny Dobbs, former Cracker man- 
ager, is managing the Charlotte club 
and President Wilbert Robinson, of 
the Atlanta club, is in Charlotte for 


George Sargent, J. J. McGeary, C.| the opening game today. 


W. Carver and Dewey Bowen won 


FortMacW 


ins 
Over Guard, 
10 to 4 


The Fort McPherson polo team en- 
joyed a field day at the expense of 
the Governor’s House Guard yester- 
day afternoon on the Fort field, win- 
ning, 10-4, in a well-played game. 
Baker, at back for Fort Mac, and 


franchise | 


Graham, playing No. 1 position for 
the Horse Guards, starred. 
Tuesday Fort Mac will play the 


| Augusta Polo and Ritling Club four 


at the Fort field, starting at 3 o'clock. 
Lineups of vesterday’s game: 

| HORSE GUARDS Pos. 

Graham No, 2 

Christian . 

| Moran 

| Williamson 
Substitutes: Horse 


Mac, Foy. Referee, Tolson. 


Macon Policeman 


| Takes Own Life 


YANKEES STEP 
FAR IN FRONT 
OF BIG PARADE 


But Their Attack Not 
Nearly Equal of 
Chisox. 


By Hugh S. Fullerton Jr., 


Associated Press Sports Writer. 

NEW YORK, April 23.—(®?)— 
Eleven days after the start of the 
major league campaign, the New York 
Yankees, world’s champions, were far 
out in front of the big parade with 
seven straight victories. 

There was no visible reason for 
their unbeaten record in the figures 
for the. games played from the start 
of the season up through Saturday. 
Both offensively and defensively che 
Yanks. bad fairly good marks, bur 
their. attack was by no means equal 
to that of the Chicago: White Sox, 
second ‘in the American league with 
six victories and three defeats. nor 
was their pitching and defense record 
as good as that of the third-place club, 
the Cleveland Indians. 

SOX LEAD HITTING. 
The White Sox were far ahead of 


ing with totals of 43 runs and 8&3 
hits. The Yanks, scoring 33 times on 
56 hits, held their opponents to 19 
tallies. 

Cleveland, however, had allowed 
only 15 runs in eight games, five of 
them winning encounters. The world 
champions were out in front in field- 
ing, with only four errors. charged 
against them, and tied with the Phil- 
adelphia Athletics with the high mark 
of six home runs. 

Pittsburgh’s place at the top of the 
National league, where postponements 
held the figures well below those of 
the junior circuit, was more easily 
understood. Brooklyn, in second place, 
also seemed to fit according to the bat- 
ting and defense records. 

‘he Pirates had five victories 
against one defeat through Saturday. 
They were high scorers for their 
league with 27 runs and their 61 hit 
total left them second only to the 
Phillies, who had 64. The defensive 
side also looked good with seven er- 
rors and with 16 runs allowed to 
their opponents. 

BRAVES LOW. 

The Boston Braves, who couldn't 
do much hitting or scoring, held their 
rivals to nine runs in five games, 
and were low for the senior league 
with five errors. 

The record of games won and lost, 
runs, hits, errors, opponents’ runs and 
home runs, for the first week and a 
half of the season follows: 

AMERICAN LEAGUE. 


_ 2 2 


Cleveland 
Washington 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
Boston 


NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
CLUB— Ss 
Pittsburgh @eeeseeees 
EBBPCOklyn -.. ccc 
St. Louis 
xNew York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Boston 


mm CO BS CTD 


| 


all other major league clubs in clout-, 


dé 


National League 


Reviewing 


the Shows 


GIANTS 3; PHILLIES 1. 
ab.h.po.a.|N. YORK 

0/G.Davis,cf 

3/Critz,2b 

0} Terry,1b 

0/ Ott. rf 

0| Moore, If 

0! Vergez,3b 

2| Mancuso,c 

3|Ryan.ss 

0! F’sim’ons,p 

1 


o 


MObe SOM OWE 
Omtomisisweom's 


PHILA. 
Fullis,cf 
Bartell,ss 
Klein,rf 
Hurst,1b 
V.Davis,c 
Brickell, If 
Finn,2b 
Warner.3b 
xMcCurdy 
Delker,3b 
Collins,p 
xxDugas 
Elliott,p 


Totals 3i 62410: Totals 
xBatted for Warner in eighth. 
xxBatted for Collins in eighth. 
Philadelphia 000 100 
New York . 
Runs, Fullis, 
errors, Bartell, Warner; 
Hurst, Mancuso, Fitzsimmons; two-base hit, 
Maneuso; home run, Fitzsimmons; sacrifice, 
Critz; double plays, Warner to Finn to 
Hurst, Bartell to Hurst; left on bases, 
New York 8, Philadelphia 3; base on balls, 
off Collins 4; struck out, by Fitzsimmons 
2, by Elliott 2; hits, off Collins 6 in 
7, off Elliott 1 in 1; hit by pitcher, by 
(Oritz). Umpires, Barr, Quigley 


Collins 
and Pfirman. Time of game, 1:45 


SRS ay 8S Co ee 
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29 727 19 


PIRATES 4-6; CARDS 0-3. 


FIRST GAME. 
P’BURGH ab.h.po.a./ST. LOUIS 
L.Waner,lf 4 4 0|Adams,ss 
Lindst’m,cf 4  O| Watkins,rf 
P.Waner.rf 3 8 0!) Frisch,2b 
Traynor,3b 4 1/Collins,1b 
Suhr.-b 0| Medwick.If 
Vaughn,ss 3/Orsatti.cf 
Piet,2b 3! Martin.3b 
Grace,c 0\J.Wilson,c 
Meine.p 3) Vance,p 
| Mooney,p 
| Haines,p 
|xCrawford 


Co 
» wl OoocoronmosoL 


[ 


Hones s 
ou” 


Kis Sht eee Ons 
-— 


10 
2 
2 
5 
0 


l HOO ueQamatan 
| COcorOowooscxa 


Totals 32 92712] Totals 

xBatted for Moon 
Pittsburgh 
St. touis 000 

Runs, L. Waner, P. Waner, Traynor, 
Vaughn; error, Traynor; runs batted in, 
P. Waner, Suh: 2, Grace; two-base hits, L, 
Waner Traynor: sacrifice, Piet: double 
play, Adams to Frisch to Collins; triple 
play, Frisch to Martin to Collins; left on 
bases, Pittsburgh 3, St. Louis 5; base on 
balls, off Meine 2, off Mooney 1; struck 
out, py Meine 4, by Mooney 2, by Haines 
1: hits. off Vance 6 in 1 inning (none out 
in second), off Mooney 3 in 7 innings, off 
Haines 0 in 1 inning; losing pitcher, Vance. 
Umpires. Moran, Reardon and McGrew. 
Time of game, 1:56. 


(SECOND GAME.) 


ab.h.po.a.|/ST. LOUIS 
”. 1 O; Adams,se 
v| Watkins,rf 
0/Frisch,2b 
2}Coll™ms,1b 
1| Medwick, If 
3\Orsatti,cf 
7i Martin,3b 
0|O’Farrell,c 
2\J. Wilson,c 
| Walker,p 
Dean,p 
Lindsey,p 
xCrawford 
xxCrabtree 
xxxAllen 
xxxxHorn 


to 


3 | OOS Stor toao 


oo 

S 
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CA 


000 000—0 


> 
me a et 
he 


Ss 
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P’BURGH. 
L.Waner.!f 4 
Lind’'m,cf #4 
P.Waner,rf 5 
Traylor,3b 4 
Huhr,1lb 4 
Vaughan,ss 4 
Piet,2b 
Finney,c 
Hoyt,p 
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————— 


10 27 17 


oo me ae emf 
Totals 37122715| Totals 
xBatted for Walker in fifth. 
xxBatted for O'Farrell in seventh. 
xxxBatted fur Dean in seventh. 
xxxxBatted for Lindsey in ninth. 
Pittsburgh 
St. Lauis 
Runs, Lindstrom, Traynor, Suhr, Vaughan 
3, Frisch 2: errors, Watkins, Martin, 0’Far- 
rel], Welker 2; runs patted in, Medwick, 


Finney 2, Vaughan 2, Piet, Orsatti; three- 


base hit, Vaughan; stolen base, Collins; dou- 


,;, Grimm, Warneke to Koenig to Grimm, Lu- 


ble plays. Adams to Collins, Hoyt to 
Vaughan to Suhr, Martin to Firsch to Col- 
lins, Vaughan to Piet to Suhr; left on bases, 
Pittsburgh 7. St. Louis 6; base on balls, off 
Hoyt 1, Walker 2, Lindsey 1; struck out, by 
Hoyt 4, Lindsey 1; hits, off Walker 9 in 5 
innings, Dean 1 in 2, Lindsey 2 in 2; balk, 
Hoyt: losing pitcher, Walker. Umpires, 
Reardon, McGraw and Moran. Time, 2:06. 


REDS 4; CUBS 3. 

CHICAGO §ab.h.po.a./CINC’ATI 
W. Hern.2b 4 2 2 ’Grant'm,2b 
English,3b 1|Mor’ssey,3b 
F.Her’n, If | Bot’mley,1b 
Steph’'n,If O|Hafey, if 
Demaree,cf 0! Moore,cf 
Grimm,1b 0! Lombardi,c 
Jurges,ss l\zHemsley 
Koenig,ss 4! Rice,rf 
Hartnett,c 0| Durocher,ss 
Warneke,p 3 1 0 4/Lucas,p 

Totals 32 9x2512} Totals 32 82719 

xOne out when winning run scored. 

zRan fr Lombardi in ninth. 
Chicago ere eeeeeeeee +2» 080 000 000—3 
JS a err le 

Runs, Demaree, Grimm, Hartnett, Hafey, 
Moore, Hemsley, Lucas; errors, W. Herman, 
Koenig, Durocher, Bottomley, Lombardi: 
runs batted in, Jurges, Hartnett, Warneke, 
Bottomley, Rice; two-base hits, Warneke, 
Grantham, Moore; three-base hit, Rice; 
sacrifice, English; double plays, Warneke to 
Jurges to Grimm, Koenig to W. Herman to 


o 
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cas to Durocher to Bottomley: left on bases, 
Chicago 3, Cincinnati 5; base on balls, off 
Warneke 2; struck out, by Lucas 1. Um- 


pires, Riger and Magerkurth. Time, 1:39. 


BRAVES 2; DODGERS 1. 
ab.h.po.a.| BELYN. 
Ma'’ville,2b 3 3 0! Taylor,cf 
Clark,cf 3 0|Stripp.3b 
Urbanski,ss 1 0/0’ Doul, If 


BOSTON 


— 
— 
. 

— 9 


Ford,ss 3 3| Wilson,rf 
Jordan,Ib 4 0} Cuc’nello.2b 
Sc’m'ch,rf 4 0} Wright.ss 
Hogan,c q 0 Bis'’nette, 1b 
Holland,If 4 0] Lopez,c 
Gysel'an,3b 2 2| Beck,p 
Brandt,p 3 1/ zFrederick 
\zzFordan 
Benge, p 


er ae 


SCS lOwrtwavroa 
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Totals 31 827 6! Totals 

zBatted for Beck jn eighth. 

zzRan for Frederick in eighth. 
Boston 002 000 000—2 
Brooklyn ‘ 010 000—1 

Runs, Maranville. Gyselman and Wright; 
runs batted in. Clark, Ford, Bissonette: 
two-base hits, Holland, Bissonette, Maran- 
ville, Frederick: three-base hit, Gyselman: 
sacrifices, Clark, Gyselman: double play. 
Beck to Bissonette; left on bases, Boston 
5. Brooklyn 3; base on balls, off Beck 1, 
off Brandt 1; struck out, by Beck 1, by 
Brandt 4: hits, off Beck 8 in 8, off Benge 
0 in 1: losing pitcher, Beck. Umpires, Klem 
and Stark. Time of game, 1:30. 


Two-Day Tourney 
Ends at West End 


A. R.. Phillips, Allen Maulding and 
A. J. Weinberg were winners Sunday 
in a two-day medal play tournament 
on the West End course. Phillips won 
Class A with a net 65, with W. W. 
Burns, second, three strokes back. 

In Class B, Maulding was first with 


wl oomooHHOODSS 


to 
-1 


a net 64, with J. T. Oszburn, second. 
Weinberg won Class C with a net! 
65, with J. K. Ezzell, second. | 
The players were divided into three | 
divisions, according to their handicaps. 


md 


On the Radio Waves Today | 


890 


Ansley 
Ke. 


Hotel 


WGST 


740° 
Ke. 


Biltmore 


Hotel 


WSB 


7:00 A. M.—Georgia Theater organ, Ancil 
Sweat. 

7:30—Studio. 

8:00—Tony Wons, ‘‘Are 
CRS 


You Listenin’?’’ 


:15—Reis and Dunn. CBS. 

:'30—Christian Council of Atlanta, 
:-45—Little Jack Little, CBS. 
:00—Rogers, Inc. 

:15—Chapel Choir of Capital University, 


CBS. 
:30—The Merrymakers, CBS. 
45—Studio. 
:00—Dr. Williams. 
:05—Interlude. 
:10—News. 
:15—Morning Moods, CBS. 
:30—Academy of Medicine, CBS. 
:45—Pedro D. Cordoba, Will Osborne's or- 
chestra, CBS. 
:00—Musical Festival of Library of Con- 
gress, CBS. 


ind cw remo 


6:55 A. M.—Another Day. 

7 :00—News. 

7:15—Bob Lightburn. 
7:30—Cheerfo, NBC. 
§:00—Morning Devotional. 
8:15—Breakfast Club, NBC. 
8:30—Vic and Sade, NBC. 
8:45—Morning concert, NBC, 
9:00—Southern Singers, NBC. 
9:15—Clara, Lu ‘n’ Em, gossip, 
9:30—Easy Way piano method. 
9:45—News. 
10:00—Studio program. 
10:15—The Rollickers’ 
10:30—Radio Shopper. 
10:45—Jimmy Beers. 
11:00~—Johnny Marvin, NBC. 
11:15—On Wings of Song, NBC. 
11:30—Farm and Home hour, NBC. 

12:30 P. M.—University System of Georgia. | 
:30—Carolina Tarheels. 
:(00—Radio Garden school. 
:15—Easy Way piano method. 


NBC, 


quartet, NBC, 


| Day” 
| the 
| choruses. 


| ‘State Trooper’ Proves 


Coward’s “Cavaleade’”’ 
Proves Great Picture 


“Cavalcade” probably merits half 
the extravagant praise it has called 
forth from sources within and with- 
out the trade. Which is a devious 
way of saying that a very splendid 


picture awaits the visitor to the Para-| 


mount this week. 


As you doubtless know by now, this | 


er also arrests him for speeding and 
turns in his badge when his superior 
—— suggested that he “made a mis- 
ake. : 

Realizing the trooper is immune to 
bribery, the father employs him to 
command his private police. This he 
does in efficient fashion, and a series 
of thrilling and entirely plausible 
events lead to a_ sensational and 
thoroughly successful climax, where 


is a story of a British womans re- the trooper “gets his men and the 
action to the mad firat third of the} gal. 


twentieth century. 
be a bit on the sensitive side 
certainly she hasn't all the iron that | 
one associates with the British char- | 
acter under stress. Still she is a real) 
woman and her woes are the woes of 
women the world over in thir never- 
ending. struggle with those strange, | 
cruel forces which relentlessly rob} 
them of their husbands and their sons, | 
leaving them no avenue of cdunter- 
attack. , 

Despite occasional traffic with 
pretty obvious theatrical tricks, Noel 
Coward wrought well in this, his first 
attempt at heroic drama. There are 
moments of real beauty born of the 
union of love and _ suffering. The) 
American production staff has caught | 
the spirit of the Briton’s work and eae 
translated it admirably to the screen, 
using the camera most effectively to| 
build moods and tell long stories in| 
staccato flashes. It may: be that this) 
is overdone at points but not enough | 
to spoil the generally strong effect. 

Diana Wynward has the chief role) 


and gives a sterling performance. Clive | 
Brook plays opposite her in his usual | 
workmanlike manner, although it must 
be admitted that at times, particularly 
in the latter part of the picture. his 
work suffers in comparison with hers. | 
The supporting cast is flawless, with | 
particular credit due Herbert Mundin, 
as the butler-pubkeeper. | 
There’s food for thought in this’ 
drama and though the locale is British 
the problems raised are international, | 
if not cosmic. and worthy of anyone s | 
attention. The story is on old one| 
but a really happy ending for it has 
yet to be written. | 
‘ The enthusiasm with which Bob) 
Hess’ organ offering was greeted by | 
Saturday night’s big house is evidence 
that this console attendant has built 
up a following in an amazingly short | 
time. Your old friends, the newsreel | 
and cartoon, are on hand. 
—LEWIS HAWKINS. | 


Summerville and Pitts 
Prokoke Laughs at Fox 


Slim and Zasu. of the well-known 
Summerville-Pitts comedy team with 
a special brand of humor all its own. 
are co-starred this week in “Out All 
Night,” feature picture at the Fox 
theater. Others in the cast are Laura 
Hope Crews, Alexander Carr, Shirley 
Grey, Rollo Lloyd and George Hacka- 
thorne. 

In their last picture. “They Just 
Had To Get Married.” Zasu express- 
ed a desire to go to Niagara Falls on 
her honeymoon and in “Out All) 
Night” her wish is'granted. The plot) 
of both stories is the marriage of 
Slim and Zasu, which is beginning to 
become well worn. 

However, better stories and direc- 
tion are béing given the two with 
each succeeding picture and in their 
next one they should have a vehicle 
which is worthy of their talents. Zasu 
Pitts has the advantage in ability over 
her partner but each is an admirable 
foil for the other’s peculiar type 0 
comedy. With proper direction and a 
suitable story Miss Pitts could carry 
a star part alone to the satisfaction 
of the public, in our opinion. — 

Jimmy Beers and Ellis W illiams 
present an arrangement of “Night and 
all this week, with Beers at} 
organ and Williams _— 


} i 
' 


Sound Entertainment 


Despite a title that doesn't carry | 
the most favorable connotation, the | 
Rialto theater’s feature screen. pres-| 
entation. “State Trooper,” which be- | 
gan a three-day run Saturday, turns | 
out to be an excellent bit of enter- 
tainment. Especially is it to be recom- 
mended to those who haven't inexor- 


This woman may | 
sud 


| tant 


i needed to lig 


| has 


| man talking 


A Charley Chase comedy, newsreel 
a..d other short subjects complete the 
bill. —T. K. JONES. 


Chills, Laughs Provided 
In ‘Murder in the Zoo’ 


Lionel Atwill, one of the most ac- 
complished players of villainous roles 
and Charles Ruggles, excellent come- 
dian, are star attractions in “Mur- 
der in the Zoo,” which shows through 
Tuesday at the Georgia theater. Two 
"panther women” contestants also are 
in the cast. 

It is a story of jealousy and w 


hat 2 


/man will do when he thinks another 


man Is paying attention 
and, take our word for it, there’s little 
indeed Atwill doesn’t do. Kathleen 
Burke, winner of the panther woman 
contest, plays Atwill’s wife and does 
very well with her second screen role 
Gail Patrick, of Birmingham, Ala. 
he other contestant, takes an impor- 

part opposite Randolph Seott 
formerly attended Georgia Tech, 


to his wife, 


who 


| and the two provide capable support. 


“Murder in the Zoo” does not rely 
on mystery for its appeal but mainly 
on sheer horror. Continued interest 
iS maintained beeause one wonders 
just how long it will be before Atwill 
is caught at his crimes. When he 
finally is. rest assured there'll be no 
larzing of interest in the climax. 

_ Ruggles portrays a publicity man 
for the zoo, who imbibes frequently 
in giggle water. It ig the kind of role 
ie plays best and his performance 
here is worthy of note. He supplies 
comedy — times when comedy is 

ghten a heay spher 
of horror. The pictues’ an a 
will attract lovers of horror tales but 
little to offer otherwise, except 
for the competent portrayal by Atwill. 
Short subjects also are on the bill. : 


—FRANK DRAKE. 


Mary Pickford Film 


Reviewed on Saturday 

Secrets,” the new Mary Pickford 
production now showing at Loew’s 
Grand, Was reviewed in The Consti- 
tution Saturday... It will remain 
through next Thursday as the fea- 
ane ° & program that also includes 
Several exceptional short subject: 
the latest newsreel. eae 


Oe ne 


‘Maedchen in Uniform’ 
Opens at Tenth Street 


Press comments all over the world 
has been enthusiastic about the Ger- 

1a i picture “Maedchen in 
Uniform,” played and produced in its 
entirety by women aid based on a 
stage success written by a woman, 
Christa Winsloe, this picture, which 
opens a three-day run at the Tenth 
Street Theater today, treats a theme 
of charm and delicacy. 

An institution for the daughters of 
German army offciers furnishes the 
Severe background for this exciting 
tale of the conflict between a lone- 
some adolescent and strict discipline 
prevailing in the home, The featured 
star of the film is Hertha Thiele. 

Emilie Unda’s portrayal of the 
austere school principal elevates her 
to the ranks of the character stars 
of the world. The photography is as 
excellent as we are wont to see in 
German pictures. Shots reminiscent 
of “Grand Hotel” and unique camera 
angles contribute to -the tremendous 
success of ““Maedchen in Uniform.” 


Le 


ATLANTA’S 
FAVORITE COMEDIANS 


SUMMERVILLE 


first prize Sunday afternoon in the) 
regular weekly blind bogey for mem- | 
bers of the East Lake Club on the 
new course. Their score was 139 
which was one of the best in recent 
weeks for foursome play. 

Second place went to George Harris 
Jr.. J: A. Whatley, T. J. Stewart 
and J. J. Lonergan, while two 

mes divided third place. The third 
teams were Errie Ball, M. R. 
J 3 Blick and Ll. KF, 
Travis Johnson, Q. W, 
Seott and Tom Adams, | 

Sargent, who won the 
championship in 1900, 
with a 70, 


‘830—Women's Radio Review, NBC. 
:435—News, 

:00—Radio Guild, NBC, 
:;00—Edward Davies, NBC. 
:15—Songs at Twilight, NBO. 
380—Municipal organ recital. 
00O—Rabun Gap-Nacoochee school. 
15—Myer-Davis orchestra, NBC. 
30—FEssex House enseg ble, NBC. 
15— News, ;, 
:00—Music, Art and Drama, 
:(05—Brenau College. 
:30—Grace Note Triplets. 
:-45--Eliza Holmes. 

-‘10—Name the Book contest. 
:‘00—Oahu Serenaders, NBO, 
‘13—Crackerland Cavaliers. 
-45—Morin Sisters, NBC. 
00—Sinclair Greater Minstrels, 
:30—‘‘Neighbors,"” NBC. 
00 —Contented program, NBC. 
>:30—National Radio Forum, NBC, 
10:00—Amos ‘n’ Andy, NB 


able cinematic appetites for subtle rep- 
artee, glamorous settings and daz- 
zling screen raiment, etc. 
Quite effectively handled by Direc- 
tor Ross Lederman, the story concerns | 
principally a price war between two| 
‘large oil refineries. The head of the; 
‘refinery which is the target for many | 
malicious attacks by rival interests, | 
| suspecting possible treachery in bis} 
_ private police department. seeks a new | 
man to command it. He finds the, 
'man when his beautiful daughter: 
' (Evelyn Knapp), who, spoiled and 
very fast—via auto—runs afoul an 
exceedingly stern state trooper (Regis 
Toomey), who insists that her speed 
be a matter for judicial consideration. 
Angry, but impressed, the daughter 


and ZASU PITTS 


Bigger—Better—Funnier Than Ever 


| “Out All Night” 


}ADDED PLEASURE— 
JIMMY BEERS and 
Ellis Williams Presenting 
“NIGHT AND DAY’ 

Cartoon—News—Travelogue 


:15 PP. M.—Billy Hayes and orchestra, 
CBS 


2 
| MACON, Ga., April 23.—()—Af: 
Social Workers Meet |, xscos, cs: sunt at' 
an, “app: tly dead.” was lying un- 
in Augusta Today jer: ipparantly de 


der a magnolia tree in Tattnall Square 
I 
AUGUSTA, Ga. April 23——I/T 


mark, this morning, Police Sergeant 
ouis S. Grace, 51, placed a revolver 
Leading social workers of the state against his temple and fired a bullet 
four} sng nation will gather here tomorrow| through his head. 
for the three-day session of the Geor-' Police who responded to his call | 
gia conference on social work. said that they found Sergeant Grace's | 
R. W. Kelso, field representative inj body lying under the magnolia tree. | 
the emergency division of the Recon- just as he had pictured the scene in| 
struction Finanee Corporation, will his teléphone message. His uniform | 
the keynote address Monday cap lay about two feet away. re- 
His subiect will be “Conserv-| volver, later identified as one of the | 
ing the Values of Case Work in the! confiscated guns taken from prison- 
Present Emergency.” ers, was lying beside him. a 
“Evaluating the Effects of the De- He still was breathing but he died | 
‘within a few minutes. 


:30—Palmer House Ensemble, CBS. 

:00— National Student Federation of Amer- 
ican program, CBS. 

:15—Sylvia Sapira, CBS. 

;30—Winston Churchill Speech Before 
Royal Society of St. George, CBS 

;00—Ann Leaf at the organ, CBS. 

:15—Columbia Salon orchestra, CBS. 

‘30—-Ethel Hayden and Arthur Lang, CBS. 

:-45—The Meissner Electronic piano, CBS. 

(00—Dr. Williams. 

0j—Interlude, 

10— News. 

:15—Frank Westpbhal's orchestra, CBS. 

:30—Talk by Rod Askell. 

:45—Columbia Artist Recital, CBS. 

:00—Don Lang, True Animal Stories, CBS. | 

:15—Fred Berrens and orchestra, CBS, 

:30—Margie Bullard. 

:45—Studio. 

:00—Reis and Dunn, CBS. 
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Mrs. Mike King and Harry Vaughn 1 


foursome play tourney 
Sunday over the old 
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won a 
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Paul Mote Wins 
Piedmont Tourney 


l’aul Mote 


‘wo | 
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winner of 
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with a of 
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was the 
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udlocked f: third 


CRACKERS LOSE 
TWO TO PELICANS 


Continued from First Sport Page. 
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LOS ECO! 


rT came in the game! 


the contest mor a 
He gave a dean- 
a ’ he had etarted 
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the con- 


conference. 


Mayor W. D. Jennings will 


‘come the conference to Augusta and 


| president 


of the council, will 


‘the response. 
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Dr. H. W. Shaw. of Augusta, mem- 
ber of the board of control, in charge 
of state eleemosynary institutions, will 
introduce Kelso. 

Judge Charles W. Hoffman, of the 
Cincinnati court of domestic relatio 


of the Child.” 


Drowned at Savannah, 


Seaman Is Identified 


no 
and 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April —(#)— 
By means of tattoo markings. and an 
automobile driver's permit. the body 
in the Savannah river below 
Saturday been positively 
identified as that of Gilbert N. Nutini, 
of Providence, R. I. 

Nutini leaped or fell from 
fer 


sn 


here LAS 


the steam- 
Philadel- 


: , 
oOutdDoOUuUNnG 


erch 2S. He was a seaman! 
| —'N éal, 


tini telegraphed to Savannah 


his right instep, and also 


markings on his arms. The body 
devices. 


7 

other 
. : syed 
bears such 


2 Escaped Convicts 
Captured by Polic 


Two escaped white convicts were 
recaptured Snudavy by Detectives Ear] 
Harbin and George Barrett, according 
to police reports. They were H. W. 
f 5 Krog street. and 
ifus Sanders. 19, of 375 Fair street. 
az were taken at their 
Bershear escaped from Fulton county 
hain gang in 1980 while serving a 
tence for forgery. When the offi- 
to hi sershear locked 
the atti 
resistance 
withont resistance. He 
from the Pickers county gang 
while serving a *wo to three- 
sentence for robbery, officers 
val 
as 
, Masing. 
@c*.. April 24. 
ne on which 
he name of 
; ae eenset was 
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La 


s home 


withon 
, 
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esca ped 
March 
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said. 


Seaplane 
MARSEILLES, 


4 


sression”’ is the central theme of the> 


wel- | : 
‘'velonpe in his pocket. 


Miss Gay B. Shepperson, of Atlanta,) April 22 and suggested that he hadj 


make , 


Police said that they found a short | 
penciled note on the back of an en: | 
It was dated | 


been contemplating suicide for some! 
; 


time. 


i 
; 
} 


; 
, 


. {that her husband had a small pig tat-| 
5. but they were | 


\ to wd 7? ua 


Sergeant Grace had been a member | 
of the police department since May | 
24, 1922. He was a retired first ser-| 


-geant in the army and had seen many | 


vears of foreign service in the Philip-' 


ns,| pines and later during the World War’ 


g1 | will make the featured address Tues-| in Europe. 
day night on “The Social Adjustment 


Four Dead at Macon 


Are Identified 


MACON, Ga... April 23.—(4\—Fonur | 
Macon men, killed when their auto- | 
mobile was ground to junk beneath | 
the Southland train on the outskirts | 
of Macon early Sunday morning, were | 
victims of an unavoidable accident, a! 
coroner's jury decided this afternoon. | 

The verdict placed no blame on D. | 
C. Wall. engineer of the train, or on 
Jimmie Lee O'Neal, driver of the auto- 
mobile, 

While the bodies of the four men. 
22, Charles B. Hampton, 
41: W. Alpha Williams, 38, and Cecil 
Keller, 19, lay in a local mortuary this 
afternoon, hundreds of persons passed 
into the building to view them. Thou-'! 
sands of others visited the scene of 


‘the wreck. 


Witnesses at the inquest told simply 


| that the car reached the crossing just) 


abead 


| 
’ 


homes. | 


of the train. 


Murder and Suicide 
Occur Near Columbus 


COLUMBUS, Ga., April 23.—(/)— 
T. J. Davis Jr., 24. Muscogee eounty 
convict guard, and Miss Thelma The- 
resa Roberts, 22. were found shot 4 
death in an automobile 15 miles from} 


'here late last night. and a coroner's 


burt surrendered | 
Sanders was ar | 


jury today held that the man killed | 
the woman and then himself. 

Four bullet wounds were found in| 
the man’s left chest. The woman ap- 
parently had been shot twica&, one bul-| 
let passing through her right forearm | 
and entering her body. and the other! 


| Striking her chest. 


Das 


Greece, 
- 


Six empty shells were found in| 
is ptstol. Investigation officers 
said they had learned of no motive. 


missing today en route from Corfu, 


a Atlanta, Ga x 
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A PARIS MODEL 
IN CRINKLY 
that reverse their 


CREPE 


krocks color 


'scheme in crepe silk prints are ex- 
, ceedingly voguish. 


Today’s model is conservatively 
smart in navy and white topped by a 
white and blue print in crinkly crepe 
silk. 

The caped sleeves are cool and 
lovely for spring. However, the pat- 
tern also provides for long sleeves, 
if vou desire same. Note the smart 
way the bodice buttons at the back. 

Style No. 656 is designed in sizes 


14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36 and 38 inches 


bust. 

Size 16 requires -S yurds 35-inch 

with 1 yard 35-inch contrasting. 
_ The new Spring Fashion Magazine 
is ready! It is 48 pages! In addi- 
tion to new pattern styles for women 
and children, the book contains. val- 
uable beauty articles, some of which 
are illustrated by Norma Shearer 
and other Hollywood stars. It is a 
book every reader should have, and 
its price will be saved many times 
for the patterns are nominally priced 
an very economical in material 
requirements. 

Price of book 15: cents. 

Price of pattern 15 cents in stamps 
or coin (coin is preferred). 

If you wish a beautiful sheet of 
transter embroidery containing over 
60 designs, send 15 cents additional 
for pattern No, 2350. 

Address orders to Annette Fashion 
Department. care The Constitution, 


rs ied 
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| On the Air Today 


:15—George Hall’s orchestra, CBS. 
:30—Georgia Tech Ramblers. 
:00—S tudio. 

:15—Freddie Martin's orchestra, CBS. 
:45— Request program. 

:00—News. 

15—Manhattan Serenaders, CBS. 
:30—The Singing Apothecaries, CBS. 
:45—Dave Love’s orchestra. 
8:00—Grand Opera Miniatures, CBS. 
§:30—An Evening in Paris, CBS. 
9:00-—Broadway Melodies, CBS. 
9:30—Edwin C. Hill, CBS. 


9:45—Atlanta Constitution and Roy 
bert 


Robert. 
10:00—Howard Barlow and Columbia Sym- 
phony orchestra, CBS. 


- 
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Operetta numbers from the pens of | 
Lehar, Friml, Herbert and Romberg | 
will be featured when Howard Bar- | 
low presents the Columbia Symphony | 


orchestra, with Mildred Rose, soprano, | 


and Charles Carlile, tenor, over| 


WGST and the Columbia network to- | 


night from 10 to 10:30 o'clock. 


The second of the brilliant new 
series of “An Evening in Paris” pres- 
entations, with Mary McCoy, soprano; 
Woods Miller, baritone; Nat Shilkret 
and his orchestra, and Agnes Moore- 


head, comedienne, will be heard over 


the WGST-Columbia network from | 


; 


' 12:00—Sign off. 


8:30 to 9 o’clock tonight. 


Gounod’s romantic opera, “Romeo. 


and Juliet,” will be presented as the! of the 
second grand opera miniature in the of 
current series under the direotion of WOST a 
|Howard Barlow tonight from 


8:30 o'clock over WGST and the Co- 
lumbia network. 


A program of a cappella religious | 
l 
, o- | 
lumbia’s Chicago studios over WGST , 
and a nation-wide network of associ- | ~ 


music will be broadcast by the cha 
choir of Capital University from 


ated stations today from 9:15 to 


9:30 a. m. 


Miss Irene Harvey, Atlanta vocal- 
ist, will sing with Senor Volpi on the 
Nacoochee-Rabun Gap school broad- 
cast on the regylar program at 5 
o'clock this afternoon. Mrs. Murray 
Hubbard will be the speaker. 


The Adolf Busch String quartet, 


tO | network 


; 


C, 
10:13—Townsend Murder Mystery, NBC. 
10:30—Chicago Y. M. C. A. Male chorus, 

NBC, 
11:00—Bert Lown orchestra, NBC. 
11:30--Eddie Lane orchestra, NBC, 


——— 


WJTL 


6:45 A. M.—Morning Devotions. 

7:00—Greet the Morn. 

7:30—‘‘Know Your Stars.’’ 

45—Popular Songsters. 

15—Early Morning Risers’ Club. 

-30—Chimes Concert; Margaret Stovall. 

40—Bexzinners’ German, 

:30—Marathon Dance. 

:45—Soclology. 

-40—American Literature. 

:‘40—History and Interpretation 
Bible. 

30 P. M.—Merchants on Parade. 

:0—Marathon Dance. 

15—Dark Town Strutters. 

20—‘‘Know Your Stars.’ 

45—Bernice Rhodes. 

H0—Variety program. 

30—Concert Music. 

40—Economic Problems. 

40— Philosophy. 

40—History and Appreciation of Music. 

30—Buy America Campaign. 

:00—‘*Know Your Stars." 

‘'30—Henry Taylor and Studio orchestra. 

;00—Merchants on Parade. 

:30—Sarah Terry. 

:00—Florence Radio "Tainers. 

‘OO— Wisteria Garden orchestra. 

:15—Marathon Dance. 

:30—Memories Scrap Book. 

:45—Joe Al Brown. 

10:00—Sinmber Honr. 

10:30—Fan Tan orchestra. 

11:00—-Marathon Dance. 

11:15—Sleepy Town Express. 
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Library of Congress over 
nd a coast-to-coast Columbia 
today from 11 a. m. to 12:15 


the 


p. m. 


Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, Brit- 
ish statesman and author, will speak 
from London over the WGST-Colum- 
bia network on Monday from 1:30 to 

m. ' 


A discussion of tuberculosis, which 
has been the subject matter of recent 
Academy of Medicine programs, will 
be continued in the broadcast today 
from 10:30 to 10:45 a. m. 


The part played by negro colleges 
in this country will be the subject of 
a talk by Mordecai Wyatt Johnson, 


president of Howard University, dur- 


Germany's most distinguished string | ing the National Student Federation 


ensemble. will be heard in America 


program over the WGST-Columbia 


implores her father to “get the troop- 
er’s shield.”” He does when the troop- 


—a_ | 


1933 Chamber Music Festival | 


Theater Programs 


Exclusive-Run Pictures 


LOEW'S GRAND—'‘‘Secrets.’’ with Mary 
Pickford, Leslie Howard, etc., at 11. 
1:08, 3:16, 5:24, 7:32 9:40. Newsreel 
and short subjects. 

PARAMOUNT—'‘‘Cavalcade,’’ with Clive 
Brook, Diana Wynyard, etc., at 
11:50, 2:10, 4:40, 7:10. 9:30. Bob 
Hess at thé organ. Newsreel and 
short subjects. 


First-Run Pictures 


BUCKHEAD—‘‘Rome Express,"’ with Es 
ther Ralston, Conrad Veidt, etc., at 

2:00,. S:18, -Fi . Sta New sree] 
and short subjects. 

FOX—‘‘Out All Night."’ with Slim Sum- 
merville, Zasu Pitts, etc., at 1:54, 
3:56, 5:58, 8, 10:02. Jimmy Beers 
at the organ Ellis Williams. vo- 
calist Newsreel and short subjects 

GEORGIA—''Murders in the Zoo,’’ with 
Lionel Atwill. Gail Patrick. etc.. at 
11:48, 1:29. 3:10. 4:33. 6:82. 8:13. 
9:54. Newsreel and short subjects. 

RIALTO— ‘State Trooper,’’ with Regis 
Toomey. Evalyn Knapp. ete.. at 11, 
12:23. 2:50, 4:38 62306. 7:59, 9:52. 

Newsreel and short subjects. 

TENTH STREET—‘‘Madchen in UTnhl- 
orm,’* with Hertha Thiele, Doro- 
thea Wieck, etc., a:a0,. $235, 
6:60. 7:33. 9360. and 
short subjects 


Second-Run Pictures 


ALAMO—'‘‘Virtue.”’ 
ALPHA—'‘Roar of the Dragon."’ 
CAMEO—‘‘Air Mail.”’ 


Neighborhood Theaters 


BANKHEAD—‘‘The Conquerors.” 

DEKALB—‘‘Blessed Event."’ 

EMPIRE—‘'20.000 Years in Sing Sing.’ 

FAIRVIEW—‘‘Alias the Doctor." 

LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS—‘‘Tess of the 
Storm Countrr.”’ 

LIBERTY—‘‘The Bitter Tea of Genera! 


at 
Newsreel 


en. 
PALACE— ‘26.000 Years in Sing Sing.” 
PONCE DE LEON—'‘‘(ince in @ Life- 
time.’ 32:00 to 11:00. 
WEST END—‘'Child of Manhattan.” 


NO HOME 
IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT A 
JINKY 


afor the fifst time during the broadcast | network from 1 to yg :15 p. m. today. , 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Titanic in its Power! 


Three seething decades of re- 
lentless change sweep before 
your eyes . . plaguing nations, 
threatening empires, smashinz 
civilization . .. a Cavalcade of 
mobs and monarchs ... the 
march of time measured by the 
beat of a mother heart 
triumphant in its courage and 
steadfast faith. 
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Cast of 3500 
40 Featured Players 


REGULAR PRICES 


NOW PLAYING 


®J BAICONY ANY TIME, 25c 
Bob Hess at the Wurlitzer 
BOSCO CARTOON—SOUND NEWS 


NOW 
PLAYING 


All Seats 


“MURDERS 


25c 


wit 
Aay Time LIONEL ATWILL and 


CHARLES RUGGLES 


Loew RA 36 3 


BALCON 


4 ee 
MARY 


PICKFORD 
‘SECRETS 


A FRAME CORTAGE reooectcH 
Smitto aOTeStTs Sct eee 


FRIDAY 
JOAN CRAWFORD 


IN 
“TODAY WE LIVE” 


ALL SEAT 


- ST A Ae tir tn, 
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Westwyndes Goats’ Milk Points the Road to Health, Youth and Beauty 


RR 
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Westwyndes Milks Purebred Nubian Deas 


MANY AILMENTS 
CAUSED BY LAGK 
OF VITAL FLUORIN 


— 


Rich, Nourishing Drink 
Provides Natural Ele- 
ments Necessary for, 
Battle Against Ill Health. 


to health is| 


| 


Drinking way 


easy! | 
The Westwyndes Goat Dairy offers | 
the way—through milk from pure-bred | 
Nubian goats. 

Everyone is interested in health, 
and therefore should be interested in 
diet. For this reason, recent pub- 
lished reports from the health de- 
partment of the city of Atlanta 
should be of special interest to milk 
drinkers, in that they show the West- 
wyndes Goat Dairy to rate among the 
leaders for cleanliness and for but- 


your 


Lt 


Two Atlanta school teachers 


— ee 
o 4 


in the large herd of the Westwyndes Goat Dairy 


~ a ee ee 
— - —_ a ee ere mee ee 


4 


a 


loo 
at Chamblee. 


milk does 


INFLATION PLANS 


ier fat content of its product. West- 
wyndes is producing a milk that is 
not only clean and wholesome, but 
which cannot be equaled when _ it 
comes to a nourishing, easily-digested 
food-drink. 

But Jet Alma Thompson Leverton. 
in her article entitled “Eating Your 
Wavy to Health,” tell of some of the 
outstanding values of goats’ milk. 

Goats’ milk, she asserts, is espe- 
cially good for people in whom the 
circulation is defective, and also is 
very valuable when it is a question of 
blood and tissue salts. The consump- 
tive also should drink plenty of goats’ 
milk, she declares. 

This excellent milk, filled with vi- 
tal vitamins, is especially valuable | 
in time of pus formation or tuber- 
culosis, In this connection, she ealls 
athention to one country, where the 
inhabitants live to a great extent on 
goats’ milk, and where there has been | 
no known case of tuberculosis in 100, 
years, j 

(ioats’ milk, Miss Leverton points | 
out, is richer in fluorin than any | 
other food. This important chemical | 
element, of which it is hard to get} 
un adequate supply, is found chiefly | 
in goats’ milk, goats’ cheese and pis- | 
tachio nuts. Since goats’ milk is one | 
of the chief sources of this vital 
element, it becomes an ideal drink for | 
health building. 


Returns Dwindle. 


By VICTOR EUBANK. 
NEW YORK, April 25. 


week to the exclusion of virtually all 
other tactors. 

With the shelving of the 
standard and the coincidental 
duction of legislation to permit 


gold 


curities and “gilt-edge” 


saw their fixed returns 


, " . - . ° ) “ig ’ ri E s 
When theres lak ot toarin in| SAC" hy Sete tne, homer, ther 
the body, Miss Leverton points out,| _ * oa ’ ’ 


, | was a head|l rush for the second- 
there is pus formation, and the func-| ¥@S & headlong ru 


tion of the bone marrow is disturbed, |“. tw the 
which interferes with the manufacture | ee 1H om 
of red corpuscles in the blood. This) on Senge 
deficiency of fluorin also is some- | 
times accompanied by decay of the 
bone, uleeration, and troubles with 
the bone, teeth and hair. Since flu- 
orin is a bone-cement. its absence 
causes bones to crumble, break easily | 
or decay. For that reason, the baby 
should have an abundance of fluorin 
in its diet. 

In like manner. the erowing child, 
the expectant mother and the nurs- 
ing mother should drink goats’ milk in 
great abundance, 

Fluorin, Miss Leverton poimts out, 
is a twin brother to calcium, and 
both should be present in the body. 
Only about three or four ounces of | 
fluorin is found in the oe teas | It was aig LE ne ~ _ land 
st 160 pounds, however, but this of France, Belgium and Switzerlanc 
small amount is most important to 
the health of man. 

Miss Leverton also points to flu- 
erm as one of the main roads to youth 
ntul beauty, since it will build up vi-' 
tality in who physically run 
down, will give thin people flesh and 
heep fleshy healthy. Those 
suffering from anemia. she asserts, 
drink an abundance of goats’ 
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RAIL MILL CONTINUES 
OPERATIONS 3 DAYS 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala... April 
UP) —Operations at the rail mill ot the 
| Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Company's Ensley plant. opened Mon- 
dary, will continue until Wednesday, 
was announced today. 
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per 
milk ‘tie U1O: ait tat 
will keep the Birmingham districts 
production at from 1S to 20 per cent 
of capacity. 

W hile no immediate pros- 
of resumption by plants 
that have shut down for several 
officials inquiries indi- 


a quickening in steel, 


ot 


nets 


there is 


Te . some 


i) 6©ONn i 

! been 
shioned prejudice months, said 
= something that 
ntelligence will rel- 
AZES. In realty, 
the cleanest ani- 
particularly the fe- 


cated] 
male er milk doe, from which comes 
the rich and nourishing product of the 
Westwryndes dairy. True, the male 
goats have an odor, but they are kept 


in entirely separate quarters from the 


cane x. 
Westwrudes goats’ milk should not 
be compared with that from animals 
raised in unkept back yards, which 
never are inspected by eity health au- 
thorities. Qne should not take chances 
/with milk preduced under doubtful 
conditions, where the bacteria count 
is unknown, when Westwyndes goats’ 
milk, produced under ideal conditions, 
is so easily obtainable. 
Westwyndes goats’ milk. by the 
way, may be obtained by the glass at 
| Jacobs’ soda fountain at Five Points, 
'and the dairy. situated at Chamblee. 
makes daily delivery to the doors of 
Atlanta customers. 
The Westwynles Goat 
i duces ai clean, wholesome 
| natural milk in which none of the 
' valuable six natural elements have 
| been injured by pasteurization or oth- 
) erwise. 
Westwrndes 
health. 
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BICYCLE REPAIRING 


Bicycles, Velocipedes and Baby Carriages. Re-tired and 
repaired. Largest and most efficient rezair shop in 
Atlanta. 
WORK CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED 
SATISFACTORY TERMS ARRANGED 
Wholesale—Bicycles and Sporting Goods—Retail 


WALTHOUR & HOOD COMPANY 


52-54 Forsyth St.. Next to Rich's WA. 6694 


Whitner & Co. 
Est. 1865 


Insurance—Loans—Bonds 


Grant Bldg. 
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RULE BOND MART 


Federal Securities Dump- 
ed as Holders See Fixed | 


()—In- 
flation—with all its ramifications, po- | 
tentialties, hopes and fears—motivat- | 
ed the bond market during the past | 


intro- | 
the | 
president to expand the currency and | 
credit, United States government se-_ 
corporation | 
issues were dumped by holders who | 
dwindling | 


ary or semi-speculative groups, espe- | 
on | 
follow | 
stocks on @ dizzy upward flight. The | 
market leaped forward to volumes not | 


Sobering after-thoughts made their | 
appearance on Friday when volatile | 
profit-taking | 


ithe realization ef European specula- | 


Speculative divisions, | 
and oil divisions of the market rallied | 
generally | enthusiastically as inflationary pros- | 
boomed with the domestic contingent. | 
issues | 


advanced 2 to 5 or more points in Sin- | 
' gle sessions and British, Polish, Swed- 
‘inum of America, Montgomery Ward 
upward 


smnall! 
delivery , 
sked, officials said, will lengthen | 


q 


ed 


. . . ; ” a ° 
Continued operation of the rail mill | New 


' versal 


Warden Lawes Worried 


e * . 

Over Prisoners’ Wea 

NEW YORK, April 23.—(@)— 
Warden Lewis E. Lawes was con- 
| cerned tonight about what the well- 

dressed man in Sing Sing will wear 
during the coming season. 

This year he has been allowed 
$60,000, or $15 per man, for clothes, 
shoes and caps for his 4,000 pris- 
oners. 
| Now the legislature has lopped 
| off $8,020 and during the fiscal 
' year beginning July 1 there will be 
' only 812.87 to clothe each man. 
The warden is trying to figure 
out a way to keep up the appear- 
ance of his charges on the. slashed 
appropriation. 


CURB LIST RALLIES 


Trading Attains Heavy 
Volume; All Categories 
Respond to Sweep. 


By JOHN L. COOLEY. 
NEW YORK, April 25.—()—The 


markets got a strong response 


ously. 


iluctuationus and 
had to absorb heavy profit- 
guins last week were substan- 
Industrial, specialty, mining 


nervous 
market 
taking, 
tial, 


AS MARKETS RISE 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


GAINS PREDICTED 


All Ground Lost Since 
February, 1932, Expect- 
ed To Be Recouped. 


~~ 


| CLEVELAND, April 23.—(@)— 
| Another sharp rise in steel production, 
'to 27 per cent, was forecast during 
the coming week by the: magazine 
Steel today. 

Compared with 25 per cent last 
week and 20 1-2 per cent two weeks 
ago, this is the largest rise of the 
depression and recoups all the ground 
lost since February, 1932, the maga- 
zine said in its weekly review. 

This bulge in operations, the re- 
view continued, is traceable to defi- 
nite consumer requirements, placed 
prior to announcement of . Washing- 
'ton’s inflationary program. 
Production gains were made during 
the week in all directions except De- 
troit, which held to 38 per cent. 
Cleveland moved up to 36 per cent; 
Pittsburgh to 21 per cent; Chicago 


| 
| 


RS 


upward trend of stock and commodity | 
from | 
the curb, where prices rallied vigor- | 


Although utilities were subjeet to | 
the entire | 


pects became more definite and trad-. 


ing attained a large volume. 
Extreme rises by numerous rapid 

movers amounted to a dozen points 

or more, In this group were Alum- 


“A’ and Great Atlantic & Pacific. 

Power and light shares had a sub- 
stantial push-up on Thursday, react- 
I'riday and then strengthened 
again. Maximm gains for such lead- 
ers as Electric Bond & Share approx- 
imated half a dozen points. 

Mils were supported by 
tions of federal legislation against 
“bootleg” practices. Standard of In- 
diana and Humble were particularly 
Sirong. 


expect a- 


a ee ~—eSNENEDS 


to 25 1-2; eastern Pennsylvania to 
14; Youngstown to 22; Buffalo to 
25 and Birmingham to 20. 

Because some mills are picking 
semi-finished steel off their stock 
piles, finishing mill activity has forg- 
ed ahead to an even greater extent 
than the ingot rate implies, the maga- 
zine said, 

“Widespread and unmistakable in- 
dications of further improvements in 
iron and steel demand, followed by 
the general strengthening of commod- 
ity prices, released enthusiasm pent 
up during almost four years of de- 
pression, revealing the strong under- 
lying aspirations for quick recovery,” 
the review continued. 


COTTON GOODS ACTIVE 


| ports in the near future. 


_cember, and for the first time since 


AS PRIGE LIST MOUNTS 


NEW YORK, April 25.—Regard- 
less of the many uncertainties on the 
business horizon, this is*a time for 
courage, initiative and sober optimism. 


ee . 

angible signs of a gradual and order- 
ly betterment in business are evident 
in many directions, 


MAY ACQUIRE CLT. 


NEW YORK, April 25.—()—The 
York Times says megotiations 
looking to the acquisition of the Uni- 
Credit Corperation, 
agency of the Ford Motor Company. 


by the Commercial Investment Trust | 
(‘orporation are being carried on in | 
New 


York. 

Acquisition of the Wniversal -Cred- 
it's business, the Times says. would 
give Commercial Investment Trust an 
annual volume rivaling that of Gen- 


eral Motors Acceptance Corporation, | 


whose instalment sales are the larg- 
est in the world. 
The newspaper Ernest Kanz- 


Says 


ler, president of Universal Credit and | 
; cotton 


brother-in-law of Edsel Ford. con- 
ferred today with officials of the Com- 
mercial Investment 
the deal. The 


necot.l iations are said 


refusal 


The cotton goods market has been 
active during the week, with steadily 
advancing prices. Sales have been 
limited in some directions by mills’ 
to sell beyond June 1, pre- 
ferring to limit sales to May only un- 


less given protection against increased 


cost due to labor legislation. Some 


‘mills have withdrawn their products 


financial | 


‘eutirely from the market until such 
time as a clearer view of future con- 
ditions can be had. 

Certain national legislation—a week 
ago thought sure of enactment—may 
now be materially modified or even 
discarded. Several measures seriously 
restrictive to manufacturing industries 
may be merged into a more compre- 
hensive plan now being discussed for 
‘the regimenting of all industry. The 
‘eotten option plan of the Smith farm 


‘relief bill is becoming less important 


with the passing. of each day of the 
planting season. The allot- 


‘ment and price-fixing measures com- 


Trust concerning | 


to have heen carried on for at least | 


two weeks, Representatives of the 
companies would not reveal the terms 
under discussion. 


The Times says: “Tf the Ford in- 


tion. 
' In our own organization sales for| 


prising the balance of the farm bill; 


may occupy a lesser place in the lime- 
light in the face of the administra- 
tions new policy of a controlled infla- 


the week have totaled a substantial 


terests dispose of the Universal Cred- | 


if (‘orporation the move will 


be interpreted in Wall Street as an- | 
other manifestation of Henry Ford's | been 


distaste for the banking business.” 


'sheetings, wide fabrics, 
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yardage in broadecloths, print cloths. 
colored goods 
drills and twills have 


towels ; 
demand only.— 
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| Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 


Try Us on Your Next Order of 


OMMERCIAL 
PRINTING 


PROMPT SERVICE 
JAckson 3317 


THOS. F. RYBERT 
‘PRINTING CO. 


311-313 Edgewood Ave., S. &. 
et a 


Home-to-Home 


Efficient and dependable 
home-to-home distributors 
of booklets, folders, cir- 
culars and samples. 


CRUMBLEY 


Distributing Service 
121 Edgegwood Ave. 
WAL 2480 


Edw. Bichardeon, C. P. A. 


RICHARDSON, JACKSON & DAVIS 
Certified Public Accountants 


MEMBERS AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 


1444-50 Cit. & Sou. Nat. Bank Bidg. 


WwW. C. Jackson, C P. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


L. L. Davis, C. BP. A. 


| mission houses. Southern selling was 
| limited. 
| England, the continent and the Far 


COTTON ADVANCES 
OO POINTS IN WEER 
ON ACTIVE TRADING 


Half of Wide Gains Held 
Despite Sharp Reduc- 
tion in Closing Days of 
Feverish Activity. 


NEW ORLEANS, April 23.—() 
Although starting comparatively quiet 
the cotton market became feverishly 
active during the past week and prices 
advanced on Wednesday and Thursday 
to levels practically $5 a bale above 
the lows of Monday. 

Profit-taking and hedge selling 
caused a sharp reaction near the close 
of the week, lopping off about half 
of the previous advance but the week 
closed with a net advance of fully 
50 points. 

The main stimulating influence was 
the announcement from Washington 
that the administration had decided 
to adopt a broad system of controlled 
inflation and this announcement was 
confirmed by the adding of-an infla- 
tionary amendment to the farm relief 
bill in the senate and the introduction 
of other measures with the same end 
in view. The advance was also ma- 
terially helped by sharp upturns and 
great activity in stocks and grains. 
There was more general buying by the 
public than for a long time past. 

The advance attracted a_ liberal 
amount of hedge selling. Profit-taking 
towards the end of the week was also 
heavy and numerous stop loss orders 
were uncovered on the scale down. 

There was sharp improvement in 
the demand for spot cotton based 
mainly on the same incentives operat- 
ing in the contract market. Holders 
of spots also appeared willing to sell 
at prices above the seven-cent level. 
The sales in southern markets were 
very large during the last three days. 

While exports were moderate, they 
compared more favorably-with the cor- 
responding week last year and it is 
believed that the sharp upturn in 
sterling exchange will create large ex- 


High, low and closing sales 
pared with a year ago, follow: 


7.95 
December .8.10 
January ..8.25 


NEW YORK MARKET 
SHOWS $3.40 ADVANCE 

NEW YORK, April 22.—(#)— 
With the development last week of 
tangible events in the direction of in- 
flation, the cotton market soared about 
$3.50 a bale over the prices ruling 
at the close of the previous week. The 
administration’s scheme of credit ex- 
pansion for the primary purpose of 
lifting commodity prices gave the mar- 
ket an impulse of far-reaching in- 
fluence, 

The last half of the week saw a 
steady rush of buying and in the opin- 
ion of some market observers demand 
for contracts was considerably broad- 
er and more insistent than at any time 
since the short-lived bull market of 
last summer. 

At the high levels the market was 
about $10 a bale above the lows for 
the current season established last De- 


st adal-1=) 


collapse of the September rise, the 
market saw eight cent cotton, 

The buyers included domestie and 
foreign spinners, and Wall street com- 
Spinners and merchants in 
East, facing the necessity of pvotect- 
ing themselves against trade disad- 
vantages resulting from the changed 
status of the dollar, were among the 
largest takers of contracts. 

Attention was so centered on mone- 
tary and economic happenings that 
ordinary cotton factors had little if 
any effect on the market or trade 
sentiment. 

While business in gray goods slow- 
ed down at the week-end. a consid- 
erable turnover was reported at high- 
er levels. Buyers of 38 1-2 64—40 
print cloths were reported to have paid 
3 3-4:to 3 7-8 cents a yard compared 
with 3 3-8 cents at the close of the 
previous week. Demand for sheets was 
more active, coming largely from mail 
order houses, 

Finished goods business currently 
being done is mainly for May deliv- | 
ery. 


J. Soule Waterfield, vice president 
of the Starrett Building Corporation, 
states that because of increased opti- 
mism over likelihood of building ex- 
pansion, some 30 leaders of the con- 
struction and allied trades have called 
a national conference in Chicago in 
May for purposes of reviewing “im- 
provements and advances in home-| 
financing, design, constructions, ma- | 
terials and furnishings.” : 


Cathcart Allied Storage 
Ready for Moving Season 


With the spring moving season at 
hand, the Catheart Allied Storage 
Company, 134 Houston street, N. E., 
is making preparations for one of the 
busiest years of its long and useful 
career. 

A householder or an apartment 
dweller moving from one location to 
another is assured of efficient serv- 
ice, careful handling, rapid transit and 
economical cost if his moving details 
are entrusted to the hands of the 
Cathcart Allied Storage Company. In 
every phase of its varied service, it 
offers equality with the finest and best 
equipped concerns of its kind in the 
south. 

When moving a client from one city 
to another, the Catheart Allied Stor- 
age Company offers a service that is 
complete in every detail. 

“For instance,” says W. Lawt Ing- 
lis, president, “‘a client, if he wished, 
might turn over the keys to his home 
to us, forget his moving worries and 
let us move him, and take up his home 
life again in the new location. 

“In the interim, our thoroughly 
trained and bonded employes will go 
into his home, pack, tag and prepare 
the household goods for transfer. Up- 
on arrival at the new location in com- 
modious vans, they will unload, un- 

ack and place it as ordered, ready 
or the owner’s occupancy.” 

The company offers new and up-to- 
date transportation services, which 
prove a distinct saving on household 
shipments. Among these is Allied Van 
Service, with rates lower now than 
ever before, to every point where van 
service is practical. New shipping con- 
tainers and other money-saving devices 
lessen the cost of railroad shipments 
to farther points. The company’s con- 


tainers are boxes of wood and metal, 
almost as large as moving vans. Goods 
require little or no crating when pack- 
ed thus, and are shipped economically 
and safely. 

Special attention is directed by Mr. 
Inglis to local transfers and to stor- 
age, for which the company, with 1 
record of 35 years of efficient and 
dependable service, is well equipped. 

“Safety in the handling and stor- 
age of goods,” deelared Mr. Inglis. ‘‘is 
the first consideration in the Cath- 
cart Allied warehouse. Our moth- 
proof rooms for upholstered furniture, 
rugs and carpets insures absolute im- 
munity from moth infestation while 
in our warehouse. Careful wrapping 
and padding prevent damage in han- 
dling or piling. 

“Sanitary cleanliness and ventila- 
tion are constant safeguards. All 
vans are loaded and unloaded in the 
warehouse. Goods undergo no wear 
and tear, and are returned to the 
home or delivered to the new home 
in right condition. The absolute as- 
surance that all of the owner’s prized 
household possessions, the books and 
pictures, keepsakes and mementoes, 
are safe and well cared for, is the 
satisfaction you get from Cathcart Al- 
lid Storage. 

The company provides vaults for 
storage of garments and furs, which 
offer a convenient service and com- 
plete security at low rates. 

In this connection, Mr. Inglis points 
to the fact that Catheart Allied Stor- 
age is equipped not only to demoth 
but to immunize furniture, drapes, 
rugs, clothing and other goods from 
future infestation by moths and other 
destructive pests. The public is in- 
vited to visit the warehouse and in- 
spect these facilities at any time. 


Briefs From the 


Business World 


Directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation meet Tuesday for action 
on the preferred dividend. At the 
last session, three months ago, a pay- 
ment of 50 cents a share was voted, 
the first change ever made in the long- 
standing $1.75 quarterly rate. 


Several other dividend meetings are 
scheduled for the week, including 
those of Consolidated Gas of New 
York, American Tobaeco, Coca-Cola, 
Borden Company, Freeport Texas, 
Sun Oil, United Gas Improvement, 
Norfolk & Western Railway and Dia- 
mond Match. 

Its largest regular edition, carrying 
the largest volume of advertising ever 
printed in its regular daily issue, was 
published Friday by the Pioneer 
Press, of St. Paul, Minn., morning 
newspaper. The edition had 38 pages. 
The bulk of the advertising was of re- 
tail stores, 

Retail deliveries reported thus far 
during April by dealers indicate the 
biggest April volume of business since 
1931, Hudson Motor Car Company 
announces. Orders on hand call for 
the immediate delivery of 20,512 do- 
mestic, passenger car orders and 426 
for export. 

The Daily Bond Buyer says ‘new 
state and municipal financing sched- 
uled for this week totals $9,732,167, 
compared with $16,244,689 last week. 


The Louisville & Nashville railroad 
reports a net income for the first two 
months of 1933 of $202,036 against 
a net loss of $1,171,211 in the like 
1932 period. 


General Motors Corporation has re- 
ceived a war department order for 386 
trucks and 123 station wagons, 


Roud McCann, director of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, states 
1932 sales of the dry milk industry 
increased 79 per cent over the figure 
for 1928. 


Mack Trucks, Ine., reports it has 
received two orders, of a total value 
of $700,000, for 92 motor trucks, 

Steel buying in the first half of 
April was considerably heavier than 
in a like period in March, Frank Par- 
nell, president of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, reports. 


Setting this year’s record for new 
financing, except for United States 
government issues, the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, of Boston, 


has offered $26,000,000 in securities, | 


$16,000,000 in 5 per cent three-year 


notes, priced at 99, and $10,000,000 | 


in non-interest-bearing seven-month 
notes, offered at bank discount of 
3 1-2 per cent. 


A total of more than 500 workers | 


have. been added at the 51 major 
plants in Toledo recently, due to in- 
creased business attributed to the re- 
turn of beer and renewed buying of 
automobiles, it is reported by the As- 
sociation of Commerce. 


The Peoria (Ill.) distillery of the 
United: States Industrial Alcohol Com- 
pany has resumed production, using 
4.000 to 5,000 bushels of corn daily 


‘pany announces 


for its estimated 10,000-gallon daily 
capacity. 


Directors of the Ninth Federal Re- 
serve district report that marketing 
of bread, wheat, flour, cattle, sheep 
and linseed products increased last 
month over March, 1932. Bread wheat 
sold totaled 41-2 times that of March, 
1932, but lower prices eut the value 
to 31-2 times the 1932 figure. 


The St. Joseph (Mo.) plant of the 
National Biscuit Company is 30 car- 
loads behind in filling orders for pret- 
zels, officials announce, despite 120 
workers added to its force in the last 
month, 


Chesapeake bay fishermen note they 
are still unable to overtake the de- 
mand for crabs—a favorite dish with 
beer, steamed or deviled—and prices 
have jumped from $1.25 to $3 a 
barrel, 


The Milwaukee road announces op- 
eration of its West Milwaukee shops 
bas been increased almost to the 1929 
level, with SOO men at work. The 
outlook is that the present operating 
level will be maintained until at least 
June 1. 


The Sharon (Pa.) Steel Hoop Com- 
it has received or- 
ders for four carloads of steel to be 
used in making hoops for beer-kegs 
and in binding cases for bottles. The 
Farrell works of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company announces it is 
filling a large order for tin for beer- 
bottle caps. 


The hop acreage in California this 
year, according to late surveys, will 
be approximately 6,100 acres com- 
pared with 4,000 acres last year. 


The Atlantic Coast Line railway 
reports February net income of $44.,- 
160, against $20,824 in February last 
year. 


The F. W. Dodge Corporation re- 
ports March building permits totaled 
$59,958,500, against $52,712,300 in 
February. 


The Buick Motor Company reports 
sales in the first 10 days of April 
totaled 1,405 cars, compared with 573 
in the corresponding period of March. 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reports ex- 
ports of wheat from United States 
and Canada last week. were 3,690,535 
bushels, against 2.391,651 bushels in 
the preceding week. 


PEDIGREE 
“VITAMIN D MILK 


contains the “Vitamin D” 
equivalent to three teaspoon- 
fuls of pure cod liver oil in 
an odorless and tasteless 
form. Start using Vitamin 
D Milk today. 


PEDIGREE DAIRIES INC. 
CALL MAIN 3453 
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COMMERCE GAINS 
IN SPRING SPRINT 
10 HIGHER GROUND 


Rebirth of Confidence 
and Inflationary Plans 
Regarded as Responsi- 


ble for Upward Trend. 


By HIRAM HERTELL. 

NEW YORK, April 23.—(#)—Pro- 
nounced quickening was reported in 
industry and commerce during the 
past week. 

The composite picture indicated 
that industry was enjoying a belated 
spring bulge. 

This was doubtless due to the eu- 
mulative force. of deferred buying fol- 
lowing the banking moratorium, to a 
subsequent rebirth of confidence in 
the country’s fundamental strength, 
and to the desperation of inflation- 
ary steps taken at Washington. 

Whatever may be the ultimate ef- 
fect of the inflationary buggy ride 
upon which the nation has apparent- 
ly embarked, the immediate result 
was naturally favorable to commodity 
prices and general trade. 

The result is that business gener- 
ally has recovered practically all of 
the ground lost during the nation- 
wide bank holiday, and the setback 
which normally develops after the 
Easter holiday has not yet put in an 
appearance. 

At the same time, industry is con- 
fused because of uncertainty as to 
the long-term future. Since no one 
knows how long the inflationary rise 
in prices will last or how far it will 
go, inventory positions of every busi- 
hess assume more than ordinary im- 
portance. 

Typical of this unrest is the situa- 
tion in the textile trade. ‘The fear 
that pending legislation may influence 
prices of manufactured goods is caus- 
ing many sellers to insist on special 
provisions in order to protect them- 
selves in future delivery contracts. 
In cotton goods lines, particularly, the 
tendency is to refuse orders other 
than for quick shipment, without such 
protection. 

In the industrial indices, steel was 
the blue-ribbon performer, with oper- 
ations showing the fourth consecutive 
weekly increase, and standing now at 
the highest point in more than a year. 
Steel production has risen to 27 per 
cent of capacity this week, as com- 
pared with 25 per cent last week and 
20 1-2 per cent two weeks ago, ac- 
cording to the magazine Steel. 

This bulge in operations is attrib- 
uted to definite consumer require- 
ments which were placed prior to the 
announcement of the administration's 
inflationary program. 

Car loadings for the week ended 
April 15 totaled 494.215, an increase 
of 6.919 over the previous week, bus 
72,611 below the corresponding week 
a year ago. The weekly improve- 
ment, however, represented a develop- 
ment which was better than seasonal, 


Officials of the Jackson underwear 
factory announce that the plant will 
reopen today, employing 120 persons. 
It has been closed several months. 


| Atlanta’s Finest Warehouse | 


Cathcart Allied 
Storage Co. 
134 Houston 8&t. WAL 7721 
W. Lawt. Inglis, Pres. 


Household Goods Exclusively 
ANY SERVICE 


MOTHER AND DAD 
WILL HELP 


JINKY 


Why Suffer With 
Stomach Troubles? 
Drink 
Pure Goat Milk 


Has Alkaline Reaction — Digests 
in 20 Minutes on Most Delicate 


Stomach 
Nature’s Remedy 


WESTWYNDES GOAT 
DAIRY 
Phone Chamblee 3186 


EAST POINT 
New es 
CHEVROLET , 
Parte Sa 


COMPANY 


CA. 2166 


tt 


Pe. . 
Civic Club 
Civitan Club—Atlanta Athi 
Kiwanis Club—Ansley 


Exchange Club—Hen 
Atlanta Ad Club—Rich’s 


Rotary Club—Capital City 


Lions Club—Henry Grady, 12:30 Tuesda 


ea Room, 12:30 Thursday 


Jr. Chamber of Commerce—C. of C., 12:00 Thursday 
Atlanta Masonic Club—Winecoff, 12:30 Wednesday 


Meetings: 
Club, 12:30 Tuesday 
etic Club, 12:30 Tuesday 
Hotel,12:30 Tuesday 


Grady, 12:30 Tuesday 


es 


v3 


I couldn’t keep going without 


on my time and money. 
with good books 
States. 


in journeys to far-off lands, 


Whatever it is, 


Why don’t I set a time, 


tion Fund? 


ern Mutua! Life, 


Nort 
atua) Life ins. Co.. 


Penn 


Am I to have a full quota of 
Recreation: 


put off certain things I'd like to do because of other demands 


My ideal recreation may be found in 
I’ve always wanted. é 
Or in playing a hundred unfamiliar golf courses. 


some day | want to find that happy combination 
of leisure and means which will let me enjoy 


have the fun of planning mean- 
while, and use an Endowment for building my Recrea- 


BUY LIFE INSURANCE NOW 
THIS SPACE SPONSORED BY 

Aetna Life Insurance Uo., 8 M. Carson, Gen. Agt. 

Columbian National Life, Alfred Newell, Gen. Agt. 


Luther E. Allen, tien. Agt. 
Hord J. Crain, Gen. Agt. 


Traw) \rs Ins. Co.. Dargan, Whitington & Conner, Agts. 
Unid: Ventral Life Ins. Co., Thos. H. Daniel, Gen. Agt. 
COLA 


some recreation, but I have to 


my own library, furnished 
Or in a long tour of - 
Or 


it unhindered. 


vr 


nice 


i, 


; 


‘ \ 


; 


\ ae 


aR 


mt 
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PAGE ELEVEN 


| THE CONSTITUTION 


| CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Information 


CLOSING HOURS 

Want Ads are accepted up to 9 p. m. 

for publication the next day. The 

closing hour for the Sunday edition 
:30 p. m. Saturday. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


Daily and Sunday rates per line 
for consecutive insertions: 
One time e*eeeerv eevee eeeener 20 cents 
Three times eereeeeeeseeee 17 cents 
Seven times cents 


Minimum, 2 Unes (12 words). 


In estimating the space of au ad 
? figure six average words to « line, 


Ads ordered for three or seven 

days and stopped before expiration 
will only be charged for the number 
of times the ad appeared and edjust- 
nents made at the rate earned. 
* Errors tn advertisements should be 
reported immediately. The Constitu- 
tion will not be responsible for more 
than one incorrect insertion. 


ee@rereeeeeeee 15 


All want ads are restricted to 
their proper classification and The 
Constitution reserves the right to 
revise or reject any advertisement, 


Ads ordered by telephone are ac- 
cepted from persons listed in the 
telephone or city directory on memo- 
randum charge only. In returo for 


ITARZAN THE APE MAN No. 25 


laerrep Here’s a trail!’ 


trail?” shouted Holt, astonished. 
“Come as quick as you 


back Parker, excitedly. 


cried Parker. ‘'A 
“Yes!” yelled 


minutes they 
father stood. 


“No, I can manage,” 


answered the gri. In a few 
reached a small plateau where her 
“Look at that,” he said. “Elephant 


“An elephant can find a path where a goat would 
Jean looked at her 


turn back,” answered Holt. 
father, believing Holt was joking. 


“This is the best 


so far! . 


Parker nodded, 


Now we know we're heading right. 
fact,” laughed Jean, 


thing that has happened to ms 
» 6 a 
“it’s just a question of picking 


_ this courtesy the advertiser is ex- 
pected to remit promptly. 


line, wire-haired Fox Terrier puppy, white 


| with lemon head. Reward. Phone DE. 1510. 


To Phone An Ad 


RED FOX fur lost on Peachtree Thursday 


night. Reward. WA. 5400 


Call WAlnut 6565 
Ask for an Ad-Taker 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Automobiles for Sale 11 


RAILROAD SCHEDULES 


OL 
Bchedule Published as Information. 


Linden 


‘STUDEBAKER 


BEST VALUES AT LOWEST PRICES, 
YARBROUGH MOTOR CO. 
and W. P'tree. HE. 5142. 


(Central Standard ‘Time.) 


TERMINAL ag aga 
Arrives— an Ee: & 6. — Leaves 
a:10 rem ConeWay 7 senaeve Slee Om 
fi wo aim e+e Wayx-Tif-Thos eevee 9:15 pm 


“THE OLD RELIABLE.” 
Over 64 Years in Atlanta. 
JOHN SMITH COMPANY. 
Chevrolet Sales and Service. 
520-540 W. Peachtree St., N. W 


Arrives A. & W. P. R, R. —Leaves 
1! 35 pm New Orleans-Montgomery 6:10 am 
4:20pm... Montgomery Local ... 1:00 pm 
7:0 am New Orleans-Montgomery 4:30 pm 
11:40am New Orleans-Montgomery 6:05 pm | 


HUPMOBILE 


red cars, guaranteed, prices ~ 
CAUTHORN MOTOR CO., 


Ar rivea— CG oF GA. RY. —Leaves | 489 Peachtree, N. E. . 7198. 
55 am.. Mac-Savannahb-Albany .. 7:25 am 
Ore OUR coc ckces lumbus ..... coos 0:43 a ' NEW, USED SeeenoreTs 
“ pa eee ws ao = "Better Values Every Day.” 
6-05 p ie 5:00 = | EAST POINT CHEVROLET CO. & 
t ao Jacksonville-Miam\— - 8:00 pm 306-308 N. Main St. CA. 2166. 
6:40am. Tampa-St. Petersburg . 9:05 pm |;rog7—all interest in sixes when you can 
3:15 pm.,. Mac-Savannah-Albany ..10:00 pm _— get a Pontiac economy straight eight se- 
Arrives SEABOARD AiR LINE —Leaves dan for onl? $797 delivered. e 
7.00 pm.. Birmingham-Atlanta .. 7:25 am BOOMERSHINE MOTORS, INO. 
$45 pm.. N Y-Wash-Rich-Nor ..11:55 am |425 Spring St., Ww. JA. 1921. 
2!':35 am. Birmingham-Memphis 4:15p)™ | prIERCE-ARROW 7 
“a “wie ie + J C- -pass, sedan. Looks and 
- 13 am. + Ip nse tee at ped ' ae cae runs like new, Cost new $4,800. Our price 
530 am... Birmingham-Atianta ..11:45 pm only $950. 


Arrives— SOUTHEEN RAILWAY —Leaves | 3 


ATLANTA PAC a MOTORS. 
70. Peachtree St., N. ZA. 3727. 


5:50 am. ete Wash-N Y-Ashe eee .12:01 atin 
6:45pm... Greenville-Charlotte .. 6:25am 
7:15 pm... Valdosta-Brunsewick .. 6:35 em 


ERNEST G. SERODET. 
‘Atlanta's Oldest Ford Dealer." 
Used Car Bargains—Specialty Service. 


£20 pm.... Detroit-Ci.i-Cleve .... 7:05 em 

v:05 pm... B’ham-Kaosas City ... 7:10am ive St naa -— - = 7 see 

4.00 pm... ah pe wong er ese La & eacatres pI. ti ‘ : “ 

+00 pm.. Anniston-Birmingham .. 9:10am | ~ . ° 

rn am: jax DMiami-St Pete ..10:10am| 1932 CHEVROLET COACH 

5.40 pin... Creacent Limited .,12:00 noon | ansoLUTELY can't be told from new. Not 
(45 pm...5. Rich-Wash-N Y ....12:10pm | gq geratch on it. Tires show no wear. 
S15 am. Rome-Ohatta ..... - 1:45pm | 4 new car at a used car price. $100 cash, | 

11:40 am ‘Columbus- Warm Springs 4:15 pin | g94 mo. today only. Thomas, WA. 5877. 


11:45 am.. Birmingham-Memphis .. 4: 15 pm 
9:45 am...-.. Wort Valley pm 
9°00 am... Rich-Wash-New York .. 5: 15 pm 
10:00 am.... Cin-L’ville-Chi-Det ... 6:00 pm 
7:05 om... Col’bia-G'boro-Wash .. 7:45 pm 
6:20 am...Jax-Brunswick-St Pete... 8:30 pm 


SALES, 


Whitehall Chevrolet Co. 
coun USED CARS 
Service, WA. 


1412. 6829 
20 Whitehall St., Cor. Forsyth. 


6:55 AM. cceess Jax-Miami eeeeeee 9:15 pm 
Die OO. cctcs Birmingham ......11:30 pm 

UNION PASSENGER STATION. 
Arrivres— GEORGIA RAILROAD —Leaves 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES 


932 CHEVROLETS and Fords. Mr, Pim- 
berton, National Garage,.66 Spring, N. W. 


5:35pm... Augusta-Columbia ... 7:25am 
5:35 pm... Florence-Richmond ... 7:25am 
5:20 am.. . Augusta-Columbla ... 9:00 pm 
5:20am. Charieston-Wilmington . 9:00 pm 
7:45 am...... xsMonroe Bus ...... 5:55 pm 


WHATEVER your 
used car that will 
830 W. PEACATREE 


requirements, whatever 
we have a reconditioned 
meet your demands. 
AUTOMOBILE CO. 

ST. HE. 5186. 


you wish to pay, 
CAPITAL 


xDaily except & Sunday. 


Arrives— ig ae —Leaves 
4:10pm... Cin-Chicago-L'ville ...7:40 am 
f:10 pm Kooxville vic Blue Ridge 7:15 am 


1. 08 pm. Knoxville-Cin-Lonuls. . 8:25 pm 


"20 GRAHAM sedan 
’S1 GRAHAM De Luxe sedan. gabe 4 
’*31 GRAHAM Spec. 


GRAHAM 
“eve ee ee eer eeeeaeve $89 


‘6"' sedan .......$475 
OHAMBERS-KIRBY MTRS.. JA. 5122. 


8.35 am. Cin-Detroit- Cleveland .. 6:15 pm 


Arrives— os a. ae wae. Oe RY. — Leaves 

7:30 pm, Chatt-Chicego St. Louis . 8:00 am 
800m... Chatt.Nash-St. Loule .. 8:00am G 
Mam. Chatt-Chicago-St. Louls . 6:20 pm 
Mam.. Chatt-Nash-St. Louis 


| mas 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


. 9:30 pm | 7; 


monthly or trade. 


a ee —— 


1925 


HARRY SOMMERS, INC. 


UARANTEED resale cars at _ lowest 
prices. Peachtree at Furrest. JA. 1834. 


931 CHEVROLET 4-door sedan; must sell; 
will take small cash payment, balance 

Foster, WA. 77. 
S-passeuger sedan, in 
$125 52 Houston. 


i) ‘ 


PACKARD 38, 
wonderful condition, 


-~ 


Travel Opportunities 1 


NEW, USED FORDS—McClain-White Motor 


Co., Inc., 5789 W. W'hall, 8S. W. RA. 3121. 


Quality work, low prices. DE. 1115. 


Local and Long Distance Moving 


3. B. UPCHURCH TRANSFER CO. 
631 EAST FAIR ST. JA, 9037. JA. 1239, 


Plumbing Supplies 


W HOLESALE—Retail, buy direct. 197 Cen- 
tral, S. W. Pickert Plumbing Supply Co. 


Painting and Papering 
Call JA. 8891 FOR FINST-CL ass 


PAPERING 
ING. LOWEST PRICES. C. W. SCARBORO., 


ROOMS tinted, $2.50, materials furnished: 


papering, painting, plastering. Elijah 
Webb, RA. 5090, 
ROOMS papered, $3.50 up. 


1933 ~~ 


paint, kale. Do my own work. CA 


YOU are keeping quiet, but you have $700 

that I will pay $10 per month interest 
for the use of. Give first mortgage on the 
business and full access to the books. The 
goods on-the shelf will double the invest- 
ment any day. Address D-364, Constitution. 


WE HAVE businesses of al) descriptions for 
sale from largest to smallest and offer 
only those that fg sy making money. 
Let us know your nts. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS BROKERS, 
901-902 Grant Bldg. MAin 6778. 


PARTNER, first-class man or woman. Man- 

ufacturing proven necessity, no competi- 
tion; large repeats. Ready to go. Product 
has no equal in quantity or quality. Na- 
tional distribution; big profits; action, Ad- 
dress G-307, Constitution. 


FOR SALE—Owing to death of owner, well- 

furnished and equipped medical offices, 
with good list of patients, Very reasonable 
for cash For particulars address P. O. 
Box 1131, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Printing 


PRINTING 60 retternends ® 1-95 


MONARCH, 160 Hunter, 8 W. MA. 1293 


Radio Repairing 
RADIO REPAIRING AT LOW PRICES. 
McIVER RADIO SERVICE, MA. 8589. 
LESTER oe Leubd 5 
13 Lakeview Drive, 8S. DE. 0592-R. 
EXPERT radio service on all makes radios, 
Bame's, Inc. WA. 5776. 


DISTRIBUTORS for four manufacturers’ 

lines: all good, quick, large repeat and 
profitable. Wholesale and retail trade. 
Phone W,. T. Glass, Henry Grady hotel. 


CAFE, nifty small place in center of city 

doing $35 per day business. Low price 
for a quick sale. Southern Business Brok- 
ers, 901 Grant Bldg. MA. 5778. 


FOR SALE—Drug store, good location, no 

dead stock, now doing good cash _ busi- 
ness; must sell on account of health. Ad- 
dress D-370, Constitution. 


MODERN, fully equipped restaurant, brick 
bldg., excell. location, Reas. JA. 2850. 


194 JACKSON, corner Cain—Lunch room; 


WILL A LOAN,OF 


$100—$150—$200 or MORE 


HELP YOU NOW? 


YOU can borrow the CASH from nos with- 


out delay—and repay 
monaths! 


For prompt service come in—write—or 
’phone 


PERSONAL FINANCE CO. 


Cor. P’tree, N. Pryor and Houston. 
28 Candler Bidg. Phone WA. 5550. 


OPEN 8:30 to 5 EVERY DAY, INO. SAT. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
ON AUTOMOBILES 


Household Goods, Diamonds 


in from 1 to 2 


MONEY can be easily obtained here withb- 


out embarrassing investigations. 


YUU'LL like our quick, confidential service. 


SEABOARD SECURITY CO., INC. 


311 William-Oliver Bldg. 


Get Money on Any 


Model Automobile 
MILLER & BRYANT, 
99 AUBURN AVE. 


WA, 5771 


QUICK confidential loans up to $300, pay- 


able to suit your income. 


Fulton Loan Service, Inc. 


Roofing, Guttering, Repairing 
GEORGIA ROOFING SUPPLY CO.—52 
MANGUM; RELIABLE SERV. MA. 5429. 


RKVUOFING, guttering, painting, chimney 
work. 12 years’ exp. Cofer, RA. 7256. 


AMERIOAN Sheet Metal Works. We stop 
leaks when others fail. MAin 7622. 


Wall Paper Cleaning 


WALL PAPER cleaned by experts. 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. WA. 


Lowest 
0330. 


Roofing, Heating, Waterproofing 
Chas. N. Walker Roofing Co. 


“WE TOP EM ALL.’ 
141 Honston, N. B. » WA. Sra. 


SMALL apartment house and restaurant for 
rent at 751 Cherokee avenue. 


Roofing good business. Sell reasonable. JA. 9122. 612 C. & 8. Bk Bldg. WA. 6738. 
COMPLETE ROOFING service. Guaranteed. | PARKING LOT, gas station; good place for 4 ] vi 
eee ee King Hardware. Roofing | mechanic or used cars. 94 Auburn. MASTER eel —" C 
a ~ =: FOR quick service on loans to “Temilies and 


business men! 


FOR RENT—Space in drug store - for 


beauty parlor. WA. 7551. 


Credit Clearing 


Loans on Indorsement 


LOANS $100 to $5,000 
COST 8% Interest Per Year 


SECURITY Yor note. signed by two 


or more responsible friends. 


PAYMENTS Spread over a year in 


weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly payments 


THE MORRIS PLAN CO. 
66 Pryor St., N. E. 
LOANS on indorsements and automobiles. 


Prompt service. Fidelity Investment Co... 
1011 Georgia Savings Bank Bidg. WA. 4970. 


Roofing, Painting, Papering. 


i Prices. Work guaranteed; 26 yrs. 
Special ¢ exp. W. 8. Stroud, RA. 1292, 


Watch Repairing 


GOOD WATCH REPAIRING. J. W. BOONE, 
117 PEACHTREB AROADE. 


SS 
—— 


Watch and Clock Repairing 


HARVILL BROS. 978 Peachtree, N. B.— 
nn work, Call for, deliver. HE. 


Wrecking 


WANTED—Buildings to wreck. Ly age A, 
Hester, 151 Merritts, N. E. 4367. 


GENTLEMAN driving to Wash, & N. Y, 
Carry 2 comf. JA, 1361, Rm. 439. 


YORK’S is 


‘SL Ford sport coupe, 


terms or trade, 61 Harris. 


DRIVING to Miami, can accommodate 1 or 


JA. 7700, Room Rel. 


-_ - —_-= 


$60 GETS 10927 Cadillac a. real bargain. 
02 


877 Edgewood. WA. 


Window Shades Cleaned 


SHADES cleaned, look like new; new shades; 
low prices. C. M. Wright, CA. 9753. 


Truck Transportation 1-A 


FORDS—New and used. 


GC. B. 
Inc,, 258 Ivy St., WA. 5877. 


Freeman, 


1 


082 CHEVROLET tudor sedan; like new, 
5877. 


$100. Foster, WA. 


MOV ING VAN goling- returning; Ohio, VPhila- 
de eiphia, Ky., Tenn., N. C. White, MA. 
188 . 


waa ~Load household goods from 


1920 BUIC K «Master Sedan, A real buy at 


$225. DE. 2560-J. 


Bell, 


Fiham to Atlanta, April 28-20. MA. 3896, 


Auto Trucks for Sale 11-A 


Beauty Aids 2/1 


NTERNATIONAL 2-ton 145-iInch wheelbase 
with dual rear tires: good condition: looks 
Other good values in used trucks. 


FREE fnepnationa Harvester Co., 580 Whitehall, 


Haircuts, s 


Marcels and Manicures | *: 


W. MAIn 4442. 


Finger Wave, Dried 15c USED TRUCK ‘fem FF 
Spiral and Croqnignole " 
' Wanted Automobiles 18 


_Permanent Waves 


For the Cost of Material Only. 


WE need D girls to learn bheanty culture. 


CASH MONEY 
AND A GOUD PRICE 


It pays you to investigate our sepectal FOR A NUMBER OF FORDS AND 
offer. Come now to the CHEVROLETS, ‘30, ‘31, 32 AND '38 Models 
At the Famous “Lot of 


Artistic Beauty Institute 


104 Fdgewood Are. WA. 4556, 
‘The South's Largest Be Reanty School.’ 


PERMANENT WAVES $1.00 


Ringlet Ends. 


OTHERS $3, $5 AND $8.50. 
ECONOMY BEAUTY SHOP 
Mit SILVEY BLDG, JA, S475 


Speciai permanent wave, compiete, 


230 Whitehall St., & W. 


Values’ 
“THE NEWEST USED CARS 
IN ATLANTA” 
JOHN S. FLORENCE 
MOTOR CO. 


Tune in Every Night, 8 to 9 
Florence Radiotainers — WJTL 


50 Ull process ware, 84.00. Hugene 
system, $5.00. Shampoo and marcel, 31,00, 
Shampoo and finger wave, S0c. Jacqueline’s, 
608 Gran! Theater Bldg. WA. 7846. 


Finger Waves Dried 25c 


0 


WE WILL BUY YOUR CAR, 
AND PAY YOU CASH. 
WB WILL SELL YOU OURS 
AND EXTEND YOU OREDIT. 
UR CUSTOMERS MUST BE PLEASED. 


ADAIR-LeVERT CO. 


265 Peachtree St. 


Pope & Epps 
72 Mortgage | Guarantee Bidg. 
PERMANENT WAVES —s oo. 
Finger Wave and Shampoo, 25¢ Each, 


Claire’s Beauty Salon | 


270 «Peachtree. 


SPOT CASH. 
For Any Number Selected Used Cars, 
MITCHELL MOTORS, INC. ane 


MA. 
“Atianta’s Largest’? Used Car Dealer. 


To? NMortgace Guarantee Bitg. JA. 8753. CASH TODAY 
S 1 {9 Ol1L PERMANENTS., FOR YOUR OAR OR CARS. 
» 4.4" RINGLET ENDS, COMPLETE | ess aoe aoe MOTORS. — 
Moacbkayiec a ; 252-2 eachtree : . 2 
Mackey Beauty Shop CASH for your car or handle on consign- 


Mig Whitehall St. JA. TOR9 


TED PORTER | 


CROQUIGNOLE permanent wave specialist, 


ment. No storage charges. Ask for 
LOUIS I. CLINE 
262 Peachtree St.. N. B. WA. 1838. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted—Female 32 


Loans on Real Estate 39-A 


WE have money to loan on first mortgage 
on Fulton County homes, repayable month- 
ly. 83 Forsyth St., N. W. 


39 | 


Consolidate Your Debts! 


ONB place to pay, nO more worry every 
pay day. See us today. ATILANITA CREDI1 
CLEARING CO., 40% Walton Bidg. 


Salaries Bought 
CAN ove easily secured 


MONEY salaried people on 


signatures only. Confidential service. 


Williams Purchasing Corp. 


206 206 Stlvey Bidg., 24 Vloor, 5 Edgewood Ave. 


én 


41 


by 
their 


40B 


WITH every 10 chicks you buy we will give 
you one absolutely free. Saturday onty. 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY . 

221 Forsyth, S. W. | 


Chicken Feed 


~NEW CASH AND CARRY PRICES. 
CONKEY'S butter milk starting feed with 


Y-0O, 3 lbs., 25¢c; 10 Ibs., 45c; 25 Ibs., 80c; 
nee Ibs., $1.55; 100 Ibs., $3. 
G. HASTINGS. 
Mitchell at Broad St. 
MERCHANDISE 


Miscellaneous for Sale 51 


can.” “What does he mean?” questioned Jean _ trail!’’ “Elephant?” exclaimed Jean, “but how— saying: ‘Yes, elephants are the finest engineers up the ivory and turning back!’ ‘Don’t be sar- 
as they scrambled up. “Want any help?’ Holt how could an elephant get up here? It seems im-_ i the world.” Then, pointing to the trail, he con- castic to your poor old father,” smiled Parker. 
asked her. possible!” tinued: | “Feel like going ahead?” ‘ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS BUSINESS SERVICE FINANCIAL | FINANCIAL LIVE STOCK | ROOMS AND BOARD 
RAAB RAAORER RFRA RAR FFF 
Lost and Found . | Floor Refinishing Business Opportunities 38 Loans on Personal Property 40 Chickens Rooms With Board 67 
STRAYED from end of Ponce de Leon car Acme Floor Finishing Co. WHERE ARE YOU? FREE 1185 5 ye wi oe a 
ccommodate usiness * 


car line. 
Excellent beat, food. Very reasonable. HE. 
8364-W. 
section, pri. home, large 
Northeast steam-heated room, semi-pri. 
bath, gentlemen or bus. couple. HB. 8716-J. 


ROOMS AND BOARD — 


s, bedroom, kitehen 
and dining room combined; reducéd rates, 
HE. 8916-J. 
89 SPRUCE, N. E.—Large rm., k’nette, with 
sink; com. fur., includ. gas $5 wk. phone. 
| NORTH SIDE, lovely room, k’nette, heat, 
lights, water, phone, reas. HE, 0806-J. 
1454 BEECHER ST.—Nicely farn. rm and 
k’nette. Garage. Very reas. RA. 3866. 
MODERN BR., 2-r. apt., newly ‘furn. Use 
living rm. Heat, lights, gas, $5. MA. 4761, 
WEST END—2 lovely rooms and k’nette. 871 
York Ave. See these before you rent. 


624 KENNESAW, N. E.—Well Me fe 
Every convs. Private home. MA. 


\Housekeeping Rooms Unfur. 70 


649 MAYLAND AVE., 8S. W.—Ideally ar- 

ranged housekeeping. apartment in private 
home right at car line; all modern con- 
veniences; telephone; two rooms, $12.50, or 
three rooms $18. RA. 7652. 


Elizabeth, N. = rms., kitéhen, 
220 bath, heat, Its.,, water, JA. 7753-R. 
GORDON ST.—Two rooms, k’nette, private 

bath, all convs.; adults. RA. 6251. 


1026 PIEDMONT, 2 rooms, k'nette: 
lights; semi-pri. bath, $20. HB. 9689- 


heat, 
Ww. 


1657 SYLVAN RD., S. W.—2 or 3-room; 
lights, water, heat: reas. RA. 2022. 

5 N. ELIZABETH PLACE — 2 rooms and 
kitchenette. BE. 1574-W. 


H’ keeping Rooms Fur. orUnfur. 70-A 


ST. CHARLES, N. E. —Large corner up- 
stairs rm. beautifully furn., 7 windows, 
- ot ig oe 00, Rape 2 5 P bedrm. + kitchen, 
ore unfurn, ce urn, ‘ sar. 
ry onan D y r bedrm Gar 


REAL ESTATE FOR RENT 


Unfurnished Duplexes 73-A 


4TH AVE., 23—Kirkwood, 4 rooms, 
bath, furnace, garage, $25. JA. 3755-J. 


pri. 


home. Has room, pri. 
Attractive N. S. ent.. beth. twin beds; 


with or without meals. HE 


Large, attractive room, ad- 
Piedmont joining bath; for couple with 
child; refined home, excel meals, WA, 4380. 


stmt Front room. [Trivate en- 
Capitol View trance. Private bath, heat, 


garage, meals. Couple. $25 each. RA, 7874. 


For 2. Delightful rm.; 
699 Piedmont connecting or private 
bath: 6035. 


AUCTION 
Tuesday, April 25, 
10 A. M. 


EXCELLENT lot house furnishings, consist- 

ing of brkft. rm., d. rm., liv. rm. suites, 
occasional pieces, antiques, bric-a-brac, 
china, rugs, etc. 


CATHCART 


ALLIED STORAGE CO. 
134 HOUSTON ST. 


MOTOR OIL-—-SRECIAL 7! 


Pure Pennsylvania .seceseessss-0C gallon 
Mid-Continent-Green cast .....«.- 25¢ gallon 
For 5 gallons in your container: Single gal- 
lon Sc gallon higher. 


S. A. E., 30, 40 or 50. 
MONROE BONDED 
WAREHOUSE 
1000 Marietta St. 175 Spring St., 8. W. 
ROOFING ## Firsts, $1.10 
PAINT, “BAY SLATE” ......$1,00 GAL, 
POULTRY WIRE ........-++-$1.00 ROLL 
ALL CULORS KALSOMINE ........ LB 


6e 
93x94 UMBRELLA TENTS apd FIER 6.00 
SEE US ABOUT FIELD FENCING 


JACOBS SALES CO. 


45-47 DECATUR ST., 8. B. WA. 2876 


“READY MONSY for salaried people. 
No Red Tape—Confidential. 

T “Old Reliable’ 

FEDERAL INVESTMENT oo" INC. 
81 Poplar St., N. W 


READY MONEY for ae men and 
women. Prompt, courteous service. 
Central Investment Co. 

302 Silvey Bidg. 6 Edgewood Are. 


ee Financial 39-C 


LOANS 


ON AUTOMOBILES. 
CARS REFINANCED. 
LOANS 0} 
ALL PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


Southern Security Co., Inc. 


209-11 Ten Pryor St. Bldg. WA. 0634. 


MON EY SALARIED MEN 


AND WOMEN 
YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY. 
SALARY FINANCE CO., INO. 
219-20 ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


f laried d women 
MON EY mace Gan applied ‘for. 


NATIONAL FINANCE CO. 


503 Peters Bldg. 


TAX FINANCING 


LET US EXPLAIN OUR Lge 
AND CONVENIENT PLAN FOR T 
PAYMENT FE YOUR TAXES. 


INC, 


311 Paluas Bldg. 


PERSONAL LOANS 
MR. ELLIOTT 


258 CANDLER ANNEX, WA, 


1229. 


Loans on Personal Property 40 


Three months, Ia- 
Secretarial Course Zico mentio. Se 


tion. Graduates placed, Special rates. Marsh 
Business College, Grand Theater Building, 
WaAlnut 8809, 


APPLICANTS answering advertisements are 
advised not to forward original recommen- 


LOANS MADE ON CARS 
BALANCE owing refinanced. Easy terms. 

We own our business and give generally 
more liberal service. 


FULTON INDUSTRIAL CO. 


New Location, 265 Peachtree St. 


QUICK—READY—CASH | 

Money for Salaried Men and Women. 

CAPITAL PURCHASING CO., ING, 
314 Voluntter Life Bldg. 


457 Candler Bldg. Annex 


$5.00 to $50.00—NO DELAY. 


204 Peters Bldg. °° try 
LIVE STOCK 


Baby Chicks 


BLOOD tested Rocks, Keds, Games, Leg- 
horns, Ducklings and other breeds. Hatch- 
ing daily. aoeeewe Hatchery, 510 Pied- 

mont. WA. 

BLOUD- — CHICKS, 4c UP; COME 


AND GET THEM, MILLER’S HATCH- 


Sell tailored wash suits with 
Salesmen a positive guarantee, This line 
has never heen shown in Ga. before. You |. 
have tried the rest, now sell the best. Com- 
missions, bonus; call or write H, Coplon, 
Atlantan Hotel. 


BOOK SALESMEN 


EXPERIENCED BOOK AND MAGAZINE 
SALFSMEN. MR. BARBAZON, 619 
RHODES BLDG. 


SALESMAN who can finance himself 10 

days should earn $200 week with un- 
limited possibilities; non-competitive; imme- 
diate results; fully protected. Apply sample 
room, 47 Henry Grady hote}. 
SALESMAN, attractive, non-competitive 
| Proposition, liberal commission, old estab- 
lished Atlanta concern, Address D-387, Con- 
stitution, 


EXP. MAG. 
VOLS, 3 Mags. 


AND BOOK MEN 
20 Ten-eighty. Top Com. 
3 PAY SALES CORP. Rhodes Bidg. 


APPLICANTS answering advertisements are 

advised not to forward original recommen- 
dations. Copies will do. Originals can be 
presented at interview. 


TWO ambitious young men to work with 
manager. Experience unnecessary. Good 

spongy oy pay to start. Apply 201 Bona 
en az. 


Man 


ambitious, neat; 


about $18 to start. 1805 22 Mari- 


Two; permanent; 


ATLANTA’S 
ONLY SHOWING 
3—Days—3 


Mon., Tues. & 


Two Tickets Free With Each Want Ad Paid in 
Advance Today for 3 Times or More to See 


dations, Copies will do. Originals can be Private Parking Space. ERY, 128 FORSYTH, 8. 
presented at interview, | a mse 
Blocks are selling fast. Sales- 

Exo Moth ladies wanted. 100% profit. 
Two Ladies for. hsier_ and 10th ST. THEATER TICKETS 

, for hosiery and teks 
WO Ladies service department. 1809 a 
22 Marietta St. Bidg. after 9.a. m. 

lily Waele 38 FOR WANT AD USERS 


FOR SALE—New restaurant equipment, ho- 
tel supplies, china, enamelware, refrigera- 
tors and hundreds ‘of other miscellaneous 
items purchased from the bankrupt court, 
at half price. The Big Store, 37 Whitehall 
street. third floor. Phone WA. 5872. 


HIGH GRADE PIANO BARGAINS 
Grands and Uprights $45 up. Terms, 
LUDDEN & BATES 
64 Pryor, N. E. 

NEW MAJESTIC ELECTRIO REFRIGER- 
ATOR, FOUR CUBIC FEET, $84.50, 
FASY TERMS. CABLE’S RADIO & RE- 
FRIGERATOR DEPT., 84 BROAD ST., N. 

W, WA. 1041, 

POOL tables and supplies, 
attractive prices and terms. Catalog on 

request. Pastime Billiards, Inc., P. 

Lantz, 77} Peachtree St., JAckson 9493. 

75-LB. all porcelain cork board insulated 
ice box, cost $120, $25 cash. Mr. All, 

WA. 3000, 


Royal Vacuum Cleaner 


$8.00. Phone WA. 1978. 

BEDRM., liv. rm., dining rm. suites: rugs, 
hall or stair carpeting. HE. 8173-R. 

$39.75 AMERICAN Oriental rugs, 9x12, $25. 
Cushion free. The Rug Shop, 137 Mitchell. 

WRECKING on Hunnicutt between Luckie 
and Marietta. Everything to build witb, 

WE trade in old furniture for new, Rich's 
Annex 51 Forsyth St., 8 W 


CONCRETE flower boxes, urns, ete. Taken 
in on trade. Sell cheap. HE. 0911. 


new and used, 


in good 
condition. 


Office Equipment 54 
TYPEWRITER BARGAINS. 
ALL makes. Standard and portables. Spe- 


cial rental rates. We buy, sell, repair. 
QUICK SERVICER TYPEWRITER CO. 
16 Peachtree Arcade. WA, 1618. 


YOUR typewriter brushed out, oiled, type 


2 or 3 exc. meals; garage. WA. 
1430 N. Highland, N.E. Room. bate, 
Large grounds; cool: comfortable. HE. 8220-M 


pri. home. 
Room, furnace heat, 
Summer Rates conn, batb, pri. on 


2 meals, bus. couple or men. 


Q$2 Myrtle St, Near Piedmont Park. 


Private home. Room. 
Excellent meals. 


Summer rates. VE. 2507, 

880 Juniper Lovely rms., meals, P’tree 
car; 

6172-W. 


$4.25 - $4.50. HE. 

837 PONCE DE LEON—OPENING NEW 

BOARDING HOUSE FOR BUSINESS 
PEOPLE, $25 MONTH. HE. 6573-W. 


928 Peachtree Front corner room, ad- 


joining bath; couple or 
gentlemen: 2 meals, free gar. HE. 5178. 


Desirable vacancies. 
197 14th, N. E. Semi and priv. baths, 
Delicious meals. Reasonable. HE. 4234. 


4 YOUNG MEN OR LADIES, 2. NICE 
ROOMS. PRIVATE BATH. ATTRACTIVE 
SUMMER RATES. HE. 8963-W. 
E., ., between P’trees. Private 
44 14th, living room, desirable bedroom; 
nice meals; $5 wk. HE. 177 


Lovely, cool, summer, 
918 Peachtree sing., double rms. Bal- 
anced meals, well prepared, served. HE. 2564 


2 ttracti rooms, 
1662 Peachtree 3, aires. “wees 
HE. 7639. 


300 PONCE DB LEON—tLarge front room, 
running water, adj. shower: 21 meals, 
$5: chicken dinners: free parking. 


991 Oakdale Rd. L°vely room, conn. 


bath, shower; exc. 
meals; garage; convs. 


Reas. DE. 4920-J. 


N. KIRKWOOD—Large, desirable room; 
nice meals; car line: $5-$6. DE. 4604-J. 


sec. Cor. rm., twin beds, 
Piedmont a "chou $4 & $5. HE. 8764. 
$5 


Roommate, lady; also room, couple, 
N. E. Desirable rm., 
901 14th N. | Desirable rm 


gentlemen; pri. Javatory. 1050 P’dmont. 
rage, 2 meals. 


bath, ga- 

HE. 1603-J. 
391 10TH ST., facing park; 
room, bedroom, front porch. 


large living 
VE. 2744. 

N. 8S. LOVELY single room; 

business people. Nice meals, WA. 5013. 


algo double; 
881 Peachtree—Attrac. room, running wa- 
ter, sleeping porch, couple or men. 


Ave. Lovely room, conn. bath, 
706 Penn meals. Reas. WA. 9279. 


irvi Rd. Home—Lovely room, conn. 
Fairview bath; desir. reas. DE. 4074-W. 


$4.50—YOUNG lady roommate, attractive 
home. Adj. bath. Best meals. KA. 2781. 


N. E. Attrac. vacancy, pri. batb, 
244 14th ; splendid meals, most reas. 


MORNINGSIDE, nice rm., pri. home; adult 
family, conn. bath, 2 meals. HE. 8796-R. 


1389 Peachtree. HE. 1404-J 
9381 PONCE DE LEON, large rm., oe sum- 
mer location. Reasonable. HE. 4987. 

N.S Private home, room for 2 or 3 con- 

N.S. genial people, $25. WA. 2177. 
N. SIDE—Semi-private rt lovely rooms. 
Bus, people. $4.50, , $5.50. A. 8492. 
879—Rm., on bath; bus. people. 

Gordon Meals optional. RA. 3935. 


EXCLUSIVE N. 8S. Near 2 cars, ane 
cheery rooms. Good meals. HE. 1351 


PRIVATE home, large, attractive room for 
2: excellent meals. HB. 2084-W. 


ao. Typewriter 
coo G0 Walton Bt, WA, 4154. Hotets 67-A 
i Rooms, apts. at summer rates, 
Coal ee. Edison 450 W. Peachtree. JA. 8688. 
- m ] Coal Co, WA. 2552. 3 ; Hotel—Rooms, apts., all convs., 
Lang Ra Pp cy large bags coal $1 de- r enwick lowest rates. 126 Ellis, N. E. 


livered, Kindling free. 


Househo'd Goods 59 


BEGINNING Mon., must sell furnishings 

12 rms.. including living, dining, bedroom 
suites, rugs, piano. desk, porch set, book- 
case, lamps, antiques. machine, refrigera- 
tors, oil, gas, coal ranges. Old Steiner 
home, 294 hitehali, MA. 6899. 


2-PC. Tapestry living room suite iokae ee 
4-P0O. Willow sun parlor suite 
8-PC. Walnut bedroom suite .......++.$49 
6-PC. Walnut dining room suite ......§2 
Can arrange terms. See Wiley Jones. 
Central Auction Co., 145 Mitchell” St... Me. 


PRIVATE residence, offering at a sacrifice 
6-tube radio, large electric “train, set of 


world books, Book of Knowledge, brass fen- 
der, fire set, kitchen tables, chairs, uten- 
sels, lamps, pictures, etc. HE. 2572. 


SEE CATHCART—For transfer and storage 
housebold goods. 134 Houston. WA, 7721, 


64 


Plants and Flowers 


Rooms Furnished 68 


FRANCES HOTEL 


’ ATLANTA’S FINEST 
343 P tree SMALL HOTEL. 
Comfort, Convenience and Economy 
PBPRSHING POINT SECT.—15x19 southwest 


exposure. Priv. porch, twin beds; refined 
home; garage; meals optional. HE. 1992-J. 


FURNISHED rooms, apts., modern conven- 
iences, reasonable, 491 Lee St., 8. W. RA. 
25. 


also rm., 


684 KENNESAW—Lovely bedrm., 
reas, JA. 


a automatic hot water; 


E., rm 
Gent. 


—— + rm., 
RA. 3035. 


bus. 


ar ARGONNE Ave., N. 
home, heat, lavatory. 


Each. 879 Gordon. 
$1.50 business people. 


151 P. de Leon 2oo™s, 


gar., 


“tad rte 3503." 


people. 
meals opt. Reas. 


ALL kinds spring bedding plants; plants for 
rock gdns.; let us plant your porch boxes, 


PEACHTREE FLORAL CO. 
3184 Peachtree Rd. CH, 2727 


Large, ruffled; also nice variety 
Pansies of annuals and perenniais; lowest 
prices. 844 Amsterdam, N. E. HE. 4430-J. 


lady. Also single room $10. HE. 1854-M. 


75 HARRIS S8T., N. E.—Near theaters, 
steam-heated rooms, 2 to $3.50 week. 


FURN. rm., priv. home, gentlemen or couple. 
729 Ponce de Leon Court. 


998 COLUMBIA Ave., N. E. Large 7.) also 


single rm. $10. All convs. HE. 7227-W. 


W. P’TREE, near 16th. R’mmate for young 


829 ST. CHARLES AVE., upper duplex, re- 
duced rental, once best-arranged in Ate 
lanta; garage, front porch. Look at this, 
Uwner, next door, 835. JA, 1125-W. 


N. 8.—4-rm. brick duplex, sep. ent., 
porch, back yard, heat, a 
furn. 910 Drewry St. HE. 0657- 


8-ROOM DUPLEX, completely or 
hot water, garage, large back, 953 Lee 
St.. 3. W. VE. 1359. 


MUORNINGSIDE Sect.—Liviug rvuom, kitchen- 
dinette, 2 bedrooms, Includes clec. refrig., 


front 
‘gara ge 


sep. fur Greatiy reduced. MA. 6274 

Deca 524 W. College, 5-rm., brkfast. 
tur garage. Holland Pit ‘DE. 2011, 

1606 S. Gordon St., mod. 4-rm., bath; 


gar.; porches; heat. RA. 3489. 


FOUR- ROOM modern brick duplex. Pri. en- 
trances, bath, reduced rent. RA. 4252. 


DUPLEX, °° rooms, papered, heat, water, 
garage: 2 doors car line. 446 Langhorn St, 


GARDEN HILLS, 114 Rumson Rd., 5 rooms. 
Bedell. CH. 2950, WA. 2226: 


423 LAWTON, 3 conn. rms., pri. bath, ent., 
near car line. Reas. RA. 7088. 


Apartments Furnished 74 
FURNISHED APARTMENT 


PONCE DE LEON AVE. or 1385 
W. Peachtree St. Frigidaire. WA. 
2723. DuPree. 


3 tr $25 and $27.50; 4 rooms $30 and 
° rooms $45. Near Ponce de Leon 
Ave... 642 N. Highland, N. E.. HE. 4040. 
MORNINGSIDE SEC., available now, 5 
rooms, gee § “farn., including radio 
machine. HE. 800 
182 ELIZABETH <: a Bean, furn. 4 rms. 
on™ phone, gar.; reas. WA. 2450; WA. 
ROOM, kitchenette, $3; rooms, $5; upper 
floor, 5 rooms, 36.50; tetbe eeiveses gas, 
lights: move in now. JA. 6531. 
N. BOULEVARD, 650 — Nicely furnished 
apartments, $18 to $32.50. Apply Apt. 1. 


950 PONCE DE LEON—SUBLEASE AT- 


TRACTIVE. EFFICIENCY. HE. 2428. 
ATTRACTIVELY furn., front, clean ef- 


fic. apt., conve., refrig. furn. HB. a 


623 PARKWAY DR., near Ponce de Leon— 
3-bedrm. apt. Owner, Apt. 8. WA. 9836. 


DECATUR—3-r., k’nette, slp. porch, partly 
fur., lights, hot water, $25. DB. 0956-W. 


PIEDMONT Park, 4 or 5-room apt. Private 
family, front & back porch; reas. VB. 1744 


COMPLETELY furn. 3 rooms, bath, frigid- 
aire, redecorated, reduced. MA, 2258. 


1135 GORDON—2 clean, 
adj. bath, lights, water. 


APT.—Nicely furn.. convs., 
Highland View, N. 3B. 


WEST END—3 rooms, pri. bath, phone, 
lights, water, near car, RA. 5691. 


THREE-ROOM apts., bath, water, 
phone, $22.50, $15. WA. 4004. 


Apartments Unfurnished 74-A 


2200 PEACHTREE RD., 3 and 4 rooms, 
2214 PEACHTREE RD., 5 rooms. 

8 COLLIER RD., 4 and 5 rooms, 
1111-1125 BRIARCLIFF PL., 4 and 5 rooms. 
All buildings personally managed, well kept. 

PP. 


G. G. SHI 
321 ee Theater Bldg. 
Office, WA. 8372 Home, BB. 1534. 


Special Summer Rates 

MODERN 3 and 4-rm. units with front 

porches. 869 Parkway drive, half bik. from 

Piedmont Park, $25 and $30. Res. Mgr. Apt. 

3 — 1769 or Mr. Brown. J. H. 
ns. 


SEB UR CALL 
ADAMS-CATES CO. 
for a complete list of desirable eects 
and houses, WAlnut 5477 


184 13TH ST., N. E., near Saker 3 
room efficiency apt., elec., refrigeration. 


' DRAPER-OWENS CO. 


Grant Bldg. Realtors WA. 8657 


SEB US FIST. 
Largest Selection in the City. 


Rankin-Whitten Realty 


141 Oarnagie Way, N. W. WA. 0634. 


CALL wus for furnished or unfurnished 

uses. A large selec- 
‘at unusually reasonable 
rentals. 1511, J. BH. Ewing & 
Sons, Ine., 79 Forsyth St... N. W. 


3 and 4-room apts, 
_— wit Moreen ‘ten reasORanne 
prices 


485 Wabash Ave., N. BE. Can furn- 
ish small units. See janitor or call Mr. 
Sims. WA. 0636. 


MOST ee ae 


‘Adair Realty & Loan Co. 


Sales—Loans—Insurauce 


1058-64 Piedmont Ave, Opposite 


park, ate 
tractive 3 and 4-rm. effey, apte.. he refrg. 
(free current), $27.50 to $35.00. 

SCREWS REALTY co WA. 


872 BRIAKCLIFF RD., NW. aod & 
rooms; reduced rentals. Samuel) Rothberg. 


WA. 2253. 


ENTIRE upstairs, 
bath, large lot; lights, water; $20. 
Howard, N. E. 


738 BLVD. N. 
4 large rms, 

Co., WA. 2930. . 

4 ATTRACTIVE ROOMS AND BATH. NICH 
LOCATION, PRIVATE. 1437 GORDON 8T. 


1058-644 PIEDMONT AVE., 3 rms., $27.50; 
-rm., $32.50. Can furnish. WA. 31238. 


attractive rooms, 
RA. 7683. 


HB. aseW. 


lights, 


BR. ¢ 


4 rms., 


private ent., 
247 


E., de Leon, 


north of P. 
G. E. 


$30, Sharp-Boylston 


NORTH SIDE. Desirable sect. 4 rooms, heat, 


AAFAAPA PF R-R-R-R-RPPPPOPDOS 
Housekeeping Rooms Furnished 69- 
: NORTH SIDE—2 rooms, 


Ewing 


8123 . 
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cll waves. Evening appointments. Advice ' etta St. Bldg. after 9 a. m = 
free. 10.0 Peachtree St. HE. 2843 : hws, HARDY perennials, ag garden _— pool Toe 
hee — | CASH FOB USED CARs. GROCERY, office and mill supply salesman: and bog plants. RA. 1433. CHESTERFIELD Bachelor rms. $15, $85| water, garage, $25. Owner, HE. 6616-W. ae 
MRS. RROOM’S NEW YORK SPECIAL Per | CAMPBELL'S, 50 Cain profitable side line; commission: no in- —-—_ 21 Harris, JA. 8963. : ae 
manent Waves. $2.50 complete, on Eu- | ST. N. EB. WA, 9890. vestment. Add D-368, Constitnt! ed 66 482 HABDENDORY AVE—é sooms, Bath, oe 
; kene machine. Broom's Beauty Shop, 714 77 Ee ones Gee een on Shavee. | visor ee Want to Buy PRIV, N. 8. home, re double rms., pri. garage; pri. ent. DE. 8456-M. AS 
“ tee - 5 * your cre : ‘ i F ? —— ae. 
: 0 en ar Tie Me let, any type, at right discouot Za, 1743 Salesman For city, wore. Apply 437) Highest Prices P!4 for men's suits, | _snd_shower bathe: mess oot: 0792-J: | 562 HARDENDORFF,_N. B.. 7 rooms, $25. ‘om 
Hollyw ood Besoty Salon, 414 New or DE. O317-W evenines. | z tizen & South. Bank Bldg. | | 4 shoes, hats. MA. 9966. | 1351 EMORY ROAD—Front am, ere ie Wall-Ozborne Co., MA, ‘a 
7 rand Theater Bidg., offers!’ CienH for used c Austin Abbott, 202 | 4T ONCE—2 men. agents on trains, Unioa casi FOR OLD GOLD. TIME SHOP, 19; ath: 2 o— from car. 3 = eee a 
: CA5e waves, 82 $15 waves, 83: complete. wp tree, corner Raker. WA. 5994. News Service. Union Depot. ROAD 8T.. NEAR ARCADE. 76 Bak E.—Well kept rm., reas.. Apartments Fur. or Unfur. . ey 
| a ee cuaranteed. JA. 8850. | WANTED—First-class shine bo Apply | aker, oe walking distance; refs. : : 4 
7 r WANTED—Any make of automobiles. a UT: Macetts clxent ss tal “tds CASH FOR USED FURNITURE. con Briarcliff Investment Co. E.. 
% }- DDIE RIC 1 ter & Brvant. ®9 Auburn Ave. : it amen 157 WHITEHALL. MA. 3830. STILLWOOD DR., N. E. Delightful eens aneehienm-at Sana a 
: ’ caine ! WAN’ 1-2 H - Be 
Permanent Waving Specialist Help Wanted—Male or Female 33-A WANTED—Good used home furnishings,| ‘'™.. pri. bath, gar. sania The Location, Price and Size You Want. f 
_ ie = ‘ < HE ; Will pay casb. MA, 5123. Ansle Pk Large, lovely rm., bath, Beat | ip59 Ponce de Leon. 6280. + cee 
_- 1051 P cachtree ° t. 9040 BUSINESS SERVICE FIRST-CLASS man er woman for each — a y * P'tree car. HE. 1258-J. = 
— — | eounty in Ga. Good connection if you Itali Villa Surrounded by Toda Park ; 
Croguignole es . $3. oA, . Hai r cut | quali eee | business of your own. Address | ROOMS AND BOARD N. 8.—Lovely bedrm., with or without pri. a lan Ilia Golf Club lnks. Special 5 7 
Oe allt sa aie gr ogg eal Bed Renovating | G-208, Constitution. bath, pri. home; reas. HE. 3901-W. price now for summer moaths. Bachelor or ge 
Kelon, 1836 Sylven Rd. RA. 9 | GST IN LINB W logeummeey : LARGE living room, bedroom, bath, pri. | couple. Suite furnis SFCRCahy« oe 
: ’ a aeeeties =e ens Burne uabeneee on. a Teg Help = ae aa Mar 34 Rooms With Board 67 ent. References exchanged. HE. 5365. service. HE. 1690. i Bye. 
| Ss? - cy Sm, Cre == 11TH, 127, NEAR P’TREE. Attrac. front West End? Sroom | apartments, a 
~~ Wave Shop, 514 Grand Bldg. JA. 8074 A? N THE GARNER-WALLACE HOTEL is a ree: < est £n a 
4 SS pen er ——- - Bookkeeping & Accounting Service FRANKLI With Gosseens Dialogue ommended, modetn, home like hotel, fea- | _*™-: redec. Convs. Young lady. HE. 8314 no RA. 7793 eA = 
: tor ngs BY aan ! e. cost of mate ~ WE WiLL KEEP YOUR BROOKS. MAKE SECRETARIAL SCHOOL turing ap exceptional service to both travel- | CASCADE AVE., nicely furn. rm., ori. home | 844 CLEMONT DR., N. E.—Beautiful ceolo- ae 
7 cs AR tt es Holland's, JA. 8402 STATEMENTS, TRIAL BALANCE. ETC OPENING MAY 1. and English Titles! ing and permanent guest. You can safely; of couple, 1 or 2 bus. ladies. "RA. 2962. nial home, 3 or 6 rms, Convs. HE. 8668, teat 
7 - FOR NOMINAL (CHARGE. LET Us EX: | - tell your friends, “It is your home when in ri- | Mo . apt., 979 Crease a Be. 
, Personal @| PuAmn oun ream. PuOme Wa. S27. | Met pow trming Chart system start | lin. Aleit Mduaiihian sia: Atazta.” “Located tm the sone ot conven. | LANGE double coe. Sreauth._ Hi.” 2515.| “Aves $2280. Ree Janitor” or WA. O8tb, a 
’ . veh Highest standards maintained. All branches. or men, oer ee: ee “— Son 
WANTED—If vo member It ‘6 > W. P’TREE, lovely room in quiet home. : ; 
ees yes a ~ _—— tage mony ~ | gay ee and Repairing oe retarial a Tey es, awe | als It a. beautiful Jove the mpootant nite ori! nal grt rte ge ag’ gem ‘italia ~~ us. girls, $9 each. THE. 6 507-W. Houses for Rent, Furnished 77 ae 
: city $1 3. Blow tests free. Examinations PAINT, calcimine, stop leaks; job or hour. iostruc . ved — “ and unusual way is decarving of all its praise fans and private bath ineach room. Garage West END. Nice bedrm, semi-pri. bath and 892 CLIFTON—Attractive 8-room colonial, ae 
sree. a acd we will explain. 18s Rroad Work guaranteed. MA. 2040; MA, CaT3. oon SILVEY BLDG., MA. 8962. accommodation. Dining room under hotel ent. Bus people, $9. RA. R276. every convenience, perfect condition. ne a 
| GOVERNMENT JOBS, $105-$225 month Mr. H. F. Linder management, is noted for its well ba N. E., Upstairs, cor. rm., bath, woodsey lot, for summer months. DE. eet 
. CASH for eld silver, til scraps. Concrete, Ready Mixed . President @ American Club, Says: meals. 364 8th a 
; ee oe GOLD Men-women, 18-50. Qualify for future ermen- u ys: B51 Ponce Ge Leos Ave. ~ JA. 5146-73 shower, garage. VE. 1361. — Pr) for Rent, Unfurniched 77-A ae 
ea Wath Go 20h Waaa FOR driveways, basements, lily pools: del, | facancies. Common education; 25 coached | “It is the most realistic German picture ever = Rr oe ouses to a 
eine lant Mien tient tneonnone ATLANTA AGGREGAT FREE. Write immediately. Franklin In-— presented to the Am public. avers German one Bn Syeaccaer PLEASANT neue 1028 COLUMBIA Ave. Rm., pri. bath. . 4 
— 3 A LR TE ah en ¢ Ot. Rechemes, 3. Y and student of foreizn see it.” ROUNDINGS. ATTRA CTIV hot water, gar. Bus. people. HE. 1523-W. | HOUSES, any, size, every location, priced ee 
Ci irtains Esandered — — Se ep > c - = . i} -N, ester, N. YX. RooM tn ae eeoeeue Rr ipts—Reoms, bath, $25 to — to $60 2 month Best valees ip Bs 
DE 3130-W ce Mes. Estes re. Higgies, urnace Cleaning and Repsiring nasal + EVERY CONVENIENCE. REASONABLE. | Northwood 0. HE. 1286. Vant®. -KEYLING REALTY CORP. Be. 
+ Recent th omen Terme INDEPENDENT FURNACE CO Situations Wanted—Female 36 Ut HE. $422 $37.50. ~ 10 ELLIS 8ST, 8. W WA. 2226 et 
DR. DUNCAN. Dentist—Piates, $10: repairs, 249 Whitehall St RA. 6 /EXPERIENCED colored cook-maid wants -* = aes 
$i. 1359 Whiteball St. MA. 4537. AR. B. McDari R. G& Mott. job with pri. fam.: refs. MA. 3417, Eula. 206 PONCE DE LEON AVE. Housekeeping Rooms Furnished 69 | ANSLEY PARK—4 bedrooms, gas heat, $65. = 
| BROOKWOOD HILLS—Fine 2-story brick, ; 
DR. HOLBROOK, 24 Wynve Bidg. Specialis- FORNACES —— on easy payments. EXPERIENCED cook or maid: refs Mis- SUMMES rates $4. $5, 96; newly Gecorated ND VIEW. N. E—2 front| $100. am 
ing tn bemorrboide sad tonsils. WA. 4830.| Guaranteed. Lookout Furnace Co.. nes | tress going Califorsia. HE. 1779J.. | a Bet, water. Home roams. ad). bath heat, lights, phone. pri- RIVERS ROAD bedrooms, 2 baths, $65, — 
el iver. “jk. o02. Ma a far Doll Hospital | COLORED girl wants work as office girl, Matinee Night id 1 S 7 ‘i vate family: references, $22.50 | HE. 4354-J. 54. J. R. NUTTING & CO: >. ae 
concn an dl -— maid. cook or nurse. MAin 9667. Oc-25c¢ 10¢-40c eai summer Location hy Apt. Alse room, — Soom HOUSE, $5 MONTH. 2a 
Zu “Ni, ATR i CURTAINS te es Felton ‘LANTA Dei Hosp: tal, see address, eae COLORED gi irl wants werk: maid, 2 1 ROOMMATE lad 2 pede, Ales ——. ($82, CAPITOL —Marphy Apt cas lights, 5-ROOM HOUSE, $7.50 MONTH, + 
re and get them laundered fo dap Lee Ste & We Mrs, ida Higgins, § cock, inundress, MAin 2021, Most zeasonable, 3443, a | vnone, Bead to more into, MA, 454% 7 | XY 2110 PEACHIBES BD. HE. “a 
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REAL ESTATE FOR RENT ) 


A 
Houses for Rent, Unfurnished 77-A 


KIRKWOOD, 2045 Robson Pl.—Six-room 
bungalow, special price. Pittman, WA. 


Dec 110 Piainview Ave., 5-r. house: 
atur h’wood floors, $25 DE. 0035-J. 


HOLDERNESS, 448, at Lucile, 10 rms.. 2- 
story, 1 or 2 families, $40. RA. 4837. | 
N. SIDE, 6m. brick bung. Every conv. | 
Desirable location. Ress. MA. 8288. ) 

j 


60 Dixie 4ve-. N. B.—7 rms. furnace | 
7 Dixie heat, garage, $40. MA. 4 


1434 FAIRBANKS ST.—6-rm. fr.. double 


Austrians Sail for N.Y. 
In Small Rubber Boat 


LISBON, April 24.—(Monday.) 
(?)—An Austrian, Rudolph Zwer- 
enz, and his wife, Josephine, sailed 
for New York today in a rubber 
boat 24 feet long and 6 feet wide. 
They planned to go by way of the 
(‘anary Islands, the Antilles and 
Florida. 


9 Prisoners Missing. 
RALEIGH, April 23.—(4)—None 
of the nine prisoners who escaped from 


r., ood c . = ). : Ec . a ex , ° . 4 
en 2 = a = ae the North Carolina state prison yes- 
500 . N. E. 8-rm. newly renovated | , e . i 
suitable 2 families, $30. WA, 2114. |terday through a 50-foot conveying 


St., N. E., 203—5 rms., n. school, 
Warren earline: gar.: conve, DE. 2364-W. 


NORTH Kirkwood, 240 Sutherland Ter. Nice | 
home, near churches schools. DE. 0717. 


tunnel, the steel door of which had 
been sawed loose from the outside, had 
been captured tonight. 


Tornado Victim Dies. 


Gilbert 8t.. 8. ©.. 1012-7 rm., br. bun- | 
galow, red. MA. 6517, MA. 7980. | SHREVEPORT, ie April + 
808 ARGONNE AVE.. CORNER OTH, 6-RM.| ()—Injured when his home was 


BRICK BUNGALOW. VE. 1361. wrecked by the tonado which swept 


BEAUTIFUL 10-room Druid Hills residence | north Louisiana on March 30, Sid- 
for $75. FE. LL. Harling, WA. 5620. 4 ney Wafer. 14-year-old negro boy, 
5 ROOMS and sleeping porch. West End. | died today in Charity hospital. At- 
Owner, WA. 6752. tendants said he grew steadily worse 
442 EAST LAKE DR.—7 and breakfast rm. after admittance. 
Redecorated. RA. 3474. eer ee 


Houses for Rent Fur. or Unfur. 77-B REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
» 7 rooms, 2 baths, oll heat. 

Ansley i ark R’'dec. R’uced, HE. 2499-R | 
307 HARDIN AVE., Colleze Park—Five-rm. | 
house, reasonable. CA. 2770. 


Lots for Sale 85 
CASCADE HEIGHTS 


Ordered Sold by Receivers 
$200—$300—$450 
All Lots $0x200 Feet 


Houses for Rent (Colored) 78 | 


KING ST.—Single house, 3 rooms, all conv., | 
$10. WA. 2450: WA. 4952. | 


oh ANON 


Office Space for Rent 78-A) 
—A. NEW _DSAI— Fyggers 
SOMETHING different in office service. bas 


Desk space, private offices, phone, steno- 
graphic and multigraphing services. Rates 


arranged. Free title policy 


lot. See agents. 


tion was described as good by _ hos- 


Cascade Heights Sales Office 
reas. 724 Ist Natl. Bk. Bidg. WA. 1692. 


a 


REDUCE OVERHEAD OFFICES. DESKS, | 
PHONE. MAIT. 90) WM.-OLIVER BLNG | Property for Colored 86 


| OHOUICE residence oo Linden St., N. B., be 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE | tween Parkway Dr. & Hunt St. JA 203. 


| Southern National bank, will be the 


Base LINDEN ST.—7-rm. bung., lot 50x1i75. 

, | $2,f No loan. Bell. JA. 4537. 
Brokers in Real Estate te 5 | 
BURDETT REALTY CO | Suburban—For Sale 87 
116 Candler Bldg. WA. 1011.| REAL COZY good farm, 33 acres, rustic 
J. R. NUTTING & CO., 1001 Ga. Sav. Bk. / house, barn, large branch, spring, pasture, 


lnke site, good bottom land, heautifal woods, 

$1,250. Terms. Hemperiey, WA. 7310. 724 
lots, income prop- | virst National Bank Bidg. 

Auburn Ave 


Bldg. WA. 0156. Sales and renta 


A. GRAVES sells bonuses. 
erty and farms. 172 


— 5 BEAUTIFUL acres, pavement, electricity, | 
Farms and Lands for Sale 83 | phone: near good schoo! and car line 
nates Saidiriaietinenmstaguinailidiidimastibinns _.... |Convenient terms. DE. 3579, residence DE. | 
54 ACRES, 6-room house, 3-room tenant | 4304-J. 
house, barns, pasture, fruit and shrutbery, 


— | 


Cross Sections of Life 
In Gate City of South 


Five-year-old Edythe Huiet, daugh- 
ter of Alderman Ben T. Huiet, under- 
went an emergency mastoid operation 
at St. Joseph’s infirmary Saturday 
and was reported Sunday as resting 
comfortably. Her father, a member 
of Governor's Talmadge’s staff, was 
summoned back home from Savannah. 


attaches. 
him without provocation. 


Robert E. Duncan, head of the Rob- 
ert E. Duncan Company, has been 
named~- as secretary of the Atlanta 
chapter of the Public Accountants 
Association of America. The parent 
organization is 20 years old but the 
Atlanta chapter was established in 
February of this year. 


He was not seriously hurt. 
tercation arose over domestic difficul- 
ties, he told police. 


Turner Wallace, of 226 Glenn 
street, former supernumary policeman, 
early Sunday shot three times at a 
negro burglar he discovered in the 
residence of 8S. R. Bogle, of 580 
Fletcher street, according to police 
reports. He attempted to capture the 
burglar but the negro escaped after 
dropping a pair of trousers he had 
stolen which contained $12 in the 
pockets. The negro was not wounded, 


Bay Health Centers will be held at 
the following places this week, ac- 
cording to Dr. J. P. Kennedy, city 
health officer: Monday, F. L. Stanton 
school; Tuesda:. Whitefoord school; 
Wednesday, St. Paul church: Thurs- 
day. Jerome Jones school, and Friday, 
Faith school. 


Hayne# McFadden, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Southern Banker, will 
be the principal speaker at a lunch- 
‘eon of the Atlanta section of the 


Store of A. H. Hytt, of 1 Moreland 
avenue, S. E., was broken into by 
burglars Sunday and a quantity of to- 
baccos stolen, according to police re- 
ports. 


James H. Aldridge, 17, Tech High 
student from South America, who was 
shot by a robber Saturday, was re- 
ported to be recovering Sunday at the 
Georgia Baptist hospital. His condi- 


pital attaches. 


Men’s Club of St. Luke's Episcopal 
church will hold its monthly meeting 
tonight at 6 o’clock at the St. Luke’s 
lunch room. Charles Chalmers is 
chairman of the program committee 
and L. F. Gordon, of the Citizens & 


principal speaker. His subject will) American Institute of Electrical En- 
be “Your Boys and. Mine.” Edgar| sineers at 12:15 o'clock this afternoon 


Neely is president of the club. at the Henry Grady hotel. 


Marvin Pierce, 25, of 416 White- | 
hall terrace, who was mysteriously | 


stabbed in the chest and back Satur- 


C. E. Williams, turnkey at the po- 
lice station, discovered two displaced 
bricks in the white state cell at the 


Oculists’ 
Prescriptions 
Accurately Filled 


J. N. Kalish, Ine. 
Opticians 


385 Peachtree St. 


. Medical Arts Pidg. Compare 
bg oe WA, 5612 Lenses Duplicated 


Our Prices 


on Roosevelt highway, 22 miles Atlanta, Toa Exchange Real Estate 8 | 
2.750: $500. balance easy terms. 3 a _— 
Galloway, 218 Petera Bide. WA. T7463. WE exchange real estate. Ralpb B. Mar. | 
- - . oe : _ --- . os % ” 
200 ACRES good land, 2 5-reom houses and | tin, OC. & 8S Bidg. WA. 0627. 
outbuildings, 35 miles Atlanta, Fulton 
county A give-away, $1,500. Act quick!s. Wanted—Real Estate 89 
©. J. Galloway, 218 Peters Bldg. WA. 7755. | TistinGS WANTED—HOUSKS, APART- 
ae ae eer. MENTS, INVESTMENTS. CONSULT US 

Houses for Sale 84 ABOUT YOUR REAL ESTATE PROBLEMS. | 

‘LET US HELP YOU IF YOU WANT TO 


North Side. |BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE. JOHN J. 
NSE SEN eR Oe ER EL SES Ee | THOMPSON & CO., WA, 3835. | 
WILL BUILD AND FINANCE A HOME) : | 

TO SUIT YOU. WA. 8582. | Auction Sales 90 
'VARMS, subdisisions, city property. ‘‘Bolt- | 
Decatur. | ginger Anction Sales System,”’ Mortgege | 

| Guarantee Ride... Aflanta. MAin W377 


BUY HOMES ON OUR 
BUDGET PLAN 


IT MAKES home ownership easy 
and safe. Phone or come io today 
ask abont our budget plan. 
D W, WATSON. WAl. 0814 
1203 Uealey Bldg. 


Kirkwood. 
RM. house cert acres land, 204 Rocky ford 


Rd.. Kirkwood, DE. 2379-T. 


South Side. 
aaa TIFT AVE.. 8. W.. 
lot, $1,500, RA; 4915. 


CLASSIFIED DISPLAY 


Electrical Contracting and Repairs 


C. A. Puckett pe erern 
At Buckhead 


HOUSE WIRING fs 
REPAIR WORK 
ELECTRICAL 


“ws 


4-rm, honse, large | 


eee 


NOTICE 


The undersigned banks, members of 


a 


The Atlanta Clearing House Association 


Will Observe | 


Southern Memorial Day — 
April 26, 1933, 


and will transact no banking business 


ee 


day night by an unknown assailant, 
was reported still in a serious condi- 
tion Sunday night by Grady hospital 
Pierce said a stranger cut 


Paul Hambrick, 44, of 143 Flora 
avenue, was admitted to Grady hos- 
| pital Sunday night after he said he 
had been stabbed by Dan Stanford 
at the latter's home in Center Hill. 
The al- 


| West End. oe i on that date. | 
“ASC > HEIGHTS __ |}. 18 Roswell Rd. qe 
CASRUNGALOW IT cu bane || _ THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
$3750 | | CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK 
RED brick, 6 siete aud brkft.. corner lof, | RES. CH. 1368 | FULTON NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
ame.” Sach oy eo tees EES Gebel | | | 
near Small down payment and monthiy | ae 
ard a ee principal and we AR 


Cascade Heights Sales Office | 
1434 FAIRBANKS ST.--46-rm, fr, douSle gar. | 
KoOd condition. W,. D, Beatie, WA. 2811. 
NEW @-ROOM BRICK, 114 ACRES, $2,750. 
NO AGENTS. CALL RA. 9292 


Miscellaneous. 


$1,000,000 


(One Million Dollars) 


1182 WOODLAND, 8. E., 6-rm. brick, also 

” cottages, Chattahoochee and Semmes, 
Fast Point. Small amount down and easy 
monthiy payments, No loans Triced low, | 
Mr. Palmer, WA. 2216, nighte MA, 20838, Cx 


ee 


Investment Properties 84-A 


COMMUNITY STORES _ | 


PONCE DE LEON and Boulevard section. AUTOS 
Five stores anil large garage building | 
Renting over $2.000 annually. No loan. Will 
trade G. W. Withera. WA. 83111 
HAAS, HOWELL & DODD 
a. SATE OR TRADE 
Fis E solid ir x * res, pind Ny rth X cle 
corner loc dott Five veart home ee 
Prive less than £10,000, WAL OP18 
CLEAN piece choice nelehberhood brick Household 
atere property. Fuillw rented at adjusted j 
rates for $175 mont Take smail property Goods Or 
in trade Price 817.0) WA HOG Di d 
MACK MATTHEWS, 418 Healer BRidg. iamonas 


256 INCOME, 4th ward, emall trade No ge 
inan. Craig. WA. 1608 


—— We will loan this money in sums not 
Colored Investment Property 84B to exceed $8300 to those that have 
— en eek” ae oe alk pressing financial obligations, anto- 
FOURTH WA RD— Foreclosed $3.500 first mobile aotes to meet, need of cloth- 
mortgage Four-unit apartment, three ing or repairing of home. Repay- 
rooms, bath: electricity: plumbing perfect ment to suit sonr convenience. 
new ten-vear guaranteed roof: iferior and . 
etferior inst painted No laan Income $600 Seaboard Security Co. 
Price $3,000. DE. 25183 or HE. 0724.) $11 WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 
nem = WwW 577 
i sila, illinafil re so ; 


Automotive 


Special Spring Sale 
of Used Trucks 


— 


—— ie 


~~ * 


> 
SA ste 


<2 
= 
3 
Ko 
; so 


> 
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OP » 
12.454 Ais big 


Don't e 


2-Ton International Tractor Truck 
3-Ton 190” Autocar Chassis and Cab 
1'2-Ton 160” International on Duals 


Many others, both light and heavy duty, 
at greatly reduced prices. , 


International Harvester Co. 


of America 


578-580-582 Whitehall St. Phone MAin 4442 


police station Sunday night. There 
were five prisoners in the cell, all held 
on minor charges. The bricks had 
been torn away with a spoon. 


ACCIDENTS CLAIM 
IO LIVES IN SOUTH 


North Carolina Counts 
Six Fatalities; Five in 
Georgia Killed. 


By the Associated Press. 
Nineteen persons were killed acci- 
dentally, 16 of them in automobile 
mishaps, in the south this week-end. 
North Carolina counted six fatali- 
ties, Georgia five, Virginia, Louisiana 
and Florida two each, and Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas one apiece. 
Two persons were drowned and one 
was burned to death. 

The dead by states: 

North Carolina: Claude Hice, Roy 
Ramsey and Tom Williams, furniture 
plant employes, in a grade crossing 
crash at Morganton; Miss Edna Hen- 
ry, 30, as an automobile overturned 
at Franklin; Mrs. J. Walter Lindsey 
in an automobile collision at Cherry- 
ville; Willie Davis Jr., 4, whose fa- 
ther backed a car over him ‘at Fay- 
etteville. 

Georgia: Jimmie Lee O’Neal, 22; 
Charles B. Hampton, 41; Alpha Wil- 
liams, 38, and Cecil Keller, 19, in 
a grade crossing smash-up at Macon, 
and Olin L. Black, 38, in a collision 
in Atlanta. 

Virginia: Milton Ramsey, 10, 
drowned at Richmond; Mrs. Joseph 
L. Johnson in an automobile accident 
at Richmond. 

Florida: Charlotte Sanchez, 15 


months old, fell in a creek near Jack- 
sonville and drowned. An _ unidenti- 
fied man in an automobile-train col- 
lision near Jacksonville. 

Louisiana: An _ unidentified man 
about 35 years old burned to death 
in a hotel fire at Bossier City; an- 
other unidentified man killed as an 
automobile struck a telephone pole at 
Shreveport. 

Mississippi: W. IL. Richmond, 5, 
whose automobile ran off a bridge at 
Shiloh plantation near Rolling Fork 


and sank in 15 feet of water. 

Arkansas: Britt Faulkner, 30, run 
down by an automobile as he crossed 
a street at Fort Smith. 


WOMAN IS KILLED, 
8 HURT IN CRASHES 


—— 


Continued From First Page. 


parked in the road loomed up and he 
made a swift turn to avoid it but 
sideswiped the rear. His machine 
careened and overturned in a ditch. 


The body of Mrs. Lee was taken to 
the establishment of A, S. Turner to 
await funeral arrangements. 

Virginia Holt, 13-year-old daughter 
of Mrs. R. L. Holt, of 2 Mildred place, 
was seriously injured Sunday morn- 
ing when the car in which she was 
riding with R. J. Couch, of 501 Jones 
avenue, crashed into a telephone pole 
at Westlake and Bankhead avenues, 
according to police and hospital re- 
ports. Mrs. Ethel Crouch, of 2 Mil- 
dred place, also was hurt in the crash. 

The Holt girl was taken to Grady 
hospital where attaches said she had 
a probable fracture of the skull and 
a badly fractured right shoulder. Bar- 
bara Lee Crouch, 18-month-old daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Crouch, was not injured. 


“Secrets,” at Loew’s Grand theater. 


cago’s World’s Fair as the guests of 
Mary Pickford and The Constitution, 
judging by replies received so far in 
the “Secrets” contest. 

The popularity of The Constitu- 
tion’s Secrets Century of Progress 
tour is exceeding expectations. 

One letter will win a free trip to 
the fair with a three-day stay at the 
Stevens hotel, largest in the world. 

“Secrets,” the picture’ starring 
Mary Pickford and Leslie Howard, 
now current at the Loew’s Grand 
theater, inspired this tour. This 
couple had their marital troubles, 
but, in spite of them, discovered the 
secrets of marital happiness. 

After you’ve seen the picture, read 
the rules below, and fill out the 
blank. You may be a winner. 

Rules of Contest. 
wollowing are the rules of the con- 
est: 

Any married couple in Atlanta may 
enter contest. 

Prize: Free trip to Century of 
Progress (World’s Fair) at Chicago, 
including three days at one of Chi- 
cago’s finest hotels. 

Prize will be awarded to married 
couple who writ2 best letter on the 
subject: “Secret of Marital Happi- 
ness.” 

To enter contest, clip registration 
blank from The Constitution starting 
Friday, fill in names of husband and 
wife, then write letter telling secrets 
of marital happiness. Enclose — this 
letter in sealed envelope with the fol- 
lowing items. (1) Photograph of 
husband and wife, taken separately or 
together. (2) List of 10 rules for 
marital happiness, each one sentence 


A lot of people want to go to Chi- long. 


Many Contestants Entered 
In Competition on ‘Secrets’ 


Mary Pickford, America’s Sweetheart, and Leslie Howard, starring in 


(3) Registration blank clipped 
from paper and properly filled out. 
Contestants may deposit their sealed 
envelopes in the lobby of Loew’s 
Grand in a box labeled Secrets Cen- 
tury of Progress Tour; or letters may 
be mailed either to the paper or the 
theater, addressed to the Secrets Cen- 
tury of Progress Editor. 

Letters will be judged for the ma- 
terial in them, not for form or phrase- 
ology; they may be written by either 
husband or wife, or in collaboration 
by both, or by any relative or friend, 
but they must be signed by the com- 
peting couple. and must tell their se- 
crets of marital happiness. Length 
of time couple has been married does 
not matter, or number of times each 
may have been previously married. 

No letter will be considered that is 
not accompanied by properly signed 
registration blank clipped from The 
Constitution, photographs of entrants 
ahd 10 rules for marital happiness. 

Winners will be known as Atlanta’s 
Lucky Married Couple. 

Letters must be written legibly in 
ink, or by typewriter, and on one 
side of the paper only. 

Three or more judges, in the discre- 
tion of the paper, will decide which 


cision will be final. 
however, both of the competing cou- 
ples will be awarded the prize out- 
lined in Item 2. 

This contest will closely exactly one 
week (seven days) after the opening 
day of Mary Pickford’s picture, “Se- 
crets,’ ‘at Loew’s Grand theater. Get 


avoid the rush. 


Following is the registration blank: 


it is being conducted, 
HUSBAND 


WIFE 


SECRETS CENTURY OF PROGRESS TOUR 
Registration Blank 


We herewith register as entrants in The Constitution’s CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS TOUR, and agree to abide by the rules under which 
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The Holt girl was sitting on the rear 
seat. The party had been to a ceme- 


Automotive . 
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Send before 
his thoughts on paper, or even before 


man began recording 


he launched his literary arts on slabs 
of rock, the one word... safety... 
was engraved deep into human exis- 
tence . . . engraved into thoughts 
and instincts if not actually recorded 


upon rock or paper. 


Because safety, since the beginning 
of man has been the one all_pre- 


dominating ambition in human 


affairs. 


Once safety meant roaring night 


of THRIFT THE MORRIS PLAN Co. 
Se yE siahawees 

: Established 1911 

Savings | 66 Pryor St., N. E. 


fires, sharpened weapons and the se- 
curity of caves... today safety is 
largely a matter of economics... of 
financial security, 


Today we also know that the mere 
accumulation of money ... of a thrift 
fund or of an investment program 
-«.is not enough. Today we know 
that it is important to set aside some- 
thing, no matter how small, from 
our wages or our salaries, but more 
important is where we set it aside. 


To the man or women who secks a 


safe custodian for thrift dollars, The 
Morris Plan of Industrial Banking 
offers a thrift plan of proven safety. 


j 


Deposits made on or 
befere April 10, will 
draw Interest § from 
April 1. 


_—— 


Loans 


tery to carry flowers to the grave of 
a relative. oh 

Mrs. Dewey Brown, of 132 Emerson 
avenue, Decatur, suffered a fractured 
pelvis and a possible fracture of the 
hip Sunday afternoon when the car in 
which she was riding with her hus- 
band, a Decatur fireman, and their 
son, Roger, was struck by another 
driven by D. C. Farmer, of a McDon- 
ough road address. Mrs. Brown was 
treated at Grady. 

Farmer fled the scene of the acci- 
dent and was captured by Chief John 
Raspberry after he had taken refuge 
behind the barred doors of a vacant 
house several hundred yards away, it 
was reported. He was held without 
bond on charges of driving while 
drunk and leaving the scene of an 
accident. Mrs. Brown later was 
transferred to the Georgia Baptist 


hospital, where attaches said her con-| 


dition was not critical. 

Mrs. W. G. Johnson, of 850 South 
Boulevard, was slightly injured Sun- 
day when the car driven by her hus- 
band plunged down several flights of 
steps at the Ormond street entrance 
to Grant park, according to police re- 
ports. Mr. Johnson had only recently 
moved to Atlanta and was unfamiliar 
with the entrance to the park. After 
going down one flight he stopped, buf, 
thinking he was at the bottom, ran 
over two other flights before reaching 
the ground. 
bruised. 

When the automobile of Angelo V. 
Vairafon, who operates a store at Bed- 
ford place and Juinden avenue, ran 
into the rope which police put around 
the fire section where the Atlanta 
Milling Company burned Saturday 
night. the driver and Andrew Poulos, 
of 155 Georgia avenue, S. W., were 
injured. They were treated at Grady 
hospital for cuts and bruises Sunday 
night. A large portion of a filling 


‘station fence to which the rope was) 
‘tied, at Butler and Decatur streets, 


was torn down. 


DUTCH BOY 


PURE WHITE LEAD 
DRY RED LEAD 
LINSEED OIL—TURPENTINE 


PEASLEE-GAULBERT CORP. 
533-539 Whitehall “St, ne WA. 736! 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


—- 


amet HOWELL, sem 
acne, HEYMAN "2 
st, BOLDING t= 


LAWYERS 


506 TO 520 CONNALLY BLDG. 
ATLANTA, GA, 


HAVE YOU A 


JINKY 


IN YOUR HOME? 


Office of the Constructing Quartermaster, 
Fort Benning, Georgia. Sealed bids in tripli- 
eate for the construction of concrete foot- 
ings and excavation for Barracks No, 4 wili 
be received at this office nuutil 10 a. m., 
C. 8. T., April 25, 1933, and then publicly 
opesed. Plans and specifications obtainable 
at’ this office upen deposit of certified 
check for $5.00 made payable to the Treas- 
urer of the Waited States. Approximate 
quantities as follows: Two thousand (2,000) 
cubie yards excavation and eighty (80) cu- 
bic yards reinforced concrete. The govern- 
ment reserves the right to 
any or all bids.—(adyr.) 


- 


His wife was cut and. 


MORTUARY 


OLIN L. BLACK, 

The body of Olin L. Black, 38, of 795 
Hemphill avenue, who Saturday night was 
killed when his car collided with another in 
DeKalb county, was taken Sunday to Haw- 
kinsville for funeral services and _ inter- 
ment. 

Mr. 
Gordon street, 
W. Jr., 5 and Jennie Lee, 2 
admitted to Grady hospital, where Sunday 
night they were reported to be recovering. 
The boy, J. W. Jr., was the most seriously 
hurt, while his father suffered cuts on the 
left leg and his mother received injuries to 
her hand. The baby girl was not burt. 
Black was known to police as a whisky run- 
ner and DeKalb officers found 17 gallons in 
his car after the wreck. He was under bond 
in Decatur, Atlanta city court and the fed- 
eral district court here, officials said. 


and Mrs. J. W. Harrison, of 942 
and their two children, J. 
2 years, were 


HUGH M. SCOTT. 


Funeral services for Hugh M. Scott, 
well-known retired Atlanta lawyer, 
died Saturday, were held Sunday afternoon 
at the residence at 3183 Peachtree road, N. 
E. Dr. J. Sprole Lyons and Dr. 8. T. Sen- 
ter officiated and interment was in West 
View cemetery. Mr. Scott was a graduate 
of the University of Georgia and of Michi- 
gan. H. M. Patterson & Son were in charge. 


MORRIS D. EISEMAN. 
The funeral of Morris D. Eiseman, 49, of 
1284 Fairview road, who died Friday, wak 


| held Sunday morning at the chapel of Sam | 
Greenberg & Company, with Dr. David Marx | 


officiating. Burial was in West View ceme- 
tery. Mr. -KBiseman was one of the bhest- 
known clothiers in Atlanta and at the time 
of his death was manager of the men's 
clothing department of Rich's, Inc, 


LEWIS WILLIAMS. 
The funeral of Lewis Williams, 
revenne department special agent, who shot 
himself Friday afternoon a few hours after 
he had been sentenced to a year and a day 
for accepting a bribe, will be held at: 3 


Greenberg & Company. Dr. Samuel T, 


! 


| West View cemetery. 


sectarian aed 


Senter, pastor of the First Methodist church, 
will officiate, and interment will .be in 
with members of fhe 
Shrine acting as pallbearers. Williams was 
convicted of accepting $3.000 from Clyde 
King in an income tax case. He shot him- 
self at the Frances hotel. 


MISS TULIE HOLLAND. 

Miss Tulle Holland, 59, of 483 Windsor 
street, died Sunday morning at the resi- 
dence. She is survived by two brothers, 
Z. H. and E. 8S. Holland. and three -sisters, 
Mrs. Mary PD. Hawkins, Mrs. J. M. Hender- 
son and Mrs. W. P. Barker, of Atlanta. 
Final rites will be held at 19:30 o'clock 
Tuesday morning at the chapel of the J. 
Austin Dillon Company and burial will he 
in the Prospect Methodist churchyard near 
Lawrenceville. 


WEATHER FORECAST 
FOR COTTON STATES 


Georgia—Generally fair Monday 
and Tuesday, except possibly scat- 
tered showers in south portion; some- 
what warmer Tuesday. 

Virginia—Fair, rising temperature 
Monday and Tuesday. 

North Carolina—-Fair Monday and 
Tuesday, slowl, rising temperature 
in east portion. 

South Carolina—Fair Monday and 
Tuesday, slowly rising temperatures 
on the coast ‘Tuesday. 

Florida—Generally 
and Tuesday. 

Western Pennsylvania—Fair 
warmer Monday: 
cooler. 


fair 


Kentucky—Generally fair Monday | 


and Tuesday; somewhat warmer Mon- 
day; Tuesday cooler in afternoon or 
night in north portion. ; ” 

Tennessee—Generally fair Monday 
and Tuesday, except possibly showers 
in southwest portion. 

Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Extreme Northwest Florida—Partly 
cloudy to cloudy Monday and Tues- 


ay. 
, , ES es and unsettled, 
warmer in northwest portion Monday ; 
Tuesday partly cloudy to cloudy. 
Titshnuney--Wanthy cloudy to cloudy, 
warmer Monday; Tuesday partly 
eloudy. 
East Texas—Partly 
cloudy and unsettled 
Tuesday. 


cloudy to 
Monday and 


* 


RENOVATION PARTY 
IS FORMED IN CUBA 


New Group Will Work 
for Re-establishment of 
1901 Constitution. 


HAVANA, April 23.—(4)—Crea- 

tion of a new political party which 
will work for re-establishment of the 
constitution of 1901 and the restora- 
tion of constitutional guarantees was 
announced tonight by General Ernesto 
Asbert, former governor of Havana 
province. 
_ He said the party would create “an 
instrument for open and energetic op- 
position, wherein all Cubans  con- 
vineced of the errors and the grave 
faults committed by the present ad- 
ministration may be grouped.” 

The party, which will be called the 
renovacion nacionalista (national 
renovation), it was learned, had been 
authorized by the supreme electoral 
board. 

“We want,” the party director de- 
clared, ‘to put an end to the military 
regime that has dwarfed our feeling of 
patriotism, . - to set all political 
prisoners free and to restore to their 
posts and their rights those who have 
been despoiled of them.” 


LAST SERVICES HELD 
FOR WILLIS O. PERRY 


Funeral services for Willis 0, Pere 


| ty, formerly of Winder, who died Sat- 


urday at his residence at 733 Fred- 
erica street, were conducted Sunday 
afternoon at the Christian church in 
Winder. The Rey. Robert W. Burns 
and the Rey. John H. Wood, of Win- 
der, officiated and burial was in the 
Winder cemetery. 

Mr. Perry was a brother of James 
A. Perry, chairman of the Georgia 
public service commission. He had 
been mayor of Winder and was a 
member of the Winder board of edu- 
cation for many years. Brandon, 
Bond & Condon Company was in 
charge. : 


fills Wife and Self. 
OCKY MOUNT, N. C., April 23. 
(P —J. L. Leonard, 33, wamiere of a 
bottling company, shot and probably 
fatally wounded his wife, Mrs. Rosa 
Leonard, and then committed suicide 
at his home here this afternoon. 


a 
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F Lodge Notices. 


is the winning letter and their de-| 
In case of a tie, | 


your registration blank in early and | 


0, | 


who | 


/ALEXANDER—Mr. 


former 


o’clock this afternoon at the chanel of Sam | 


Monday | 


and | 
Tuesday fair and | 


o———— 


The regular conyocation of 
Mount Zion Chapter No. -~—. 
A. M., will be held at the Ma- 


sonic temple this (Monday) eve- 
hing, April 24, at 7:30 o'clock. 
This is the annual ‘‘Past High 
Priests’’’ night and all compan- 
ions as well as past high priestg 
are cordially invited. 
ASA J. SMEDLEY, H. P. 

BH. GOODMAN, Sec’y. 


BARTIS 


oR ~— 


The regular communication of 
Hapeville Lodge No. 590, F. 
A. M., will be held this (Mon- 
day) evening at 8 o'clock. Visit~ 
ing brethren are cordially invited, 
By order of 

PAUL W. HUGHES, W. M, 
O. FRANK MOORE, Sec’s. 


The regular communication of 
Oakland City Lodge No. 373. F. 
& A, M., will be held this (Mon- 
day) evening in their hall, 1171 
Lee St., 8. W. Lodge opens at 
7:30 o'clock. Business session 
All duly qualified Masons cordially 
By order of 

ie “e.. ' :i » i mee 
J. D. WOOTAN, Sec’y. 


THE ATLANTA MACCABEES 
is composed of leading Geor- 
gia men, women and children 
and lead all fraternal lodges 

in fraternal and social activi- 
mW ties, having held six large 
public entertainments in the 
past six months and more be- 
ing planned now. Honorable 
men, ladies and healthy children are invited 
to join in with us. Regular semi-monthly 
meeting tonight, Redmen’s Wigwam. All 
members and visitors cordially invited. 

M. D. GLEASON, Com., WAlnut 3317. 

©. E. BROMLEY, Rec. Kpr., DE. 1525-W. 


~" 


only. 
invited to attend. 


——. 


| Funeral Notices. | 
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ELLIS—The funeral services for Mrs, 
Sarah Ellis will be conducted this 
{Monday) afternoon at 2 o'clock 
from the residence at Thomaston, 
Ga. J. Austin Dillon Co., funeral 
directors. 


WILLIAMS—tThe friends of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Williams are invited 
to attend the funeral of Mr. Lewis 
Williams this (Monday) afternoon 
at 3 o'clock from the chapel of Sam 
Greenberg & Co., Rev. Samuel T. 
Senter officiating. Interment West 
View cemetery. 


Matthews A 


Alexander, of Tanner road, College 


Park, died Sunday night at_ the 
residence in hia 64th year. He is 


survived by his wife, four daugh- 
ters. and five sons. Remains were 
removed to the chapel of Howard 
L. Carmichael. Funeral arrange- 
ments will be announced later. 


ee eS 


HOLLAND—The friends of Miss 
Tulie Holland, Mr. Z. S. Holland, 
Mr. and Mrs. KF. 8S. Holland, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Holland, Mrs. Mary 
1), Hawkins and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Henderson and family, 


Mr. and Mrs. . P. Barker are 
invited to attend the funeral of 
Miss Tulie Holland tomorrow 


(Tuesday) morning at 10:30 o'clock 
from the chapel of J. Austin Dil- 
lon Co. Interment Prospect Meth- 
odist churchyard, near Lawrence- 
ville. Ga. J. Austin Dillon Co., fu- 
neral directors. 
LEE—Mr. W. J. Lee passed away 
Sunday night at his residence on 
Lee’s Mill road, Forest Park, Ga., 
in his 76th year. He is survived 
by his wife: seven sons, Messrs. 


J. B.. W. Ba d- ee ae oe 
KE. H. and T. D. Lee, of Jackson- 


ville. Fle.: six daughters, Mrs. ©. 
L. Jones, Mrs. E. H. Berger; Mrs. 
J. B. McKinney. Mrs. W. L. Wil- 
liamson, Miss Clara Lee and Mrs. 
Raymond Cates, of Jacksonville, 
Fla.: one brother, Mr. T. S. Lee. 
Funeral arrangements will be an- 
nounced later by Harry G. Poole, 
funeral director. He was a member 
of the Forest Grove Baptist church, 
and civil engineer of Clayton county 
for 40 years. He is also survived 
by 47 grandchildren. 


(COLORED.) 

BROWN—tThe friends and relatives 

of Mr. Adell Brown, 592 Whitehall 

terrace: Mr. and Mrs. George Brown 

and family, Mr. John Brown and 

family and Mrs. Anna Cato and 

family are invited to attend the 

funeral of Mr. Adell Brown Tues- 
day, April 25, 2 o’clock, from the 
Church of Christ, Simpson street, 
Sutton Johnson, minister, officiat- 
ing. Interment Lincoln Memorial 
Park. Sellers Bros. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN 
WILL LIKE 


JINKY 
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GEORGIA | "BI CENTENNIAL 


(COMMEMORATING the 200th ANNIVERSARY, of the FOUNDING of the STATE OF GEORGIA) 


eo x ay a yn 
yg Eh | 
|B vromantie: within these pages is a permanent historical record vividly portraying the 7? 


romantic story of the founding of Georgia, the Thirteenth Colony in America, and graph- 

ically presenting the two hundred years of progress and achievement in agricultural, in- 
dustrial, educational, cultural, financial and economic development of the largest state east 
of the Mississippi River. 


It would require volumes to chronicle the marvelous strides of this Empire State of the South. 
However, in this edition, the story is concisely, accurately and interestingly told and retold by 
the progressive citizenry of today. } 


Georgia's bi-centennial is dedicated to those stalwart, rugged pioneers who blazed the way 
through the wilderness and laid the ground-work over which those to follow carried on the 
work and brought the great dream of Oglethorpe to a glorious reality. 


Thus, a former wilderness of virtually 60,000. square miles has been transformed into a mighty 
vista of agricultural, industrial and commercial development and inhabited by approximately 
3,000,000 congenial and progressive citizens. 


And yet, Georgia has only started upon its journey of develop- 
ment, with its untold wealth and golden opportunities in an 
infant stage of exploitation. 


Georgia, the heart and center of the great Southeast, is com- 
manding the attention of industrial giants and captains of 
finance in the North, East and West, 
as the new agricultural and industrial 
frontier of America. 
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FOREWORD: 


Antiquity is, after all, comparative! 


In Asia Minor it goes back into unnumbered centuries, in Egypt it is measured by 
thousands of years, but in America it is measured by a few centuries. 


Se 


Here in Georgia we will, in 1933, date back two centuries, though the Spaniards 
had settled and abandoned the islands of the Georgia coast a century before Ogle- 
thorpe landed on the bluff at Savannah. But the Oglethorpe settlement is where our 


real history began. 


OTTO TN 


— 
mS 


TTY | 
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In February, 1733, he established the colony which in time became the Empire State 
of the South. 


It is in celebration of this Bicentennial of the establishment of the Crown colony 
named for George I that the state of Georgia is to participate in adequately commem- 
orating this epochal event. 


\ 


There has been a difference of opinion as to whether or not it was George I or 
George II for whom the colony was named, but history records conclusive proof that 
it 1s George I to whom the honor belongs, for he was more honored in having the col- 
ony named for him than it was in being called for him. 


But that is immaterial. The fact remains that the Mother Country did not know of 
the extent of the tribute being paid to the George for whom the colony was named— 
a vast territory surpassing in magnitude the whole of the British Islands, and which 
today provides the world with most of its cotton. And when business gets back to nor- 
mal the territory awarded to Oglethorpe under royal charter is in a position to develop 
more rapidly than any other section of the United States. 


a 


In variety of resources no state in the Union offers more attractive advantages 
than Georgia. 


Reaching from the mountains to the sea through a land peculiarly adapted to farm- 
ing and stock raising, it is webbed with rivers flowing both into the Atlantic and the 
Gulf, with smaller streams meandering through every county, and no state excels the 
excellence of Georgia's year-round climate, which in winter offers every’ advantage of 
Florida, and in the summer of Canada, though not so hot as the one, nor so cold as 
the other. Nature provides water without the cost or irrigation. . 


The state is strategically so situated as to become the cross-roads of commerce 
moving north and south and east and west through the vast territory between the 
Mississippi and Potomac rivers and south of the Ohio. It is: the clearing house of the 


south ) . 


What shall be said of the future of this great commonwealth which is today on 
merely the threshold of its real development, offering opportunities and attracting 
world-wide attention, as never before? 


We passed from the phase of the pioneer s’axe to the evolution of the state into 
an agricultural paradise. Then came the Civil War—and chaos. Then the work of re- 
building began and the foundation was laid for an unprecedented development which 

by diversifying agriculture, extending commerce and bringing the textile mills to the 
cotton fields, has made the last quarter of a century the most prosperous of any sim- 
ilar period in the history of the state. 


iu OCCECE ECCT ACEC DTT TO CE MATT 


Emerging from the world-wide depression which has upset business everywhere 
the tide is beginning to turn, and if we apply ourselves with the courage of our ances- 
tors, who on several occasions faced conditions far worse than those we confront to- 
day, and build on the firm foundation laid by them, we will make the next quarter of 
a century the golden period in the states history. 
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PAGE THREE M 


by 
by Milhie David 


_ - 


Georgia Writer 


Oglethorpe’s First M 


insisted that all the public acts were 
copied in full and were there for 
readers to use. 

Really what was most wished 


Sheds New Light 
On Historic Events 
Leading to Colony 


EDITOR'S NOTE — Willie David 
O’Kelly, author of the following 
history of the genesis of Georgia, ts 
a writer well known to readers of 
[he Constitution. Last summer she 
was sent to England by the bicenten- 
nial commission for the purpose of 
gathering authentic data on the facts 
concerning the colonization of Geor- 
aia, Among other things her re- 
search developed was the discovery 
of the original, hand-written copy of 
the Act of Parliament authorizing the 
colony. 


Foreword 


FP ONE should attempt to say the 
actual date of Georgia’s found- 
ing it would be difficult, as it 
is a relative date, in a sense. 

Actually the time we celebrate as 
the birthday of our colony is Feb- 
ruary 12. On that date in 1733 
we know that Oglethorpe with his 
settlers came to the shores of Geor- 
via’s coast. There are those who 
think of the colony as starting then. 
An illustration: When we think 
of the founding of the University 
of Georgia, we refer to the date 
of her charter. We say, therefore, 
that ours is the oldest university 
owned and operated by a state, in 
America, knowing at the same time 
that a sister state had her univer- 
sity under way before the Univer- 
sity of Georgia had executed the 
authority charter: 


granted in the 
nevertheless we date our university 
back to the date of its legal exist- 
ence. The date of the charter ot 
the colony ot Georgia is, “In wit- 
ness, we have caused these our let- 
ters to be made patent: witness our- 
Selves at Westminster, the ninth 
day of June, 1732, in the fifth vear 
Of our reign. By writ of privy seal.” 
‘When in the charter mention is 
made of turning over the business 
of the colony to the trustees, it 
Says: *,.. And do we, of our fur- 
ther grace, certain knowledge and 
mere motion, grant, establish and 
ordain, for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, Shall have full power and 
authority, for and during the term 
ot -twenty-one years to commence 
trom the date of these our letters 
patent...’ So we conclude from that as the term of office of 
these trustees was to commence from the date of these ‘‘our letters 
patent,” that the colony had its beginning with the date of its char- 
ter, June 9, 1732. 


. Gertain conditions influenced or brought about the above actions 
resulting in the charter. A group of conditions arose more or Jess 
multaneously and the charter and its provisions only answered sey- 
eral needs and worked out the answer which would involve a com 
mon solution for the problems, although definite expressions came 
up in 1727. Following the forming of the legal status of the colony 
of Georgia, the reasons for its founding might be studied in this 
order: 7 
1. England was in thé throes of an unemployment wave, not 
unlike the one in England—in America—in Georgia, today This 
resulted in debtors. ee e | 


+ 


2. England was willing to give a new home to persecuted Protes- 
tants, and to ask in return for their transportation and the chance 
to start over in life in the new colony, loyalty to the British govern- 
nent and to Georgia. e. . 

_ 3. Trade and navigation. There was a chance for England to 
idvance both of these and mention is made of both in the charter 
is being reasons for the colony's existence. 4 


'. Growth of rice and silk. Although nothing is said of these 
vo industries in the charter, the seal of the colony identifies itself 
vith the one intiustry, and the laws which were passed subsequentls 
1 England give encouragement to these two industries, | | 
5S. Georgia, or what came to be the present Georgia, being the 
miyvy unclaimed land on the Atlantic seaboard quickened England's 
iterest in the movement, to get all these forces to working together 
' bring this colony into existence for England. Spain was a force 
the Old World, and was on the eve of expressing herself in an 
‘xpansion program in the New World, At any rate, until England 
had laid a direct claim to this land it was as much a possession of 
Spain, aS of any other cogntry who might want it. This has been 
caved a buffer colony, buf England was not only interested in pro- 
tecting what she had already established in America, but .in adding 
to her already vast empire, with this new colony. : 


Part One 


Genesis of Georgia 


“Not for ourselves but for others.” 

he ae Ro hada a right fo existence. | 
Ts : ENT of the colony of Georgia. unlike some of 
the other original colonies in America, was 2 planned project, 
the desire tor the settlement was one in which England her- 
self took the initiative, arranged and levalized the undertak- 
c, with the purpose of improving living conditions for those colo- 
in a triumph 
Inceptr n was 
m the population of England 


sts who would co t l@ new country and to result 
kK@ manner for Enela: Georgia from her earliest 
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The petition was called the “South Carolina Petition of 
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the above photograph, which is a reproduction of the famous 
painting which hangs in room 10 of the National Portrait Gallery in 
London, depicts the first public move of General Oglethorpe to break 


up the English system of imprisoning debtors who were thrown into 


——— . . 


prisons in England. It is a scene of the hearing of a committee of the 
house of commons of charges of extreme cruelty and bribery brought 
by Oglethorpe against the notorious warden of the Fleet Street prison, 
Thomas Bambridge. Oglethorpe presided as chairman of the commit- 
tee inquiring into the charges against the warden, who is shown re- 


graph. 


ajor Move To Establish the C olony ot Georgia 


plying to questions put forth by the members of fhe committee. The 
reproduction is -by special permission of the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, and was obtained by Miss O’Kelly, the author of the accom- 
panying brilliant history of the genesis of Georgia. Copyrighted photo- 4 
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How Georgia Looked Under the Original Grant ot 1732 
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When colonization of Georgia first was granted, the borders of 


1 
shown in the above map, the colony occupied a long narrow strip 


—— —_— 


of land extending as far west as the Mississippi river, bending south- 
eastward at what now is the Tennessee-South Carolina border, and ex- 
tending thence to the Atlantic ocean. 


ew territory were vastly different from those of the state today. 
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establishing the Colony of Georgia in America with divers powers 
and privileges.’’ . 


Common Council Elected Although this is similar to the quotation in part which the few 


inister the oath of office for the time being. 


o 


The above members came to be the first working force for the 


tioned and ‘“‘thev and their successors shall be one body politick 


men requested the grant of land, yet until it was made into such 
_ actual grant, it was not and really had no legal status. This quota- 
tion explains the location, etc., finishing by making Georgia into a 
province independent. There was a finality making England the 
only force to which Georgia would be subject. 

‘|  . And whereas since the passing of the said Act, His Ma- 
jesty, by His Letter Patent bearing Date the ninth day of June, in the 
Fifth Year of His Reign, did, amongst other things, most graciously 
give and grant to the Trustees for establishing the colony of Georgia 
in America, and their Successors, Seven undivided parts (the whole 
eight equal parts to be divided) of all those lands, countries, and 
territories, situate, lying and being in that Part of South Carolina 
in America which lies from the most Northern Stream of a River 
there, commonly called the Savannah all along the seacoast to the 
Southward into the most Southern Stream of a certain other reat 
water or River called the Altamaha, and Westward from the heads of 
said Rivers respectively in direct line to the South Sea, and all the 
Space, circuit, and Precinct of land lying within the Islands in the 
Sea lying opposite to the Eastern coast the Said Lands within Twenty 
Leagues of the Same: And whereas His Maiesty, by His said letters 
Patent. did make, erect and create the Province, by the name of 
Georgia...” (Patent Rolls 1-14, George 2, 39, p. 123.) 


Part Two 
Aided by House of Lords 


HE COLONIAL RECORD referred to the various grants of land 
by parliament and gifts made to the Colony of Georgia by 
individuals. and mentioned that parliament had made a grant 
of 10,000 pounds. To find the original record of this 10,000- 

pound grant would be valuable, although | had been unable to find the 
account of it in the so-called official copies, even with the help of an 
expert in the respective libraries, in London. For intervals of sev- 
eral days we tried to find the laws relating to this phase of Georgia’s 
founding. When they displayed such knowledge of this mass of 
material—millions of volumes in the British Museum, I wondered how 
they could get so much.’ Finally it was decided that perhaps this 
particular act was a “private act.” However it did not seem feasible 
that a money grant or anything that dealt so directly with founding 
or financing a colony could be considered a privete act, but they 


fE FOLLOWING common council of the Corporation Trustees 
for Establishing the Colony of Georgia in America was de- 
cided upon and is outlined jn the charter. 
Therevshall at first be 15 inenumber but.as soon as con- 
ntiv may be, shall be increased by 9 to make 24. 
John, Lord Viscount Percival of our kingdom of Ireland to 
first President of the Corporation. The President is to 


Edward Digby, our trusty and well-beloved. 

George Carpenter. 

James Oglethorpe. 

George Heathcote. 

Thomas Tower. 

Robert Huckes. 

Robert More. 

Rogers Holland, (First name spelled respectively Rogers and 
opv of the charter.) 
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William Belitha, Esquire. 
Stephen Hales, Master of Arts. 
he trustees were to serve for a period of good behavior. 
President Percival was to call a meeting, cause summons to be 
o the several members at time and plan, he may say, to con- 
id transact business of the corporation. 
Digby is to be the first Chairman of the Common Coun- 


ie of Trustees Commission was to last 21 years. Shall meet 
sday in the month of March to choose regular mem- 
r Sui sors for Vacancies caused by death or resignation. 
Refer to the section below relating to trade that showing the 
v-four members of the common council as authorized here.) 


Certain members of this group, the first three named, were 


in deed and in name by the name of the Trustges for 


was the opportunity to study the 
original act of parliament, .since 
Georgia was the only colony which 
parliament had made a money 
grant. (Goucher College professor 
assured me that 1 was too ambi- 
tious. She had been there studying 
for years and even she had not such 
a privilege. 1I showed her my notes 
later.) But for the help of one 
who was not only willing to help, 
but who was in a position to—and 
always so gracious—I should not 
have been able to do so. 

Lord Esme Gordon-Lennox, & 
member of the Black Rod, and of 
the Order of the Garter, and in the 
office of the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain—all these great to the Engs 
lish—-came to my rescue. In the 
first place he signed my permit to 
visit the House of Lords before I 
had thought of having the pleasure 
of studying there. He told me they 
would be glad to get records for 
me‘or see to it that I had the full 
co-operation of the House of Lords 
Library in the effort to get this or 
any other material that | might have 
difficulty in finding; I should let it 
be known a day or two in advance 
so the matterial could be taken 
from the Victoria Tower, where the 
records were lodged in the House 
of Lords. This letter was not write 
ten by a secretary or on a type- 
writer, but in-+ the long-hand by 
Lord Gordon-Lennox himself. 1 took 
advantage of the opportunity and 
found, to my delight, just what I 
was seeking recorded in the hand 
of a scribe—as all those records 
are written—on parchment. The 
officials who had helped in the 
search in the British Museum and 
in the Public Records Office, were 
right, it was considered a private 
act. 


’ 


The Parliament Act 


The Parlaimen? Act passed in 
1732 and copied in the House of 
Lords in July, 1932, is considered 
interesting because it is a long con- 
tinuous bill which deals with things 
of varying interests as expressed. 
It is thought that these compari- 
sons would lend interest; however, 
only a small part of the bill is 
quoted, the part just before and 
immediately following the quotation 
relating to Georgia. It is interest- 
ing to note that such different in- 
terests should be considered in this 
one bill and later passed into an 
The uses to be made of the 
money grants were likewise diver- 
sified. The following is taken from 
a printed General Index to Lord’s Journal, 1714-1779; however, the 
record, that is, the actual record used in this study was not a copy, 
but the act that was passed in behalf of the colony of Georgia. To 
the knowledge of those who know more than anyone else about the 
records in the British Museum and the Public Records Office in 
London, there is no copy of this law either copied by hand or 
printed: 

In America: | 

“Trustees for establishing Golony of Georgia:—Bill 6 Geo. 6 to 
enable His Majesty, out of Sale of Lands in Saint Christopher's, to 
pay 10,000 pounds to &c. vide Fund, Sinking.” This above is the 
copy of the Act as listed in the printed index, 

“| |) «Provided always that nothing In this act sustained 
shall extend or be understo to extend to restrain or pro- 
hibit any such trustees fro saving out or disposing of any 
of the said trust, monies in any other purchase or any other 
securities whether public or private if they shall so think fit in the 
same manwer and with the same freedom and security to them- 
selves as they might have done if this act had not been made. And 
be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid that out of the 
money arisen by sale of the lands in the Island of Saint Christopher 
now remaining in the Exchequer there be issued and applied the 
sum of eighty thousand Pounds for the marriage portion of her 
Royal “Highness the Princess Royal without any deduction for a 
reward whatsoever any law, statute or provisiom to the contrary in 
any wise notwithstanding. And be it further Enacted by the author- 
ity aforesaid that after satisfying and paying or receiving sufficient 
to satisfy and pay the sum of eighty thousand pounds by this act 
granted as a marriage portion to her Royal Highness the Princess 
Royal there shall and may be issued and applied out of the money 
arisen by sale of the land in the Island of Saint Christopher now 
remaining in the Exchequer the sum of ten thousand pounds to the 
Trustees for establishing the Colony of Georgia in America to be 
applied toward defraying the charges of carrying over and settling 
foreign and other pretestants in the said colony PROVIDED always 
and be it Enacted by the authority aforesaid that all the monies 
coming into the Exchequer either by laws or exchequer bills upon 
one act of this Session of Parliament (entitled AN ACT for contin- 
uing the duties upon Malt Rum Cyder and Perry in that part of 
Great Britain called England and for the granting to his Majesty cer- 
tain duties upon malt rum cyder and perry in that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland for the service of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-three and pay duties omitted to be paid for their 
indentures and contracts and so much money if any such be of tie 
duties thereby granted-and continued as shall arise or remain after 
the Loans or Exchequer Bills made or to be made or the same act 
and all the interest premium or rate and charges thereon and the 
charges thereby allowable for raising the said duties thereby granted 
and continue as shall arise or remain after the Loans are Excheque 
Bills made or to be made on the same Act and all the interests 
premium or rate and charges thereon and the charges thereby al- 
lowable for raising the said duties shall be satisfied or money suffi- 
cient shall be reserved in the Exchequer to discharge the same all 
the monies coming into the Exchequer either by Loans or Exchequer 
bills by one other act of this session of Parliament...” (Parliament 
granted funds at later dates, though here we are interested in the 
beginning of Georgia.) 


eT 


Origin Dates Back to 1713 


HE SETTLEMENT of the Colony of Georgia was of less impor- 
tance than the marriage of the Princess Royal, as indicated 
by the difference of the appropriation of the funds, respec- 
tively. However, to the English it was and is today an impor- 

tant undertaking—these royal marriages, as that is the means through 
which the dynasty is perpetuated. An Englishman said during the 
past summer, when it was mentioned to him about the pomp and 
glory that the English nobility live in: 

“It is not necessary for everybody to live like that, and | should 
feel sorry for my country if it could not keep one family, the rulitg 
family, in the fashion that it should he kept. When the country is 
on parade, I like to know that I have somebody who wiil. look the 
part that the world will expect when he steps out to represent me, 
and whom the English and the rest of the world will respect.” His- 
tory is not worthy of the name if it is not studied sympathetically. 

Another thing to consider here, when drawing conclusions, is 
that Parliament did not grant money to the colonies as a general 
thing. In fact, Georgia was the only one of the English Colonies 
which received any grant at all, and all was uncertain as to outcome 
of this amount. 

In the midst of the report to the Members of the Bicentennial 
Commission after returning from my study in England, a member 
of the group said: ‘Now wouldn’t it be interesting to know more 
about St. Christophér’s Island?” Following is an extract from a 
letter written by the secretary of the Public Records Office, Mr. 
C. T. Flower, Chancery Lane, London, dated 7, Nov. 1932: 

“The island of St. Christopher's or St. Kitts, is one of the group 
called Leeward Islands in the West Indes, which was originally col- 
onized by the French and English simultaneously. It was ceded to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, and the portion 
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owned by the French colonists was) 


sold for the benefit of the public real- 
izing 97,300 pounds. There was nev- 
er any question of selling the whole 
island which is still a British posses- 
sion. 

“The Act 6 Geo. 2, c. 
10,000 pounds of this sum to the Geor- 
gia Trustees to be applied toward the 
defraying the charges of carrying over 
and settling foreign and other Protest- 
ants in the said colony. 

As a matter of fact, the colony of 
Georgia had its origin back as early 
as 1715. 


-Unemployment—Debtors 


"THE MOTIVE involved in the proj-| 


ect of the founding of Georgia 
gave vent to those who desired the 
chance to express themselves in such 
way as to be helpful from a benevolent 
point of view. Such a reason is prob- 
able as expressed in the form of the 


motto on the seal: “Not for ourselves. 


hut for others.” Gifts in the form of 
books and “library collections,” herbs 
and medicines are found in 


the London li- 
braries. England's parliamentary 
grant was a blessing: however, the 
colonist would have felt need if these 


mentary material in 


heen withheld. It seemed that the 
English with means were in need of 
such a chance for expresfien as Geor- 
gia afforded. 
England surely felt toward the col- 
ony when it was ready to launch out 
to itself, as one feels who has financed 
a great business concern which they 
had put on its feet, whereas in the 
beginning in the minds of the found- 
ers was a vision of life—a new life. 
The first part of the charter of the 
eolony of Georgia says, following the 
greeting: “Whereas, we are credibly 
informed that many of our poor sub- 
jects are, through misfortune = and 
want of employment, reduced to great 
necessity, in so much as by their la- 
bor they are nof able to provide rE 
maintenance for themselves and fami- 


les — 
We have seen how this colony had 


its origin in a legal aud planned fash- | 
ion and was a reality in England be-' 
fore anvthing was done about it in the} 
colony and the part that deals with this | 


dates back to the early part of 1727. 
James Edward Oglethorpe had in- 
herited the family seat in parliament 
at the death of his older and 
living brother. Being a member of 
parliament gave him influence to do 
something constructive when he saw a 
bad situation. 


To get the background of the period} 


the economic situation 
brief study will have 
the early part of the 
Kingland was in the 
industrial 


which explains 
in England, a 
to be made of 
Sth century. 
throes of the 
which brought on the biggest unem- 
ployment wave that had ever existed. 
The coming in of the machine age took 
the handworker out of his home when 
the factory system was introduced, 
The result was that 
deprived to the extent of their means 
of support and livelihood resorted to 
the drastic measures of breaking into 
the factories and battering up the 
machinery, but nevertheless many of 
them were left in destitute cireum- 
stances due to unemployment. 

The significance of “England's em- 
pire’ had its ‘origin about 1714. fol- 
lowing the treaty of Utrecht of the 
vear before. Previous to that time, al- 
though she had made steps beyond ber 
borders toward eolonization, she Was 
net really empire conscious. From’ 
then on up to 1725 the forces were 
developing in which we are actualy ‘p- 
terested: the industrial revolution and 
hence the serious unemployment wave. 


An Era of Misshapen 
Events. 


ARIOUS kinds of resolutions and 
laws were attempted in parlia- 
ment in order t» legally bring about a 
more livable condition and at the same 
time to re-establish those who were 


in distress due to lack of work, But! 


Mm iti 


lh legislation was as hopeless then 


as ut has proven fo be in Our own Coun-! 


try tedayv, Our government, for in-: 
Sfance, makes brave efforts in main- 
tain business and fo reconstruct. So 
what our government is doing tends 
to absorb the shock of sudden change, 
but not keep away entirely. 


does if 


This unemployment wave is easy for} 


us to understand now, but it is diffi- 
enlt fer us to pietnre heing thrown 
into prison for unavoidable debt, then 
turn at once from this picture of un- 
employment, hunger, and destitution 
to the places where the only hope of 
the family. the future 
ants was lodged. 

Rut there was the 
to help. However, England was not 
unsympathetic with such a movement. 
It had just not come up—such treat- 
ment and consideration. Here we 
might sum up the situations which 
paint this uncanny picture. It was an 
era of change. Men's souls cried out 
tor but the whole group of 
events was misshapen: they were in- 
human. Life was distorted. Little chil-| 


MUSTICe, 


dren had no laughter and no time for! 


play nor freedom for physical nor any! 
other kind of growth. Women 
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of home-hbuilding 
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for the 
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25 assigned | 


the Co- | 
lonial Record, as well as in the docu- | 


only | 


those who were! 


of the depend- | 


indi idual desire ! 


Honor 


and Dependability © 


places in life which men were sup- 
posed to fill. Although womanhood 
was degraded and work likewise suf- 
fered, men would have been glorified 
and the work put on a higher plane, 
but they were deprived of a place. So 
the spirits of women were broken from 
fatigue of manual labor; and men’s 


those stricken with poverty, although 
there -is no social stigma associated 
there with poverty, it alone was not 
to be a favor in the choice. Being 


poor a prisoner even may be serving 
a term for a crime committed by 
_another, but it is hard for us to ap- 
/preciate an unfortunate citizen serv- 


spirits were likewise broken, but from | ing a sentence for debt alone. 


'a cause which was worse—that of! 


‘idleness and being in debt left them 
not only poor in spirit but crouched 
'in a debtors’ prison, often shoulder to 
shoulder with criminals—and with the 
diseased. 

Instead the government, without 
sensing the human side and still liv- 
ing under the old regime of law, had 
'allowed those who were overcome by 
debt, with no work to be had, to be 
thrust into a place which removed 
the remotest hope for help. And it is 
here we find Oglethorpe visiting his 
| friend Castel]. an Oxford student and 
architect. The youth could not meet 
his obligation. We can see how our 

building programs have diminished 
during our unemployment wave, which 
_explains the chance a young architect 
-would have had then. It was custo- 
mary for a prisoner to satisfy certain 
| demands of money by the warden of 


den, the latter put bim in a part of 
_the prison infested with smallpox. He 
‘had influence with those who could 
/improve the condition, but it took a 
| little time and smallpox worked fast, 
so before help could be secured for 
i Castell the latter succumbed to the 


' disease. 


' mined to expose the conditions that 


| he knew existed in the prisons. These | 


efforts are immortalized by a _ paint- 
ing in the National Portrait Gallery. 


“Committee in the House of Com- 
mons,’ numbered 926 in Room X. 
The meeting was held at Fleet street 
' prison, February 27, 1729, to inquire 
_into the cruelties inflicted by Thomas 
' Bambridge, warden of the Fleet, upon 
prisoners for debt in his custody. 
Chairman General James Edward 
Oglethorpe, other members of the 
committee, Lord Morpeth, Lord Inch- 
iquin, Lord Percival, Sir Gregory 
Page, Sir Archibald Grant (for whom 
ithe picture was painted), Sir James 
Thornbill, Sir Andrew Fountaine, 
| (;eneral Wade, Captain Vernon, Fran- 
eis Child and William Hucks. Bam- 
| by William Hogarth, 1729. 
_inal.) It was shown that the warden 
realized as much as 5,000 pounds year- 
ly in bribes. 


A Group of Philanthropists 


(OGLETHORPE studied 

about the matter and was so con- 
cerned that when the trouble was at 
its height he, with the others men- 
_tionde, having applied for a grant of 
land, was decided upon to be put at 
the head of those who were willing 
to go, giving him the responsibility in 


'the colony which was to correspond 
with the part the Earl of Egmont 
_was to have in England regarding 
| Georgia. The colony had an excellent 


‘Me chance s " 
revolution | e to succeed, as it had the best 


minds in England back of it. “Fore- 
'most was John Lord Percival, the 
first Earl of Egmont, and 70 others, 
} members of the nobility, 
ment; all pure philanthropists.” 


| first Earl of Egmont is given vari- 
ously in official documents as Per- 


-ctval, Perceval and Purcevall.—Edi- | 


i 


| tor.) 

| Oglethorpe was charged with the 
| responsibility of selecting the persons 
| who were to accompany him to Geor- 
gia. Although poverty was to-give no 


‘one a place in the colony, yet oppor- 


tunity was to be given those who were | 


victims of circumstances. Benjamin 
Martyn, Esq., in his “Reasons for 
| Settling Georgia,” mentioned, among 
other things, the employment and sup- 
port of our poor settlers who came 
from other colonies to realize personal 
gain. Only those could go to Georgia 
who could get the consent of their 

those who were to leave 


creditors ; 
Pw ives and families unsupported could | 
hot go; only those who were consi- | 
ered “the unfortunates of trade.” and 


no one was allowed who could get 
help in England beeause only those 
could be allowed to go who were 
not lazy nor immoral. Southey said: 
“No colony was ever established on 
principles more honorable to its pro- 
jectors.” The Gentleman's Magazine of 
London in 1732 commented on the se- 
lection of the persons to go to Geor- 
gia as follows: “The trustees exhibit- 


,ed peculiar care and discrimination.” | 


In essence they studied the causes of 


_ 


the prison. Since Castell was unable 
to give such “gratuities” to his war- | 


This hurt Oglethorpe, so he deter- | 


“yy? , | Re c j 
Dtational and individual gifts had | Reference here is made to the picture, | 


so much) 


of parlia- | 


(The spelling of the name of the | 


‘ Britain, or any other of our 


sons to become debtors in Georgia 
| now. Those who have had fortune at 
their command and in many instances 
there are those who have lost such 
‘estates through no bad management 
‘of their own, Today there are tech- 
| nically skilled and artistically trained 
| persons who are unemployed, through 
no fault of theirs. The circumstances 
/are similar to those in England in 
1725 and up to a much later time. 
Indeed even a few years ago one who 
borrowed money to establish a busi- 
ness or to continue an education was 
not only sensible, but one who knew 
enough about the needs of either and 
failed to borrow was not considered 
discreet. Every businessman has at 
one time or another borrowed vast 
sums of money, and those who did the 
lending were glad for the chance, con- 
sidering it “good business.” The wheels 
of industry and education were going 
forward. The same condition that 
_existed here a few years ago existed 
'in England a few years before Geor- 
_gia’s founding. The laws were such 
‘that a person in such a position could 
'be thrown in prison for debt, whereas 
| here we let our debtors pay just as 
'they had to do then though one is 
| free of the prison sentence here. 
There are those today who question 
these facts as they express doubts: 
If these persons were not prisoners 


ure which crept out in the personnel? 
| Disregarding similar and evident fail- 
ures in other colonies, we can take 


relations of selection in 1733 and 
1933. Let us consider the seriousness 
with which sage businessmen of to- 
day select their financial head of a 


have this carefully selected, highly 


jor part of the corporation’s funds, 


less persons to endure the humiliation 


) Cus ‘ of his cowardice. So even today our 
bridge stands on extreme left. Painted | y 


(Names | 
taken in the art gallery from the orig- | 


books are full of mistakes of those 
whe committed larceny even in trust. 
|The English in 1733 had no mo- 
snopoly on dishonesty. 


OriginalOglethorpeLetters 


| 
\"THEN AGAIN Oglethorpe expected 


control or direct supervision, which 
would lessen the liability of vagabond- 
ing. From his letters and papers (so 


‘he was ever alert to these responsi- 
bilities while he was in the colony. 
One day an official (all assistants 
and librarians in the London libraries 
are men) brought me a series of let- 
ters, all bound in a book and pre- 
served in transparent silk gauze. 
“Read these in this special group and 
tell me what you think of such a col- 
onizer.”” I spent a long time over 
these Oglethorpe letters. I had asked 
for two of these but they had not 
found them where they thought they 
would be, so I was doubly glad to get 
this opportunity. There in Ogle- 
thorpe’s very legible handwriting were 
these letters precious beyond price, 
‘telling these secrets long after he was 
dead. ‘These English who know far 
'more than we ever will about the 
ivalue of records and their preserva- 
ition, very gladly let me have the full 
| benefit of their foresight in taking 
etre of 

fraught 

sometimes 


with | Oglethorpe'’s 
showing 


ony, always full of his duties serving 
‘the colonists as doctor, judge, teacher, 
|minister and peacemaker to the In- 
jajens and organizer for the white set- 
'tlers. The personal supervision was 
‘unending. In battle the soldiers fought 
‘shoulder to shoulder with their com- 
mander. 


} 


Part Three 


Religious Purposes 


Regarding the religious side of the 
‘colony of Georgia the charter says: 
‘*... And we do further, of our spe- 
cial grace, certain knowledge and mere 
motion in that 


hereafter, to 
of our realm 


all 


convey 


times transport 


out 


a 


| 
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Indeed it is not uncommon for per- 4 


as we know prisoners, why the fail- 


an extreme illustration , to show the 


concern; how they spare no effort to 
be sure they have an honest business- 
man with whom they can trust their 
life’s savings. It is not uncommon to 


recommended person take his life after 
having stolen and squandered the ma- 


leaving the coffers empty, and defense- 


to have all the persons under his 


‘well preserved in London) we see that. 


ions, into the said province of Geor- 
gia, to be there settled and so many 
of English loving subjects, or any 
foreigners that are willing to becomé 
our subjects and live under our allegi- 
ance under the said colony, as shal) 
be willing to go to inhabit or reside 
there, with sufficient shipping, armor 


- « « The children born within the 
province shall have and enjoy all lib- 
erties, franchises, and immunities of 
free citizens and natural born sub- 
jects within any of our dominions. 
to all intents and purposes, as if 
abiding and born within this our king- 
dom of Great Britain, or any other 
dominion.” P 

Then to encourage such persons as 
might go to Georgia to live and “for 
the greater ease and encouragement 
of our loving subjects, and such others 
as shall come to inhabit . .. we or- 
dain that for ever thereafter there 
shall be a liberty of conscience al- 
lowed in the worship of God... and 


that all such persons, except Papists. | 
shall have a free exercise of religion. 
so they be contented with the quiet 
and feasible senjoyment of the same. 
not’ giving offense or scandal to the 
government.” (The charter then gave 
the trustees the right to assign such 


| vided for, 


persons land in the form of “grants 
of land.” 

Whatever may be said about the 
debtor part of the colony and such 
reasons that may have pertained to 
such cause or need, it is nevertheless 
a fact that the 10,000-pound grant 
by parliament was, as quoted above, 
to be used only for the purpose of 
settling the colony of Georgia, in 
America, by carrying over persecuted 
Protestants. This places importance 
in the way they looked at the outside 
elements which ‘could be had from 
persons beyond the realm of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Such persons were guar- 
anteed by the charter to have the 
right to worship God as they pleased 
and at the same time granted the 
rights and protection of the British 
Empire as — would have enjoyed 
had they been born in England. 


——— 


Intermingling of Groups 


By this encouragement and on the 
strength of their passage being pro- 
and the chance to start 
anew in life, the Saltzburghers, the 
Moravians, the Palatinates, the Scot- 
tish Highlanders, the Italians, ‘and 
all brought courage and faith to the 
colony — resulting 


| 


standard of living. 
and refinement is not to be over- 
looked in the beginning of the colony, 
and this is found in the intermingling 
of all these different groups with the 
Englislf settlers who came from the 
mother country. 

With this consideration and this 


chance for service, those who were | 


missionarily minded were glad for 
such a chance to carry on work near- 
est their hearts and to connect it 
with the romance of the conversion 
of the Indians, thus preaching hither 
and yon to the settlers, organizing 
here and there the “souls who would 
hear the truth.” However, we are 
told that John Wesley felt encouraged 
over the prospect of his own instruc- 
tion, which the persecuted followers 
meant to him, as interpreter of faith 
and a ig, ee and security of lived 
religion. e was young and now and 
then indiscreet with certain persons 
of his congregation with whom he 
became intrigued. Oglethorpe was 
worried over such “mixture with re- 
ligion’”’ and wrote to the trustees a 


letter, dated Frederica in Georgia. | of Georgia's founders. Oglethorpe and 


20, April, 1741, asking the trustces 
to send “a sedate and sober minister, 


in a more stable -one of some experience in the world establish the orphanage, became dis 


A kind of culture! and whose first heat 


2 of youth is couraged that he should be so slow 
over, ito get applicants to “accept” the 
Charles Wesley wrote many. of his| home, took two orphan children who 
songs in Georgia. They inffuenced| had older sisters and brothers who 
the colonists then wherever they were| could care for them better—accord- 
used. Charles, having come to Geor-|ing to Oglethorfe’s opinion, than 
gia for the purpose of being secre-| they could be reared in the orphan- 
tary to Oglethorpe, also displeased; age—and since the older children 
the latter and the two became;could take care of these little ones, 
estranged. However, just  before| Oglethorpe deplored removing the 
Oglethorpe was about to enter into; children from their own home, which, 
battle with the Spaniards they became | as he said, “will break up a family, 
reconciled, but the scar of the wound which is in a likely way of living com- 
was always there, Nevertheless, these fortably.” 
Wesley brothers left their footprints! Mr. Whitefield’s design, according 
on Georgia's soil and have made in-|to a letter, is “for the good of ye 
delible their efforts on the proverbial | people and the glory of God, and I 
relation that Georgia has borne her dare say, when he considers this, he 
right to worship God. - will be very well satisfied with the 
‘boy and girl's returning to their 
brother John Milledge.” Oglethorpe 
‘said further in. a letter to the trus- 
tees, “Orphans are human creatures, 


George Whitefield, as John Wes-| and neither cattle nor any other kind 
ley’s successor, grasped the chance to of chattels... Since Oglethorpe 
come to Georgia to “further tHe cause felt that way about the matter, he 
of religion.” Although Whitefield | took the children out of the Qrphan 
centered his efforts on the orphans; House, and wrote the trustees what 
in Georgia, he, like the Wesleys. left|he had done. Whitefield also wrote 
his mark written high among the list} {he trustees while ‘on board the Sa- 
vannah slooy, bound from_ Philade!l- 
phia to Georgia,” May 19. 1740 (after 


Leaders Disagree 


Whitefield came to a_ disagreement 
when the latter, in his efforts to 


ee 


Continued in Page 5, Column 1. — 
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documents. 7 These Jetters | 
efforts, | 
discouragement, | 
then again faith and hope for the col- | 


it shall be lawful for | 
them and their officers or agents, at 
and | 
of Great | 
domin- | 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


the Southeast 


The growth, the history, the traditions of the 
Atlanta Gas Light Company are one with those 
of the community which it serves, of the state 
in which it is chartered, and of the South to which 


it belongs. 


The oldest corporation in Atlanta—AND THE 
SECOND OLDEST IN GEORGIA— it has kept pace 
as Atlanta has grown from a hopeful little village of 


Whitehall and Alabama Streets 


Georgia's second oldest 
corporation eee 
Atlanta's oldest 


2 OR a generation before this wichave was made— 


A.osr thirty years before the advent, in Atlanta of 
Georgia of the first electric light— 


Twenty years before Atlanta’s first water supply 


system was built— 


Lonc before anyone had even dreamed of the possi- 
bility of telephones— 


\ \ HEN the idea of a street railway system, even of the 
most primitive type, was still two decades away— 


_. . the ATLANTA GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


WAS FAITHFULLY SERVING THE COMMUNITY OF ATLANTA—AS IT IS TODAY! 


6,000 souls to the thriving metropolis which today 
proudly stands not only as Georgia’s leading city, 
but as one of the leading cities of the South! 


And in all these years, numbering over three- 
quarters of a century, ONLY ONCE HAS THERE 
BEEN EVEN A MOMENTARY INTERRUPTION 
OF ITS SERVICE. That was when General Sherman, 
on his March to the Sea, razed the town of Atlanta 
—and with it the gas works. 
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GENESIS OF GEORGI 


TOLD BY HISTORIAN 


- Continued From Page 4. 
having reprimanded Oglethorpe for 


removing the orphans to their home) 


from the orphanage): “I «shall send 
a copy of this as I did of my last, 
to the General and let him make 
what apology he pleases. I honor 
him as my superior but whenever he 
acts inconsistently with his duty, I 


shall think it my duty to inform him | 
of it, with the meekness and resolu- | 


tion that 
aR ae 

As th above letter 
Whitefield went to Philadelphia fre- 
quently. His mission there was to 
secure funds for the orphanage, and 
to get “‘friends there for the cause.” 
‘)nce while he was on one of these 
trips, a “man of business” in Phila- 


delphia told him to let the orphanage | 


be removed to that city, and to take 


the Georgia children there, and that | 
they would not suffer for funds any | 


more. This humiliated Whitefield, 
and he let it be known then and there 
that the movement was entirely a 


(;eorgia undertaking, but if they want-. 
ed to send their children to Georgia, 
that he and the others who were in- | 
would | 
help take care of such orphans as they | 


terested in the undertaking 
might send. However, he continued, 
his solicitations were for ‘friends and 
*funds”’ in these places where he felt 
that they were interested in humanity 
as he felt the Quakers to be. On the 
eccasion mentioned above, Franklin 
decided to go, but decided also 
no such “famed orator could talk him 
out of his money,” but went only to 


hear a man speak who was talked of | 


much, and determined about his 
contributions in advance to safeguard 
himgelf against “‘emotions of this sil- 
ver talker.’ He for one was not to 
he influenced in any such manner. 


Sf) 


But decided further, in case he had to! 
the | 


give hecause of “the nature of 
erowd and their giving, I shall 
only what few coppers [ have in my 
pockets.” But when the time came, 
Franklin said: “Il emptied my pock- 
ets of gold, coppers and all,” 


Ministers Were Engaged 


The English hoped to make a co- 
operative colony of Georgia, thereby 
to keep these persecuted 


the persons who came 
from the continent would want 
hear the Gospel preached in 
native tongue, especially as they had 


do so, 


been willing to leave home and family | 
In| 
order to meet this need the authori- | 
ties engaged ministers from their re- | 


for the sake of their religion. 


spective homes, 


Following is a letter from Generak 


Oglethorpe to the Reverend Mr. Bol- 
zius (letter number 202, C. O. 5, 640, 
part 3, Public Records Office, Chan- 
cery Lane): 

“Reverend Sir: 


“IT was speaking to you of the so- | 
lution of several Duteh Founders, who | 


are already at Frederica, and others 
who are coming thither, in 
want, of one who could preach 
Gospel in their language. 
ing manner in which you. have 
haved in this colony makes me 
sirous of obtaining a minister from 
the place where you were educated, 
and theugh I cannot hope to have one 
with the same perfection, yet I) am 
persuaded those bred with Mr. Prof- 
fesaor Fronchi under his excellent 
discipline, do partake of the 

spirit, therefore I should desire 


of giving him 40 (pounds) p. ann. 
for his maintenance here, and should 
be very glad if in your first letter to 
Germany you would mention this and 


the sooner he arrives the better, I 


am 
‘Reverend Sir 
“Your very humble servant 
(Signed) “James Oglethorpe.” 


Mr. Bolzius, the minister who was. 


sent to Ebenezer, wrote a letter back 
to England showing a spirit of co- 
operation and proved to Oglethorpe’s 
satisfaction that the former was a 
wise choice as a minister. 


the writer found his ‘flock 
to him,” and he was trying to be so 
to his followers, 

William Metcalf was another min- 


ister who had heen recommended by | 

# wes 
Dr, Stephen Hales as worthy of being | 
as he’ 


A missionary to Georgia, and 
did not receive his commission to go 
on to Georgia he grew impatient and 
wrote to the trustees, July 17, 1740, 


asking what that body had decided to. 


do about his going to Georgia, and if 
he was to go he wanted to 


when they wanted him to sail. 


delayed, and that June 1, 1740. a 
Mr. David Waterland had taken the 
matter up with certain authorities jn 
a letter written from Magdalen (Col- 


lege, Cambridge, sanctioning Dr. Hales’ | 


recommendation of Mr. Metcalfe. In 
this letter Mr. Waterland quoted in 
full a letter from one George Clarke 
which assured the Rev. Metealfe's 
qualifications: “He has been in priest 
quarters for some time, and is secure 
of testimonies from such persons” and 
further recommends that the commit- 
tee refer to Mr. Clarke “under whom 
he «Mr. Metcalfe) has been for 7 or 
S years,” 


Sought Freedom From 
Worry 


A Jetter from the Rey. Barth Lom- 
berbushler, of the Church of Eng. 
land, minister in Georgia, who had 
worked in the ¢olony presumably with- 
out pay, Wrote the trustees for a per- 
manent income of 100 pounds yearly 
so he sho ild he 
food and raiment.” 

The trustees were not interested 
niy in setiling the celonists in Geear- 
gia, but promised to do all they could 


‘o make them happy in their new home. | 


Che religions confidence placed in the 
founders was not taken lightiv. In fact 
the trustees wrote out contracts with 
fhe persons who were to the 
lany guaranteeing certain 
This is verified by 
is)«60Amrand 


zo to 
rights to 
the letter of 
‘i 2: Dosa. 

I J, Letters, 1p. 

Referring to the transpor- 
ration of Palatines to South Carolina 
Georgia, in a letter written as 
late aes l7¢ Omtoher, Zoe. Whitehall, 
the writer enclosed a of the 
contracts which the trustees had with 
rhese persons who were to he sent to 
Georgia. In behalf of this 
the ietter says: “The lords justices 
nave commanded me to send you the 
which has been pre 
exicellenicies in he- 
mrsens on beard the 
rabeth from Rotterdam. Cap- 
“AK COMMancer, He 


in onter 


? 
aha 
> 


COU 
¥ 2 ba) a a 
Agree men ‘ 


enclosed petition, 
sented to their 
half of 
ship Fl 
‘ain Ro 
| 

. 


| " 


se reral 


and proper, in consequence of your 
inguiryr. I also enclose to you a copy 


f a contract which was made between . 
and | 


of the Elizabeth 
the petitions for their safe vovage to 
Sonth Carolina, that you may ex- 
smine into any neglect or breach there- 
may repert the same 
for their exicellenicies information as 
I bare br this post to the maror of 
Portsmouth upon this subject. You 


the owners 


f, and to me, 


wil, I am persuaded, receive from | 


becomes a minister of | 
%? 


indicated, | 


that | 


give | 


great | 
the | 
The edify- | 
he- | 
de- | 


same | 
' you | 
to obtain one for me, I will take care | 


\ ice The letter. 
(C, O, 0, 642-p. 39, P. R. O.) said | 
pleasing | 


know | 
It | 


seems that the trustees’ mail had been | 


“freed from worry of | 


him any assistance that shall be neces- 


| sary upon this occasion... . 


Give State New Blood 


A similar letter, and in substance 
the same, was written the same day 
to the mayor of Portsmouth. A letter 
to the Duke of Newcastle on the same 
subject (and found on pages 157 and 
158 of this reference) all show how 
'anxious they were to carry out the 
original intentions of the trustees of 
carrying over the Protestants and set- 
tling them in the colony. 

Although many of these persons 
have left Georgia, and some did before 
the colony became a state, however, 
many of them remained here and inter- 
mingled, giving new life and new blood 
to the settlers who came over from 
England. Georgia today is fraught 
with and reflects the good these set- 
(tlers brought with them in their 
sturdy traits of chafacter, willingness 


' 
i 


their conscience dictated. 
Hitherto the American colonies were 


ate henefit of those who undertook 
th: foundation, but this was solely for 
a religious and charitable and nation- 
al purposes. If Georgia 
worthy state today, she 
‘her talents, for in her earliest incep- 


| tion she had every chance. 


Part Four 


Trade and Navigation 


ig IS age-old for nations to depend 
on others for some of their prod- 
ucts, and to give in exchange products 


this commercial arrangement was not 


gia was getting its start. However, in 
the nature of the case as far as Eng- 
land was concerned, she had no great 
‘amount of land on which she could 
grow her needed products, but living 
on the sea af she did, her sons were 
to be expected to excel in navigation. 


inas- 


and thriving carrying trade, 


seaworthy, but Eng- 
land*was growing in strength 
realizing the opportunity that the 


Duteh had, and without going into the 


/made her sons 


and the Duteh, the English inherited, 


to sacrifice everything else in order | 
to have the right to worship God as. 
able | 
‘families, but also strengthen our colo- 
professedly founded for the immedi- |? 
| tion 
jrealms... A} 
'to the commissioners of trade and 


is not a 


Sree | 7 ng ft 
has buried | relation the colony had to the English 


| branch of government back at home. 


‘colony, according to the charter, 


C.. eee 
give and grant unto the said corpora- 
more easily grown by themselves, and. 


}days which did 
fect Georgia; however, in order to pro- 
;tect England, in this case, at least 
The Dutch had developed a great. 
parliament passed a famous hat act 
much as she did not have many ex-| (the Statutes at large, vol. 16, 
ports, but living on the water also, | 1735, Chapter AXII, page 304), to 


.for 


so to speak, the trade of carrying of September, 1732, no hats or felts were 


goods between ports for foreign coun-' 


tries, .It will be recalled that Eng- 
land continued to place emphasis on 
this industry, but the navigation acts 
that she passed from one time to an- 
other—beginning seriously in 1651 and 
continuing to a period much later— 
shows how steady England was in her 
pursuit of this means of income to her 
country. Those countries who had to 
surrender this navigation trade to 
England grew stagnant, their few 
markets were not in demand, their 
built-up economic conditions wasted 
away, and the producers became de- 
moralized; all these forces drove 
prices too low to realize any profit. 
So the countries that were not willing 
to permit England to transport her 
products were losers. 


Some Early Laws 


Regarding trade and navigation, the 
charter says, with reference to those 
who might be taken to Georgia, “ 
they might not only gain a comfort- 
subsistence for themselves and 


nies and increase the trade, naviga- 
and wealth of these, our 
A report was to be made 


plantations and an account of the 
progress of the colony, showing the 


the 


6é 
. 


Referring to the governor of 


he shall give good and sufficient se- 


‘curity for observing the several acts 
‘of parliament relating to trade and 
navigation, and to observe and obey 


instructions that shall be sent to 
our heirs and succes- 
To quote further: “. .. do 


all 
him by us, 


9 t+ 


tion and their successors full power 


a ‘and authority ‘to import and export 
an exception in the days when Geor- | 


their goods at any and from any port 


or ports that shall be appointed by 


us. > o > 
Some 
earlier 


passed in the 
Georgia's colonial 
not immediately af- 


were 
of 


laws 
years 


Georgia was included. For instance, 


1729- 


prevent the exportation in America 


and|}and to restrain the number of ap- 


prentices taken by the hatmakers in 
the said colonies or plantations, and 

better encouraging ns 
in Great Britain. Again, after 2¢ 


‘tions. 


to be transported from British planta- 
Hats or felts so transported 
were to be forfeited and 500 pounds 
“nay forfeit.’ The penalty for assist- 
ing was to be 40 pounds. Prohibited 
hats and felts were to be seized and 
caried to the king’s warehouse, etc., 
(page 305). 


| Proper Soil for Rice 


As’ a matter of fact it was not 

likely that Georgia should have 
had much to do with trade in her be- 
ginning; however, one of the purposes 
in the minds of those who made the 
plan for the colony, as we have seen, 
was trade combined with navigation. 
In the light of that the following law 
wag passed in the reign of George II, 
the third year: “ ... And whereas 
His Majesty’s Province of Carolina in 
America has, by Experience, been 
found to be a proper Soil for produc- 
ing Rice to very great Perfection, and 
for Many Years last past the Produce 
thereof has increased for the mutual 
Benefit of this Kingdom and the said 
Province, if (notwithstanding the 
Laws relating to Navigation and 
Trade to and from the Plantations) 
Liberty of Licence were granted for 
Ships built in, and sailing from Great 


Britain, to load Rice in the said Prov-_ 


ince, and to carry the same directly 
to any Ports of Europe lying South- 
ward of Cape Finesterre, without 


bringing the same first to Great Brit-, 


ain, as the said Laws now require, 
whereby the same will arrive at such 
port more seasonably, and in better 
condition for the Consumption there- 
of and prevent their being supplied 
with the same Commodity from other 
Countries: for this End, and for pro- 
viding proper Securities for Your 
Majesty’s Duties, and for preventing 
Unlawful Commerce’ between the 
Plantations and any other Foreign 
Countries, as to any other enumerated 
Commodities, or otherwise; may it 
therefore please your Most Excellent 
Majesty that it may be enacted, and 
be it enacted by the King’s Most Ex- 
cellent Majesty in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the Author- 
ity of the same, That the said Act 
passed in the Third and Fourth Years 
of the Reign of Her said late Majesty, 
so far as the same extends to the 
making Rice of.the Growth and Prod- 
uce of His Majesty’s confirmed, as to 
all Persons, Ships and Vessels, or 
Places, in all respects whatsoever ex- 
cept only as to such of the said Rice, 


- 


jana i of the relations of the English 


donated by 


donated by 
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| Contest Announcement! 


Protestants | 
happy and contented, and in order to. 
over 
to | 
their | 


I NCORPOR 


Forward Georgia Inc. is putting on a contest to determine the TEN MOST INTERESTING AND 


IMPORTANT TOURIST ATTRACTIONS in Georgia. 
termining the attractions to be featured in a booklet which will set forth GEORGIA’S TOURIST 
ATTRACTIONS and will be circulated through tourist channels all over the United States. 


GRAND PRIZE—AUSTIN CAR, donated by ........-1¢...- EVANS MOTORS, Atlanta 
2ND PRIZE—HAND WROUGHT MAPLE VANITY 

from Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt’s factory, donated by ....,..RICH‘S, INC. 
3RD PRIZE—ENGRAVED STERLING SILVER TROPHY PITCHER, 
.eee.--s+ee MAIER & BERKELE 
4TH PRIZE—$25.00 MERCHANDISE CERTIFICATE, 
. see qpere ees» DAVISON-PAXON CO. 
5TH PRIZE—HANDSOME FOLDING KODAK, 
| donated by .......2se-04+-..% -Atlanta EASTMAN KODAK STORE 
| 6TH PRIZE—DOUBLE PASS—30 weeks—PARAMOUNT THEATER, Atlanta, 


| Gomated by ware +o camne 0-0 0.0 0 0 emis 6 0 0 + ome mmean the Management 


RULES: 


A. Anyone is eligible to enter this contest except employes or relatives of those connected with 
Forward Georgia Inc. or the contest judges. 
B. The contest winners will be determined on the following two points: 
1. Importance and popularity of “attractions” suggested. 
The winning list will be composed of the 10 “attractions” which receive the largest 
number of votes from all entries. 

2. Method of presentation. 
Attractiveness of presentation, including pictures, art work, maps, accurate loca- 
tional descriptions, including state highway numbers, etc., will be considered by 
the judges in their selection of the winners. 
to any particular attraction should be short and succinct. 
C. All replies must be in the mail by May 31, 1933. 
midnight, May 31, 1933, will not be considered. Winners will, be announced June 11, 1933. 


-——JUD GES— 


Ivan Allen, President Atlanta Convention and Tourist Bureau 
Milton Fleetwood, Vice President Georgia Press Association 
Herbert E. Choate, President Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 


Miss Ruth Blair, State Historian 
Cator Woolford, Philanthropist 


SEND REPLIES TO CONTEST EDITOR 


FORWARD GEORGIA INC., 87 POPLAR ST., ATLANTA 


This is being done for the purpose of de- 
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as by this Act shall be permitted and 
allowed to be exported from His Maj- 
esty’s Province of Carolma in Amer- 
ica, by such Persons, and in such 
Ships and Vessels, and to such For- 
eign Countries and Places, and under 
such Entries, Secureties, Restrictions, 
Regulations, Limitations, Penalties 
and Forfeitures, as are herein after 
particularly described, appointed, lim- 
ited or enacted for the Purpose... .” 
(This Act passed to be in force until 
June 29, 1730, but was extended to 
be in force for five years more or to 
the end of the next session of par- 
liament. ) 


Good Laws Continued 


England had trouble with the: colo- 
nies from the early days, with the 
trade efforts, especially when the 
merchants were required to take the 
commodity first to England, before go- 
ing to their respective market, as they 
had not then the same chance to sell 
as their competitors had, and besides 
the product was not as fresh for the 
consumer as it & 311d have been if de- 
livered first to garchaser. » But the 
foregoing law took care of that prob- 
lem, and such adjustment lubricated 
matters between the colonies and the 
mother country. The reason this di- 
rectly affected Georgia, and would, 
more even in the future than at the} 
passage of the bill, was that Carolina 
was the accepted place where rice was 
to be grown, as it had shown that the 
soil was adapted to the culture of rice, 
and Georgia was recognized very early 
to have the same possibilities for its 
growth. ; 

When a law was found to be good, 
the parliament made haste to pass an 
act to continue such until the need 
should no longer be felt for such leg- 
islation. For instance, an act passed 
in the second year of the reign of 
George Second: “An Act to continue 
several Laws therein mentioned, ‘for 
the better Regulation and Government 
of Seamen in the Merchants Service; 
for the regulating of Pilots of Dover, 
Deal, and the Isle of Thanet; for pre- 
venting Frauds in the Customs, and 
to preyent the Clandestine Running of 
Goods; and for making Copper Ore of 


the British Plantations an -enumerat- 


ed Commodity.” 
continue until 1735.) 


Quarantine Enforced 


There was a great difficulty among 
the colonists to get them to observe 
their quarantine. By failure to ob- 
serve such regulations, the colony's 
navigation was not only hindered to a 
great extent, but the infection was 
dangerous to the extent of reducing a 
crew to a small force too few to carry 
the vessel to its port or to manage 
the product which it was cafrying and 
to properly care for it. ete., as well 
as the danger of spreading the dis- 
ease. So it became necessary to en- 
force proper quarantine regulations, 
which were passed in connection with 
the law mentioned above of regulation 
of seamen in the merchant service. 


There were certain “enumerated 
commodities” the colony could export, 
but as copper was found in this ter- 
ritory (Carolina), and also in Geor- 
gia, it became necessary to insist that 
the colony of Georgia be allowed to 
sell her copper in this list of.enu- 
merated list of products. The colony 
requested this right and the law was 
passed to continue until 1734 and on 
to the end of the next parliament. 
(Most of the laws related here were 
considered and some of them were 
passed in the reign of George I, and 
re-enacted in the reign of George II, 
having been found of value to the 
colonies and as long as they continued | 


to be profitable to both parties such | 
laws were continued, generally speak- | 
ing.) 

This is perhans the least. worked- | 
out scheme for the colony of Georgia | 
of any of the parts of the program | 
mind, | 


which the authorities had in 
but it was not possible to make much- 
more than a plan for such a reason 
for Georgia's settling, as it had to be 
developed as the need and demand 
arose. Here distance of the colony 


from England perhaps had more in- | 
respect, | 


fluence than in any other 
especially regarding the lawmaking. 
making it more noticeable since the 
English knew little about the circum- 
stances and what would be grown 
there and what they would therefore 
have to sell, trade and so forth. ‘The 


(This law was to) 


‘directions carried 
opened, she would pot be here, so she | 
'«eeided she had better turn it over to | 
| England where she was sure it would | and at every turn one is reminded to 


rights herein depended largely on 
Carolina, and were not individual to| 
Georgia until a somewhat later period | 
at least past her beginning. | 

(In the connection of the laws | 
herein quoted and discussed, it is in- | 


teresting to note that the laws made | 
in England regarding Georgia were a. 
reality to the lawmakers in deed and | 


in truth. Even as late as 1783 and 
in two instances up to 1785 laws 
were not considered legal even in 
Georgia until registered in “his Ma- 
jesty’s books.” A transfer of land was 
not considered legal until it was reg- 
istered in England; in one-instance, 


as late as 1785, the person who was. 
making this transfer in her will, said, | 
regarding the colony pulling away. 


from England, “that may be all right, 
but I do not care to have any ques- 


tion about this matter of my affairs. | 
will | 
stand, so if this is registered with His | 
whether | 


and I know the English laws 


Majesty, it will be legal, 
Georgia@is or not.” This being over- 
taken by the American independence, 
the will is in London now, in the pub- 
lic records office, Chancery Lane. 
This is the way many of such docu- 


ments came to j engl: hich | , . 
1ents came to be in England W hich | then what she is doing today, namely, 


would otherwise now be in America, 
the owners thought the transactions 
in this country were not safe enough. 
so sent documents back there for reg- 


istration, and they remained there. At- | 
tached to this document. above men- | 
the | 


tioned, is a note implying that 
owner could manage the matter her- 
self, but that when her will 


out therein, 


be handled properly, and would feel 
free to die satisfied. ) 


and the | 
were | 


Part Five 
Silk and Rice 


LTHOUGH there is nothing in 
the vharter to the direct effect 
of the silk and rice trades, the ref- 
|erences mertioned above relating to 


| 

_trade and navigation had bearing on 
these two industries as is shown in 
the subsequent laws which were 
passed. The first seal which the col- 
| ony had, however, bears the silk worm 
on the reverse side of it. 

We have seen how England was in 
the midst of an unemployment wave 
and that she saw in settling the col- 
ony ot Georgia the chance to relieve 
that situation, or at least hoped to 
do so. As she did not have enough 
land area at home to grow all the 
' products she would need, England did 


what she could not purchase from her 
people at home she bought from her 
'provineces or colonies as far as pos- 
sible. Her slogan today is “Buy Brit- 
ish,” with an equal chance to pur- 
chase from the various countries 
whieh belong to the commonwealth of 
nations in her empire. The heart of 
London has each country’s respective 
building with demonstrations of the 
products which they grow or produce, 
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Two Hundred Years Ago...-. 


..- when 


the pioneer Georgia 


woman cooked the meal for her little brood 
on an open fire out of doors, secretly she was - 
wishing for a broad fireplace inside the house, 


where she could hang her pots on accessible 
hooks and set her pans on convenient beds 
of shining coals. She was dreaming of luxury! 
She hadn’t even heard of the hot, smoky 
wood range her grandchildren were to en- 
thuse about (and toil heavily over) in later 


ears. 
, x * 


Groping for his clothes in the dimness of 
early morning, bent on his task of clearing 
more land to till, her husband silently wished 
for the illuminating glow of a tallow dip— 
not even dreaming of the greasy, oil-scented 


lamp later on to come. 
* 


The luxuries they dreamed of in the days 
of Oglethorpe — and even those attained by 
succeeding generations—seem unbelievably 


crude to us today. To 
be hardship indeed, for 


“home with electric service boasts ease and. 
comfort that kings and queens couldn’t buy 
for their palaces two hundred years ago. 


Fifty years of Georgia’s two hundred 


in 
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yeats—at the most—have seen electric 
service born and developed to its present 
state. Used in its infancy only for lighting, 
electric service now has widened its scope 
until it has lifted burdens of toil from liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of Georgia 
women. In recent years, because of its low 
price in the home, it has taken on new house~ 
hold tasks— and it has spread not only to 
towns and villages, but is reaching out to the 
farms, where it lights the home, cooks and 
preserves the food, pumps and heats the 
water. Everywhere, it has brought new com- 
forts and conveniences which we have 
learned to accept as naturally as the very air 


Even in unsettled times like the present, 
this Company continues to improve its serv- 
ice—in order that it may provide wherever 
its lines extend a steady, dependable, “taken 
for granted” quality of electric light and 
power, at rates that not only permit, but 
encourage, full and abundant use in making 
Georgia homes more livable, turning last 
year’s hardships into this year’s luxuries 
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bny the products which will 
England and her subjects producing 
and their markets open. England re- 
sorted to the same sane policy in 
17383 when her subjects were unem- 
ployed, and to the extent that she 
could she bonght the things 


home. £ # 
However, England could not grow 
her silk at home, at least she conld 
not compete with the Italian 
growers, who made the finest silk of 
that day. Since England had so many 
persons in need of work, she decided 
to purchase the silk in the very 
erudest form after it was produced at 
all, and to let her people have the 
chance to get it into the condition to 
weave into the finished product. So 
she sent to Italy for the silk in the 
said form, and for a little while was 
successful in getting the Italians to 
let them have the raw material. This 
arrangement would likely have con- 
tinued except for the fact that Italy. 
like every country then. was in the 
same ubpemployment wave, King 
land was, and learning that England 
was getting the silk in its earliest 
stages in order to give her own 
emploved the work, <o as to kee the 
industry as much at home sig 
sible. brought Italv to see that her 
people who had been doing the un 


AS 


winding steps in the devéloping silk, | 


of 

passed 
in 

forbade 


So 
law 
raw Cone 
its leav- | 


work, 
the 


heneeforth ot 
straightwayv 
which kept the 
dition at home, 
ing the country until it had reached 
its finished stage. ltalvy eould = af- 
ford to pass such a law defining Eng- | 
land's loss thereby, because she had | 
many cuetomers besides Eneland, and | 
even then, as the Italian silk was the | 
finest, Italy knew that England | 
would have to buy from her in the 
end, | 


were 
Italy 
silk ifs 


and 


] 


Speaking of Georgia's interests in 
the eulture of silk, David MePherson | 
(Annals of Commerce) said: “They | 
made a common necessary garden of} 
white mulberry trees for the produe- | 
tien of silk, They produced foreign | 
vinedressers to improve the native! 
vines, which in great abundance run | 
up the tallest trees, and bear small. 
grapes, and they have also sent thith- | 
er many sorts of vines from Eu. | 
repe; as also some Piedmontese shkill- | 
ed in winding of silk and tending the | 
silk worms. For several years also 
they and other lords and gentlemen by 
subseription maintained a traveling 
professor of botany for collecting the 
most precious plants and seeds in va- 
rious American climates, to be trans- 
ported to Georgia... .” 

A postscript to a letter from Mr. 
(auston, regfirding things that were | 
grown in Georgia “ .. . T have also! 
sent pursuant to the Trustees orders: | 
A cask of Acorns mark'd GC, and 
the Produets of the Ever Green Oak | 
Vs hich here eall’d the Water Oak. | 
There is another sort 


Silk-Worm Culture 


is 
of Ever Green | 
(jak which we eall the live Oak, but | 
1 eco'd not get any of that kind of | 
Mast this vear. 
“In a lesser Cask T have sent some | 
of the Earth this kind of Oak flour- 
ishes very well in and ye adjoining to 
the Salt Water.” 
David) Maepherson, 
the products of the 
“Georgia produces a great variety of 
excellent planta and drugs: orange 
frees in some parts of it: great plen- 
tv of horses and black cattle are al 
ready raised; and the Saltzburchers of | 
Khenezer long since raised more corn 
than they consumed. There is plenty 
of wild fowl and also fish on the | 
Const, 


commenting on 
colony, said: 


62 Pounds Produced 


All these circumstances made Eng- 
land more anxious to produce silk in 
(jeorgia, The climate would naturally 
he more like that of Italy, and ng- 
laa felt encouraged over the prospect, 
And if it should work out favorably, 
she could be purchasing ber silk from 
one of her own colonies, and develop 
Ing at the same time a self-supporting 
molony. But the English did not know 
the art of silk culture. They wére 
wise enough, however, to employ. Ital- 
lan teachers fo go to Georgia to teach 
the settlers the of the indus 
trv. So we find a letter from Mr. 
fiincomo Lonigio Comuso (COD. 642. 
page 40) the teacher of the art of silk, 
iikworm — culture, The letter 
shows discouragement, and asks for fn 
lary of 200) pounds vearly for his 
wife and himself Another letter 
(same reference page 48.) PROl) from 
this Italian her whe 
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then | 
which conld be grown and raised at | 


silk | 


une | 


; at 


| brought 
| Oglethorpe and the Spanish forces at | 


not 


first to be sent to the ports in Great} in the late war by the nei 


Britain for inspection before reaching | 


the real market and the consumer. The 


| mother country hoped also that the 


could use the rice in exchange 


| gp | 
for oducts which she of necessity 


had to seek elsewhere. 


In the third year of George II’s| 


reign (Public General Acts A. 16, 
Pp. 559-564) an act 
liberty for carrying rice from Caro-. 
lina in ships built by Great Britain, 
and navigated according to law, freed 
them from the former ruling of taking 
the product to England. This law was 
extended until 1735 at first and later. 
to as late as 1742. Georgia was to! 
have the advantage of using the Caro- 
lina ports, 


Tax Placed on Wines 


Before the passing of this bill, per- 
mitting the colony to sell direct to the 
consumer, and as far back as the reign 
of Queen Anne an act was passed to 
tax the wines and merchandises in or-. 
der to realize a subsidy to increase. 
the tax returns for Her Majesty the 
Queen, and the same was continued 
into the reign of George I. * . .. all 
rice of the growth of production of the 
English plantatiéns in America, Asia 
or Africa, is obliged to be imported. 
into England, Wales, or Bewick upon | 
Tweed, or to some other of the said | 
plantations, under such securities and | 
penalties, as other enumerated goods 
or commodities of the growth, produc- 
tion or manufacture of the said plan-. 
tations. . .” It was thought that thi 
would encourage the agriculture, but, 
instead, it wads a souree of discourage- 
ment. The law mentioned above, which 
relieved the situation brought about 
by the law just quoted, mentioned at 
the last of the law, that “Georgia in| 
America” was to enjoy this 
trade well as Carolina and the 
other colonies affected thereby, 

Although bearing on Georgia's 
cause, there was mere mention of three 
laws passed in the early part of 
George Il’s reign, which had to do 
with the “undertakings” between | 
Spain and Carolina, as based on the} 
relations between England and Spain 
at home. These would be especially in- 

in the conneétions which | 
the military blows hetween 


' 


liberty | 


now 
as 


i 
‘ 
i 
| 


' 


teresting 


the later period than we are studying 
here, 

Rice and silk were not held as be- | 
ing paramount as products permanent- | 
lv, yet they nevertheless bore a major 
part in the legislation which influ-| 
enced the embryo colony, and _ al-| 
though these two gave way to sugar | 


culture and other interests in the way | 
of products, yet they are to be _asso- | 
ciated with the early beginnings of | 
Georgia. 

(The English made a joke eut of 
Georgia's thinking 200 years of history 
was a long existence, They asked if 
Georgia furnished the Orient with its 
first rice seed, or if the Orient helped | 
Georgia get the start, as they, the| 
English, surely had heard, but could | 
recall.) 


Part Six 


Protection and New Gains 


south ; 


| depended 
very location of the colony made such 
/ protection al 


' sending them when they were. ready 
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UCH has been said about Geor- 

gia’s settlement for purposes of. 
protection for the colonies already in 
America, There were reasons too why 
the colonies, should want protection, | 
The Spaniards were stationed on the | 
the French to the west, and | 
Indians everywhere, There were 
groups of negroes who could not be 
upon for loyalty, and the | 


hazard, 

South Cuarolina’s being the most. 
southerly of the I’nglish colonies nat- 
urally made her segk what protection 
that might be available since she was 
so close to the enemy, We have, for 
instance, evidences that the governor 
of Sonth Carolina sent greetings of 
all kinds to the Georgja settlers from 
the first and even entertained them, 


to depart to their final destination, | 
with food and clothes and other sup- | 
plies, Then at a later period (1740) 
when it was necessary for Oglethorpe 
to enter war relations with the NSpan- 
inrds, he wrote a letter to the trustees 
saying that “. . . I acquainted you 
in my last of our taking Fort St. 
Francis, since which we have had 
some further advantages, Carolina 
has voted 120,000 pounds assistance, 
a regiment of foot, a troop of horse 
and the men of war to assist in at- 
tacking the town blockading the cas- 
tle of Auguatine, Pz | 

Now and then South Carolina sent | 
to the colony of Georgia “an honor- 
able gentleman Mr. Bull.” to assist in | 
any way that they might have need 
of and he was to make suggestions 
to the authorities in the Carolina set- 
tement of the conditions existing in 
(Gieorgia. When the charter of Georgia | 
was drawn upa the governor of the 
(‘arolina colony was to have charge 
of Georgia troops, and that 
the latter's militia “shall observe and 
all and directions that 
ll! from time te time be given or 
them bv the said gevernor or com- 
mander-in-chie! ( However. 
(oglethorpe was later appointed to be 
commander-in-chief for the forces in 
South (‘arolina anid (;eorgia.) 


also he 


rh der \ orders 
sha 


’ 
: 
st) 


| Settled for Protection 


The most important argument, how- 
nm with the settle- 
yf Ceorgia protection pur- 

< found in the fellowing quota- | 

taken the charter: 
reas’ o1nfr provinces in 
en have been frequently 
by Indian enemies, more 
ly that of South Carolina, which 
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Although a native of Palo Alto, 
citizen who has 
important part in 
ng of Ceergia, his adopt- 
then has Colonel Benia- 
Lamar Buge. president of the 
‘a. Rirmingham & Coast Rail- 
bending his splendid 
tireless energy toward 
of the vast and 
traversed by the 
he heads, Colonel Bugg 
rendered service te Georgia 
live forever, 
years ago he came 
traffic manager of the 
formed Atlanta, Birmingham 
read with a recerd of 
him which be- 
the Flerida 
PSSS, Such 
ideals and tn- 
lL. Bugg that 
’ the old ” BR. AG 
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Oglethorpe was concerned. The 


hboring 
savages, was laid waste by fire and 
sword and great numbers of English 
inhabitants miserably massacred; and 
our living subjects who now inhabit 
there, by reason of the smallness of 
their numbers, will, in case of a new 
war, be exposed to the late calamities. 
inasmuch as their whole southern fron- 
tier continueth unsettled, and lieth 
open to the said sgvages; and, where- 


as, we think it highly becoming our 
crown and foyal dignity to protect all 
our loving subjects, be they ever so 
distant from us, and to extend our fa- 


therly compassion even to the meanes 
and most infatuate of our people... .” | 


colony’s being settled for protective 
purposes for the colonies already in 
existence, 

An English contemporary. writes. 


“Sonth Carolina from the first felt | 


a gain since Georgia was settled. | 
Their lands have increased to five | 
times their former value. Georgia , 
could not fail to be of great value. 
to us. The British navy, may in its | 
own bays and harbors lie in wait for | 
Spanish galleons or from the French | 
from Mississippi, in going to Euroye | 
from the dangerous gulf of Florida. | 


while the neighboring Spanish port of | | 
thorpe again wrote: 


is aimost choked up. 
with sand.” The trustees erected a. 
fort in the nations of the Upper | 
Creeks, “about 400 miles from the sea. 
and not above 400 miles from the 
nearest French fort in Mississipi. | 
whereby all that tract of country is) 
kept possession of ‘for us.” (Genera! 


St. Augustine 


Oglethorpe’s military expeditions are | 


vividly described in his letters ineclud- | 
ing the relations with the Indians, the 
negroes, and the Spaniards, but these | 
letters give more ¢he results of cir- | 
cumstances than they bear on the be. | 
ginnings of Georgia. so for that rea- | 


‘son, and for lack of space, they had | 


to be omitted from this study.) 


Move Against Spanish 


Whatever is to be said about the. 
reason for settling Georgia being pri- | 
marily for protection of the colonies | 
already in existence, it cannot be over- | 
looked that England was ready still 
to settle for the purpose of the colony | 
of Georgia for its own sake. | 

The lands lying between the most | 
southern points in-South Carolina and 
those most northern boundaries of the— 
possessions of the Spaniards in Flori-| 
da were as yet unclaimed and for the 
most part inhabited only here and 
there by Indians, but no actual settle- | 
ment. The French were to the west | 
in Mississippi, and as the Spaniards | 
could interfere with their ease as the | 
former attempted to cross the gulf 
to the ocean en route to Europe, they. 
too, called the unclaimed location good. | 

The wonder is that they should 
leave it so long without a fight. Eng- 
land certainly considered the under- 
taking of settling Gseorgia as a positive 
quality, since she realized that Spain's | 
coming north meant that her settling | 
there would be a permanent arrange- | 
ment in their behalf. The French 
were somewhat less aggressive at the, 
moment but the only spot left on the | 
Atlantic seaboard could not well be | 
taken by any one country without a_ 
contest. 

England had her various reasons as 
we have enumerated, which made this | 
remaining territory a desirable solu- 
tion for these problems. She took her 


‘own persons who were ready to start 
‘over, and if the government of Eng- 


land could make this start possible, 
they were willing to try it in the new 
colony. Then, on the other hand, Eng- 
land decided on the persecuted Prot- 
estants, and the countries ‘from 
whence they had come, would be in 


sympathy with the movement because 


of their own blood being there. Eng- | 
land's stroke there was that of a mas- . 
ter. 


Self-Protection Needed 


The charter mentions the protective 
qualities which were in the minds of 
the founders of Georgia, yet this quo- 


tation about the powers that were to 


be in the rights of the officers which | 


pointed to train, instruct, exercise and | 
‘govern a qgnilitia for the special de- 


fense and safety of our said colony” 
was of equal importance. It was 
known that this colony in its dan- 
gerous location would have to be a 


protection to itself, and was not ex-. 


pected to exist just to take care of | 
the other colonies nor their interests, | 
it to be considered to have | 
served its purpose when the unques- | 
right of the other colonies 
should be established. 

The charter says further on the sub- | 


ject of Georgia having been founded 


purposes of its own: eo w*s 
to assemble in martial array the in- 
habitants of the said coleny, and to 
lead and eonduct them, and with them ! 
to encounter, expulse, repel, resist 
and pursue, by force of arms, as well 
by sea as by land, within or without 
the limits of our said colony; and also 


ito kill, slay and destroy and conquer, 


by all fighting ways. enterprises and 
means whatsoever, all and any hostile 
mnanner attempt er enterprise the de- 
struction, invasion, detriment or an- 
novance of our said colony, and to use 
and exercise the martial law in time 
of actual war and invasion or rebel- 
lion, in such cases where hy law the. 
same may be used or exercised; and 


‘also from time to time to erect forts | 


and fortify any place or places within 
our said colony. .. .” 

In order to make such a protection | 
possible the charter makes the follow- 
. . to furnish with 
ammunition, provisions 


all necessarv 


‘and stores of war. for offense and de- 


and to commit from time to 
time the custody or government of the 
same to such person or persons as to | 


them shall seem meet: and the said 


forts and fortifications to demolish at | 


theig pleasure: and to take and sur- 
prise, by all wars and means, all and 
every such person or persons, with 
their ships, arms. ammunition and 
other goods, as shall in an_ hostile 
manner invade or attempt the invad- 
ing. Conquering or annoying of our 
said ealony.”’ 


| An Independent Colony 


Whereas the colonial pomt of view 
might have been that of protection for 
the colonies already in America, but 
the English point of view is rather 
that England wanted this territory for 
own and that she undertook the 
colony with that in mind. The char- 
ter says that Georgia was ta be an 
independent province not subject to 
Sonth Carolina, Oglethorpe’s idea 
was that he was to plant the colony 
and to establish and defend it. 

In order to do these things for the 
colony, General Oglethorpe appreciat- 
ed the difficulties which he had to 
‘ight. He watched the Spaniards; he 
on friendly terms with the In- 
dians ty varieus kinds of negotia- 
tions, he gave them food and trinkets. 
would entertain them. but 
Impertant point of these dealings. 
(| the Indians. Although the 
uld be a strong ally. still 
Oglethorpe knew that the 
service they could be depended upon 
to render would have to be discounted 
but even at that they were of more 
than the 600 soldiers whom 
Oglethorpe brought back to the eol- 
eny from England in 17838. The In- 
dians were used often as scouts and 
in this capacity were of most value. 

The defense was primarily for the 
colony of Georgia, certainly as far as 
gen- 
eral was trving to establish the fi- 
nancial standinz of the trustees’ ac- | 
counts, and due to the irresponsibility 
ef the secretary, Mr. Causton, Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe wrote a letter to the’ 
trustees relating the fact that the see- 
retary had let the wines go to the 
persqns who had no money and were 


he 
the 
he res pe ie: 


cPryjce 


permitted later ta pay for the same. 


'are burdened with his desire for t 


others who are willing 


/ utmost 
' private, that could possibly have been 


| ferent 


to worship 


without paying any money back into 
the treasury, but were allowed to dis- 
charge “thé debts by day labor in 
trifling works; whilst money was thus 
squandered the real necessary charges 
of the colony were not defrayed ,. .” 


General Writes Trustees 


Another instance of General Ogle- 
thorpe’s enthusiasm and disappoint- 
ment was that he deplored the fact 
that money should be spent for un- 


This is indicative of the reason for the | "ecessaries while the scout boatmen, 


rangers and others who had defended 


'the colony should have to go unpaid. 


After the secretary's failure in these 
matters, Oglethorpe wrote the trus- 
tees of these persons who had helped 
with the protection of the colony, 


“they are starving whilst the trustees 


owe them money, and yet they were 


not only content to stay i.ntil my ar-| 


rival, but when I told them the trus- 
tees’ circumstances their affection was 
so great that they offered to serve 
on, until the trustees’ affairs were 
amended.” 

Regarding these difficulties, Ogle- 


“Il thanked them, but reduced the 
rangers “since I could not pay them 
with hopes that I could not make 
good: the scout boats I, have for this 
month paid out of my own money, 
since they are absolutely necessary, 
and I will not charge the trustee® 
with new debts.” 

The faith the colonists had in Gen- 


eral Oglethorpe is a beautiful part of 


the early days of Georgia’s beginning. 
The general speaks of this difficulty, 
nbove, as being bad but says that 
there is a worse circumstance than 
that, as he refers to the bad manage- 


ment of the money in the colony * | Clarence Anderson. Savannah: 


“The industrious poor people 
have saved something by frugality. 
have lodged their little all in the 
store, hoping to have provisions from 
thence in their necessity, and now if 
the store cannot pay they must perish 
fof want.” 


trust: 


Troubles Appear 


The letters of General Oglethorpe | senting gardens of yesterday, today | 
f e! and tomorrow: in an accurte, attrac- | 
success of Georgia, and this one is 10! tive manner, in an attempt to lift the | 


| 


| 
| 
; 


leading Georgia 


Women Plan 


Interesting Book on Gardens 


By MRS. ROBERT L. COONEY. 

In the last several years, an in- 
creasing interest in Georgia gardens 
has created a demand for a book. This 
demand is evidenced by the tide of 
tourists that bears down upon us, often 
missing much that is interesting and 
lovely in contemplation of the beaten 
path, was intensified by the meeting 
of the Garden Clubs of America in 
April, 19382; and brought to accom- 
plishment by the celebration of the 
Georgia bicentennial of the current 
year. 


It is fitting that the publication of | 


a volume presenting Georgia gardens 
should be a part of the bicentennial! 
celebration. Gardens perform an im- 
portant function in the growth and 
culture of a ¢community, and contri- 
bute much to the lives of its people. 
It is to be hoped that everything pos- 
sible will be done to have Georgians 
appreciate Georgia and to have. those 
outside the state share in the joy of its 
gardens. 

Forming the hook committee are 


the following: 


Mrs. R. L. Cooney, Atlanta, chair- 
man; Mrs. Phinizy Calhoun, Atlanta: 
Mrs. George Burrus, Columbus; Mrs. 
Jesse Draper, Atlanta; Mrs. Nellie 
Womack Hines, Milledgeville; Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Wimberly De Rerne, Savannah; 
George Street, Mrs. Inman Gray, Mrs. 
Arthur Tufts, Mrs. DeWitt Morton, 


Mrs. James D, Rebinson, and Mrs. P. | 


Thornton Marye.~Atlanta; Dr. TH. 


McHatton, Athens: Mrs. Rodney Co- | 
Davis. | 
and Miss Hattie Rain- | 


hen; Augusta; Miss’. Irene 
Thomasville, 
water, Atlanta. 


The compilation of such a book, pre- 


exception: (Frederica in Georgia, 20th! veil that has curtained them so charm- 


April, 1741) “Notwithstanding 


the | ingly. 


While other states have issued! 


sillyness and disertion of some of our, volumes proclaiming their share in 


inhabitants and 
of the Spaniards, whose private agents 
in Charles Town have heightened every 
uneasiness, J still think this province 


‘is likelier to succeed than ever and be- 


come a strong frontier and useful in 
furnishing all those productions of 
warm countries which we have from 
the Mediterranean and by raising of 
them gives support to persecuted 
Protestants from foreign countries, and 
to be indus- 
trious and do not doubt to accomplish 
the end mentioned in our first pro- 
posal.” 

The outside interferences were like- 
wise an added care to Oglethorpe, but 
in the quotation from a letter of his 
to the trustees, we see that his spirit 
was not broken, “I have reason to 


believe this because we have had the 


both public and 


opposition, 
given by the enemy of the nation, as 
well as by the island’s wickedness and 
folly of our inhabitants and_ the 
jealousy and self interests of neighbor- 
ing colonies. As God has been pleased 
hitherto to overcome all these opposi- 
tions,’ I think from thence we are 
much nore likely to succeed than we 
ew. ft. 

There was no doubt of his willing- 


ness to kéep his own interests upper- 
most if it meant success for the col- 


ony, as expressed here by him, as 
quoted from a letter, “The chief thing 


is to persevere and go on steadily in 


spite of calumny—the weak but ‘poi- 
soned weapons of important enemies. 


In addition he said the three things 


that would insure permanence to the 
colony were: first, to have sent over 
from England married recruits with 


‘industrious wives; second, to get the 


Germans sent over from Rotterdam 
as they did in Philadelphia; third, pro- 
tect the colony with coast guards, 
rangers and continne Indians as usual] 
(and without fhe last of these the 
others would be useless). “If these 
three things are done,” Oglethorpe 
said, “I do not doubt God would bless 
the endeavors with success. We want 
here some men fit for schoolmasters, 
one at Frederica and one at Darien.” 
Men of sober type are further men- 


‘tioned as needed. 


A Sense of Commerce a 


Or THE three countries which had 
the chance at the remaining ter- 
ritory on the Atlantic seaboard, Eng- 
land was the only one who took con- 
structive steps to settle it, and to 
make a home out of it for her own 
subjects who were, for whatever rea- 
son, in need of a new home, and a 
chance to start life over, There were 
these in other countries, if for dif- 
reasons, in need of a new 
chance or place to live their lives 
the way they wanted to live them, and 
since England was willing to add such 
persons to this experiment at her 
own expense with a guarantee for 
the things they desired most—freedom 
7od—she was able to 
get a group of people of stable habits 
of living for the colony who became 


| English subjects with every protection 


that they would have had if born in 
Great Britain. 

Since England became empire-con- 
scious ‘she has had a peeuliar sense 
of commerce, and what she could not 
grow at home she tried to “annex” 
territory which could produce what 
she had need of, and so organizing 
matters that the agriculture or mann- 
facture would be beneficial to both, 
as a mutual profit. 

Whether England 
settle this lone spot 


decided to 


had 


underhand endeavors | 


for protective | 


purposes for the colonies already in| 
existence, or whether she made up her. 


mind to bring all these forces in her 


realm to seek solution in her youngest 
colony, to add not merely new terri- 
tory 
from the rest, which would be brave 


but a new little world apart 
enough to work out her salvation in 
the face of the enemy. we do not know 
—perhaps it was both. Whether she 
~wvould say to those in need to the 
extent that these persons were, “Now 
here ‘is your chance if you think you 
ean go fo the most dangerous spot in 
the New World and if you, after stand- 
ing between them and the enemy, can 
survive the land will be yours. and 
to help you we will give you money 
to get a start, and a man to go with 
you who is a Christian gentleman. 
and by risking eveything in this new 
effort, in which you might succeed, 
you will have, in case ron do, been 
a means of protection to those peo- 
ples who have already established 
their homes, and so in that case you 
will not have lived in vain. even if 
you die in the effort.” The student 
has the right to draw his own concla- 
sions, but their leader lived to see his 
dream a reality. giving his time and 
talents gratis, always believing in 
his project as one planned to do good 
for others. He doubtless cast a long 
giance back across the ocean from his 


-Old World home. while almost facing 


another new world, having waited 
just long enough before going 
to his last home, to see just what his 
Georgia would do in this, her new 
crisis. But when he was going he 
realized that although his little colony, 
once his own life, had not disappoint- 
ei] him, even if she had caused him 
grief. for she had retained the self- 
respect that Oglethorpe had taught 


her. and that she. ton. wae entering. | 


as was he. inte a new life rooted 
and grounded in, and not unlike the 
Oo aS ee 


' 


| 


making the world 
Georgia has been content to enjoy its 
luxuriant Nanksfa roses, clambering 
wistarias and plantings of more pros- 
perous forbearers unexcited by the en- 
terprising activities of its neighbors. 

With the kind expressions of vis- 
itors, the present opportunities are 
not to be overlooked. The desire to 
improve, to restore to plan again, to 
broadcast, is here. The most vivid 


Mrs. | 


impression one carries away from a 
visit to gardens is a conscious recog- 
nition of the ages of culture and cul- 
tivation that have produced them. Ac- 
cording to Duchesne, “A garden of 
genius, a le Notre, only brings to per- 
fection the popular conception of the 


| gardens of his time.” 

| .The book of “Garden History of 
| Georgia” is a compilation of valuable 
| material obtained throughout the state 
_by the writer, as well as a presenta- 
ition of the outstanding gardens of the 
| state, both old and new. Miss Hattie 
| Rainwater of the Atlanta school board 
Is editor, and in the section devoted 
_to school gardens, will undoubtedly 
| stimulate interest in the splendid work 
'she has accomplished. 

The sections on old gardens of the 
state has been completed after much 
research work to insure accuracy. It 
will afford an accurate conception of 
the gardens of the early days of the 
colony, through the War Between the 
‘States. These gardens will be illus- 
trated with detailed and perfect plot 
‘plans by FP. Thornton Marye, with 
legends by Mrs. Marye. 

The modern garden section is the 
work of garden club members. Each 
selected garden is described and beau- 
tifully illustrated so that they can be 
intelligently appreciated or criticized 


‘from afar. Some of the best talent 
‘has been called into the making of 
this book, and is should prove of vast 


more beautiful. | 


| describing the natural gardens, includ. 
ing Stone mountain and the Okefe. 
nokee swamp. Over 100 gardens wii 
be describec. and illustrated, among 


interest to garden enthusiasts in this 
country and abroad. It will be sev- 
ie hundred pages in extent and there 
will be chapters both illuminating and 

delightful. One describing the wealth jcerdllatl Soo PF a BL pinay 
of plant material in Georgia by Dr.|laway’s garden at aliineen, Nirs 
T. H. McHatton. of the department | Robert F. Maddox's Woodhaven. Mrs 


, ° “ee Ps B 1 * ay r ¥ ‘ aa 
of horticulture at the University of healt mabe ee Fr wee ea 
Georgia, is of importance, and another | beautiful in libraries of the ehendey. 


A NEW DEAL! 


In Life Insurance 


FOR THOSE WHO NEED MORE PROTECTION 
BUT WANT IT AT REDUCED OUTLAY 


Economical—permanent—without trick 
features or special restrictions, the con- 
; tract offers the most simple and direct 
solution for the problems of more men 
and women than any policy of which 
we know. It will enable them to pos- 
SesS a Standard article at low cost 
= when better times return. No other 
contract at comparable outlay offers 
comparable features. ; 


+. 


Let us show you this new solution to 
your insurance problem. Call or tele- 
phone, or mail the coupon below. 


Return This Coupon for Detailed Information to 


ROBERT L. FOREMAN, State Agent 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
of Newark, N. J. 


809 First National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


! should like to discuss the features and figures of the new 
type of policy outlined in your announcement. I understand 
that any information from you is given without any cost or 
obligation whatever. 


ADDRESS 
BUSINESS 
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It wasn’t so 


many years ago—as his- 


tory goes—when the klop-klop-klop of 


horses’ hoofs was the musical accompani- 


ment to Atlanta’s most advanced mode of 


personal transportation. 


Modern existence, with its speed and 
rush, demands more efficient, more rapid 


travel—and GETS IT. 


Automobiles 


are much to be desired, 


and assuredly have played an important 
role in hastening humanity at its daily 
tasks. But—for down-town, thick-traffic, 


congested goings and comings in this hur- 
rying age, there is a better way than the 


personal “horseless carriage.” 
Atlantians remember well the day when 


Hi 
LW 
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driving to town in a shiny motor car was 
a gesture of distinction. It was the smart 
and (then) modern thing to do. This 
pleasing practice soon, like Frankenstein, 
created a monster that destroyed its own 
delights, a monster of traffic, dented fen- 


ders, yellow curbs, no-parking signs. 


That’s why modern Atlantians, smart 
Atlantians, use the street car for their 
downtown trips. They’re easy-going, 
swift-arriving and care-free. Economical, 
too. The small sum of seven and one-half 
cents would buy a bargain, even if you 
got nothing more for your money than 
the operator’s willingness to do all your 
traffic-worrying for you. 
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om —— Step With the Progress of Georgia 
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Pictures of Holly-— 
wood stars in natural- 
color photography ab- 
pear in 1933 advertis- 
ing of Coca-Cola Com- 


pany. This one shows 
The vivacious Coca-Cola girl of Claudette Colbert, Par 


today greeted you recently as the 
central figure in 20,000 soda foun- 
tain window displays and on 15,000 
billboard posters that appeared in 
all sections of the country. 


amount star. 


A coy kathing girl of nearly two 
decades ago. Not so stylish now, 
but then she was dressed in the 
‘height of fashion. 


Coca-Cola will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary in 1936. This showe one 
of the handsome! (waliffountains' used'during the days when Coca-Cola was 
celebrating its’ first’ few anniversaries. Coca-Cola bulit the few ecat- 


tered gooseneck fountains of 1886 into an industry of more than 100,000 
modern establishments. 


Above (right) when _ Madam , Lillian Nordica posed for this Coca- Cola 


display! in’ 1904"she was one of "the reigning stars of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 
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Visitors say that Atlanta’s name is linked throughout the world 
with those of Coca-Cola, Bobby Jones, Stone Mountain and Peachtree 
Street. Two of these names are joined in the Coca-Cola spectacular 
sign at Peachtree and Pryor Streets, the only motograph sign in the 
South. 


2 cata: The second automobile owned by the Coca-Cola Company. 
i 2 Ee it was used by the New York office. 
a: eae i 6 903? fs RRO OO ae 


(At Left) A piece of the modern-day equipment used by 
Coca-Cola Bottling Companies. This truck will traneport sev- 
eral hundred cases of 24 botties each. 


Seven out of every ten drug store customers visit the soda fountain, and this de- 
partment? accounts for, nearly, thirtysper, ,centtot{ the store's. total sales volume. These 
facts|have!Been{ established! iby, the U. ss Oenartment of Commerce surveys. - The scene 
above Is at’a” typical “modern” soda fountain. ® 
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The “crowner” In a modern-day 
bottling plant. THis is the final step 
in the bottling process which is car- 
ried in its entirety without the touch ee ates 
of human hands ever reaching the * ie 2s ae elie 
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The interior of a modern-day bottling room, where every precaution is taken to 
Interior of, a Someta vie Ste siant of many years ago, showing th the antiquated « insure cleanliness and purity of product. « * The filling units shown here accommodate 40 
hand-filling equipme lone sa aeerate ter, * * botties at a time and have a-capacity of-420 bottles per- minute. &, 4 
- 
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‘April Was Month of Events 
In Early History of Georgia 


By BEVERLY WHEATCROFT, 
Secretary, Georgia Library Acsuelstinn. 


April was an eventful month in the early life of Georgia. — Bev- 
erly Wheatcroft, secretary of the Georgia Library Association 
piled an interesting calendar of some of the more momentous occurrences 


during April, from 1735 to 1819. 


They are as follows: 


1733—Aprif 18—The trustees received from an unknown source a beau- 


tiful communion cup and platter for the colony at Savannah. 


4734—April 


terpreters. 


the Indians so that they would supply teachers and missionaries. 


7—Oglethorpe sailed for England on the Oldsborough, 

accompanied by the Indian chief, Tomochichi; his wife, Scenawke; 
his adopted son, Toonahowi, and other chiefs, 
Oglethorpe’s object was to interest the English people in 
He 


took with him eight pounds of silk to show what the silk industry 


amounted to. 
41735—April 


proval of his recommendations, 
rum, in the colony and these became law. 


law. 
1737—April 


ioners.’ 


This was presented to Queen Charlotte for a dress. 

3——-The council notified General Oglethorpe of their ap- 
forbidding slavery and the use of 
Georgia’s first prohibition 


4—John Wesley, writing in his journal, said in part, “| 
began learning Spanish in order to converse with my Jewish parish- 


1741—April 15—-The colony is divided into two counties—Savannah and 
Frederica; William Stephens is made president of the latter. 
1742—April 30—Thomas Stephens (son of William Stephens) claiming 


that he represented the people of Georgia petitioned the House of 


Commons, urging the need of negro slaves. 


1750—April 


—St. George's Society was organized for the purpose of 


caring for orphans and widows (later it became the Union Society.) 
Three of the five original members were Benjamin Sheftall, Israelite; 
Richard Milledge, Episcopalian; Peter Tondee, Catholic. 


1751—April 
1763—April 

Mr. James Johnson, 
the colonies. 


—Henry Parker became second president of Georgia. 
7—The first issue of the Georgia Gazette was published by 
It was the eighth newspaper to be printed in 


1768—April 11—Benjamin Franklin was appointed agent ‘‘to represent, 
solicit, and transact the affairs of the Colony of Georgia in Great 


Britain.” 
1772—April 


—The eighth general assembly was dissolved by the act- 


ing governor, in obedience to royal command. This act was regarded 
-as “unjustifiable interference with the legislative privilege.” 


1776—April 


—The provincial congress adopted a provisional consti- 


tution and named Archibald Bulloch as president and commander in 


chief of Georgia. 
1812-—April —Josiah Tattnall, 


ceived his appointment as midshipman. 


He thus became the first republican head of the state. 


future Confederate commodore, re- 


when using the memorable phrase, 
assisted the British ships at the mouth of the Pei-Ho river. 


1816—April 


—The steamboat Enterprise, owned by Mr. 


He became famous in 1859 
‘Blood is thicker than water,” he 


Howar 


of Savannah, made a trip up the Savannah river, at.the rate of four 


miles an. hour. 


1819—April 6—Steamboat Savannah, in command of Captain Moses 
Rogers, arrived from New York. 


‘Commission Heads Busy 


telling World of Georgia 


By PASSIE FENTON OTTLEY. 

The bicentennial birth year of Geor- 
_gia, just now getting into full ob- 
servance, is the only centennial cele- 
bration of our state that anyone now 
‘living can ever see. Certainly none of 
use were here in 1833 for Georgia's 
one hundredth birthday party. and it 
is fairly certain that not even the 
Bicentennial Babie@ of today will be 
here to celebrate Georgia’s three bun- 
dredth anniversary in the year of our 
Lord 2083. 

So it is now or never for those of 
us who love and would honor our own 
state (whether by birth or by adop- 
tion) in this two hundredth birthday 
vear. Of course Georgia will have a 
two hundredth birthday whether her 
sons and daughters treat the occasion 
with consideration or not—we all 
know that not noticing a_ birthday 
does not keep it from happening. But 
Georgians and friends of Georgia are 
certainly not going to let the baby 
eed in the family of 13. original 
colonies have an uncelebrated bicen- 
tenpial. The proof is that in the 
secant six weekg since the actual birth- 
day on February 12, 1933, more than 
3.000 bicentennial celebrations have 
heen already held in Georgia, and this 
ratio will be continued through spring 
——summer and fall of the birthday 
year which has been announced to 
extend from February 12 to Thanks- 
iting. These 3.000 observances have 


heen held in churches, schools, clubs, | 


groups and organizations of all 
kinds and actually reported (many 
with photographs) to Director Albert 
R. Rogers, at the bicentennial head- 
quarters in the Atlanta National 
Bank building. 

Director Knows Georgia. 


small executive committee located in 
Atlanta. 

And so the immense work of in- 
forming Georgia and the world of 
the special significance of 1933 is be- 
in; carried on with splendid response 
and ever-growing enthusiasm. An im- 
portant point to be noted here, how- 
ever, is that when the general assem- 
bly of Georgia created a bicentennial 
commission it provided no funds to 
carry on the work, the commission 
was instructed to do nor has any 
money been provided by the assembly 
up to this time. This puts the 200th 
birthday celebration squarely up to 
Georgians themselves. The commis- 
sion’s plan contemplates bicentennial 
celebrations all over the state to be 
financed by their own lecal groups 
and a part of the commission's serv- 
ice is to promote the organization and 
functioning of bicentennial county 
units everywhere through Georgia, 
which shall form and carry out such 
plans as they see fit. There must, 


nce 


Indeed, it is from this headquarters | 


of the commission that the inspira- 


tion and information for these cele- | 


brations already accomplished and 
vet to come is constantly pouring out. 


Director Rogers is a tireless and ex- | 


perrenced worker, who has put over 
many of the biggest celebrations in 
the country. He has in addition a gen- | 
nine enthusiasm for his work, and. 
for the time being he is a thoroughly 
saturated salufion of Georgia history 
and tradition. It is easy to thrill over 
the early history of Georgia if one 
knows it, and our voung people espe- 
cially are now dramatizing their be- 
ginings as they never have before, and 
net the past alone is taking life and 
form in our own minds, but those rare 


—_ 


ne 


and varied + ifts, charms and advan- 
ages which have given to Georgia its 
title of Empire State are being pub- 
licised threugh the medinm of this 
two hundredth bh rth day and spread 


abroad thr ugh the length and breadth | 
Of our great country 
If properly used this bicentennial 
eecasion will put the state of Georgia 
+} . 
he map as it never has before 
heen | ced ana Will bring here 
oh Sj | ne St} Ty ner anil Aufuma 
tis rw hie mr < Visitors who wi | thus 
become our fri ends, Much can be done 
fer the present benefit of (,eorgia- —if 
Wwe care fo use the OPPOriuniley the 
hy “PNreNNnial iffordse as« the hicent en- 


, 
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w hat the Leaders Are Doing. 
What is the bicentennia! commission 
| being carried 
The general assembly of Georgia 
at a former session created a bicen- 
‘nnial commission charged with the 
duty of securing from the people-of 
(;eorg:@ & proper and adequate ob- 
servance of the Sia’ s tht h Anviver- 
sarv with a due renand for suitable 
expioitation of the many attractions 
Georgia has offer today. This com- 
mission Was appointed by Governor 
Russell and began its work some 
months ago with Pleasant Stovall and 
Gordon Saussy, of Savannah. as presi- 
dent and secretary. and Willis A 
Sntton and Gu, W oolford af Atlanta 
as Vice president and treasurer. Head- 
quarters for the COMMISSION Were set 
up at the capital of the state with 
Albert R. Rogers. as director in charge 


and Mr. Sutton as chairman of a: women were with us today they would 


a 


however, be a central fund to carry 

on headquarters and supply informa- 

tion, inspiration, direction and ex- 

ploitation for what may he made the 

most helpful and profitable historic 

celebration yet given in our country. 
Plan of Finance. 


How shall this headquarters work 
in its innumerable ramifications be 
financed? The commission has formed 
one plan by which a number of indi- 
viduals can unite in service for their 
state and not infringe toe greatly upon 
locsl plans. The patrons’ committee of 
200, corresponding with Georgia's 
life-span, will make a gift of $250 


each to carry on the expenses of op- 
eration and promotion at bicentennial 
headquarters, from May, 1932, when 
the preliminary work began, through 
November, 1933, which will mark the 
bicentennial’s triumphal close. Invi- 


tations for membership on this pa-'! 
| trons’ committee of 200 are. being | 
sent to Georgians and friends of Geor- | 


gia whose names have been suggested 


to headquarters by the 50 or more | 
state organizations of men and wom- 
en who make up the advisory coun: | 


cil of the bicentennial. More nomina- 
tions are requested from Georgians 
interested to make such suggestions. 

‘These patrons, as the name implies, 
will make possible the proper, ade- 


as com- 


their attendants and in- 


ion LORS PRREIVA! 
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Perceval, Earl of Egmont, ° 


Suonsered Colony in Britain 


a - 
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jmont (“County Cork in the Peerage of 


John, Lord Viscount Perceval, first 
Earl of Egmont, was first president 
of the trustees for founding the col- 
ony of Georgia. 

The Earl of Egmont did for the 
colony of Georgia in England what 
the founder, General Oglethorpe, did 
for the colony in Georgia. He was 
born at Burton, the county of Cork, 
in Ireland, in 1683, the late of his 
birth is stated variously as the 12th 
and the 22d of July. His membership 
in parliament was from the County 
Cork lasting from 1708 to 1715; was 
member of parliament for Hardwick 
1722-1734; created Baron / Perceval, 
of Burton county, Cork,” April 21, 
1715, and Viscount Perceval, of Ken- 
turk, unty Cork, February 25, 
hee -17T2 n both in the peerage of Ire- 
and. , 

He was not created Earl of Eg- 


Ireland’) until November 6, 1733, aft- 
er he had been appointed the place of 
the first president of trustees for 
establishing the colony of Georgia in 
America at the time the charter was 
drawn up June 9, 1732. 

Married Catherine Parker. 
June 10, 1710, Lord Perceval was 
married to Catherine, oldest daughter 
of Sir Philip Parker, second barrister 
of Erwarten, Suffolk. Their children 
who lived were John, who succeeded 
his father at the latter’g death, be- 
coming then the second barl of Eg- 
mont, Catherine and Helena. The first 
Earl died May 1, 1746, having sur- 
vived his wife two years. 

Burke’s “Peerage and Baronetage,” 
by Sir Bernard Burke, C. B, and L.L. 
B.; Ashworth P. Burke, published 
1931, says that the line is dormant: 
“Since the death af Charles John, 
ninth Earl of Egmont, which event 
occurred 10 January, 1929, the suc- 
cession to the Earl of Egmont has 
not been established.” With some ef- 
fort it has been determined that there 
is a present Earl of Egmont despite 
the record given above. 

The following material was agquired 
by and through the efforts of a fellow 
traveler met last summer on a Brit- 
ish boat, the Majestic. It was she 


following information, which was giv- 
en by a barrister in Canada, ‘The 
present Earl of Egmont is one George 
Percival, who was born and brought 
up on a ranch in Canada, The father 
inherited the title with the family 
estate in England some years ago, and 
removed with his son, the present earl, 
to England, where he died last sum- 
mer. 

“The present earl and his father 
found life uncongenial in the old coun- 


quate and helpful observance of Geor- 


gia’s bicentennial and their generosity | 


will constitute a service to their state 
as dignified and actual as distinction 
in war, art, politics or letters. Many 
of these patrons’ gifts, indeed. will 
involve actual self-sacrifice, and will 
be for that reason the more valuable 
to Georgia and the more gratifving to 
the givers. If we love someone it is 
a joy to do something that costs in 
their behalf. There are hosts of Geor- 
gians and friends of Georgia. who. 
would gladly do far more for Georgia | 
if circumstances would permit. But | 
certain it is that one person or group | 
for each of Georgia's vears will have | 
the wish and find the means to serve | 
the state in this necessary way at 
this important epoch in her history. 
Patrons places may be taken under 
four heads as follows: Individuals 
(Mr. and Mrs., if desired), memorials, 
organizations, institutions, | 
A Memorial Tablet. 

The genera! assembly has authorized | 
the placing in the state capitol of a'! 
tablet which will memorialize the bi- 
centennial of Georgia and will carry 
the names of the patrons’ committee 
as a “permanent roll of honor of those 
who by their gracious liberality made 
possible this great cel lebration in the 
istory of the state.” This just recog- 
nition is no mean honor. This tablet | 
will carry many notable names but | 
every name will represent love for and | 
generosity to Georgia. The memorial 
plan is especially appealing. There 
could be no finer or more suitable 
place t enshrine the names of older 
Georgians who have mightily served 
their day and generation and gone on 
to their reward. If those men and 
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American Savings Bank 


140 PEACHTREE STREET 


Surplus and Undivided Profits........ $130,000 


Organized 1886 
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'to their state. 


try and the present earl, who is about 

91 years of age, returned to Canada, 

having recently ensued a local girl.” 
Last Earl Lives in Canada. 

A Canadian newspaper of late says, 

in part: “The Earlidom of Egmont is 


JOHN LORD VISCOUNT PERCEVAL. 


of that honor.” At the accession of 


who gave the clews which led to the |’ 


sharing the vicissitudes of these troy- 
bulous times. This ancient title 1 
passing under the influenc’ of Can- 
ada’s much-praised vast open spaces | 
in her western domain. When the'| 
tenth earl fell heir to the estate, with | 
its castles and broad acres, he was) 
operating a ranch in Alberta, and it 
was with some reluctance that he and 
his young son returned to the ances- 
tral halls. The estate was heavily in 
debt: the new earl had little liking | 
for the social life that had -opened be- , 


;| perpetuate the memory and the valu- 
_able work done by the first Earl of 


| portrait, the earl was an exponent of 


fore him; his son was a young growth 
transplanted to unsuitable soil, and 
both longed for the freedom of the 
ranch.” @ 

Sometime ago the son, still a minor, 
fell -heir to the title at his father’s 
death, which occurred as the result of 
an automobile accident. Instead of 
staying in England he returned to 
Canada to make his home permanent- 
ly there. “There is no difficulty in 
understanding that a boy born and 
reared on a western ranch would be 
ill at ease in one of ‘the stately homes 
of England.’ He is not ‘to the manner 
born’ nor adaptable to the customs of 
the manor, as the facetious would say, 
Anyway, this youthful and democratie 
notbleman seems to have his mind on 
the Canadian west rather than the 
ancient home of the Percevals.” It was 
hoped that a photograph ef the pres- 
ent Earl of Egmont might be secured 
to use in connection with the first 
Earl of Egmont, the direct ancestor of 
this one. 

Sir John and Lady Perceval, the 
parents of the first Earl of Egmont, 
died in the early boyhood of their son. 
In 1691, at the age of 8 years, he 
succeeded his elder brother, Edward, 
as fifth baronet; seven years later he 
was sent by his guardian to Westmin- 
ster to school. In 1699 Perceval went 
to Magdalen College, Oxford, to school 
but left two years later without tak- 
ing a degree 

Did ‘Valuable Work. 

At the accession of George I, Per- 
ceval became a member. of Ireland’s 
new privy council. He, together with 
other Irish peers, petitioned the Eng- 
lish king not to subject Irish parlia- 
ment. This request was not granted 
nor was the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Irish house of lords. When he 
was made Viscount Perceval he was 
granted a fee of 20 marks payable 
out of the Irish exchequer “in support 


George II, Perceval was sworn in, for 
the third time, as member of the Irish 
privy council. (House of commons, 
vol. 21, pages 3387-338; Journal of 
the Irish house of lords, vol, il, 
pages 454ff.) 

Perceval, as president of the trus- 
tees, was to take the interest of the 
colony in England that Oglethorpe 
did for the colony in America. The 
former held that position for only the 
one year, and, according to the char- 
ter, the president was to serve only 
one year at a time and was not to 
succeed himself, still he remained in- 
terested in the colony, and the jour- 
nals he kept about the colony are the 
chief source-record of the celony. We 
are told he superintended the coloniz- 
ing of Georgia withholding “neither 
money, time nor influence in his cease- 
less efforts to advance what he con- 
ceived to be the best interests of the 
province.” The interests of the De- 
Renne and the Wormsloe families 
have done more than any others to 


a 


Egmont, 
As can be seen in the wig of his 


style and show, yet he was also a 
man of superior intelligence. He was 
a representative in parliament from 
Ireland, and his peerage came from 
his native country. However, three 
times he was offered peerage by Eng- 
land, but declined to accept. 


he first to answer this meed of their 

state. Those who leve them still can 

here memorialize their long devotion | 

i 
For individuals it is a real oppor- 

| tunity to give even if it hurts to show 


how truly our hearts beat for this| tions of our collegeé and tniversities 
should arrange to have their “names 


garden spot of earth which from the | 
moutains to the sea never looked more 


| gia’s two hundredth year. 


beautiful than in this spring of Geor- 


Surely we can say as of Cleopatra, 
“Age cannot wither her—nor custom 
stale her infinite variety”’—— 

Large and important state organi- 
zations should ¢laim a place upon this 
tablet and surely the alumni associa- 


in 
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USEFUL 
TO GEORGIA 
tor 67: Years: 
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As the state of Georgia celebrates its 200th 
anniversary .....200 years of progress, growth 
and achievement..... The First National Bank 
of Atlanta looks back over a career of useful- 
ness of more than two-thirds of a century to 
the people of Atlanta and Georgia. 


Millions of Dollars 
for Georgia’s Progress 


t 


The history of this bank has always been entwined and 
interwoven with the progress of Georgia. It has loaned 
millions of dollars in support of Georgia’s agriculture, 
trade and industry. ... Today, as always, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta welcomes applications for loans 
from individuals, firms, corporations and institutions of 
Atlanta, Georgia, and the Southeast which can be han- 
dled on a sound and current repayment basis. 


As Atlanta has risen from Civil War devastation to a 
great Southern Metropolis—and as Georgia, the Empire 
State of the South, has steadily developed its resources 
—this bank has kept pace with their continued progress. 
In this bicentennial year, we rededicate our large re- 
sources and complete facilities to continued usefulness 
and look forward to increasing service to the upbuild- 
ing of our city, state and ¢ section. 
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FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of Atlanta 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $12,000,000 


Savings Accounts. . . Trusts 


Checking Accounts 
Commercial and Personal Loans 


* 


MEMBERS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA GROUP 


The First National Bank of Atlanta 
The Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta The First National Bank & Trust Co. in Macon 


The National Exchange Bank, Augusta § The First National Bank, Rome 
The Fourth National Bank, Columbus The Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., Sgvannah 
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OF GEORGIA 
UBSERVING EVENT 


40 Families Who Follow- 
ed Oglethorpe Were 
Among Earliest Settlers 


By RABBI ISAAS EF. MARCUSON, 
of Macon, 


The celebration of the Bicentennial 
of the Settlement of Georgia finds 
the Jewish citizens of this state tak- 
ing part as Geofgians, but in addi- 
tion rejoicing at the part their an- 
cestors played in the settlement of 
the colony. 

Abont the time that Oglethorpe 
was bestirring himself in the interest 
of those who were suffering in debt- 
ors’ prisons, the London Jewish com- 
munity found itself overwhelmed by 
refugees from 
of Europe, refugees forced from their 
homes by persecution and_ intoler- 
ance. These unfortunates had no 
means of livelihood and had become 
a burden on the London community. 
No doubt some of them, too, had 
found their way into the debtors’ 
prison. 

Planned to Colonize. 

It was, therefore, decided that some 
of them should be sent to the new 
land and on September 21, 1732, a 
commission was to Anthony 
Da Costa, Frances Salvador and Al- 
vera Lopez of London, “to 
take subscriptions and collect money 
for the purposes of the charter.” 
There seems to have been a misun- 
derstanding between this committee 
and the trustees. The trustees de- 
mended that the money collected be 
turned into their treasury, while the 
of Jews interpreted the 
permission to mean that the money 
should be used to settle Jews in the 
colony without any help of the trus- 


tees, 


issued 


Suaso, 


committee 


In January, 1733, the trustees of 
the new colony having learned of the 
intention to settle Jews in the col- 
ony, directed their secretary to wait 
upon Da and his colleagues 
and demand that they surrender their 
commission. They stated that Jews 
had been sent to Georgia contrary to 
the intentions of the trustees and that 
this might be of ill consequence to the 
colony, for, according to their re- 
strictions, oppressed Protestants only 
were eligible to become members of 
the colony and receive grants of land, 
while Jews and Roman Catholics were 


Costa 


to be excluded, It is interesting to 
note, however, that the charter of 
June 9, 1732, for the establishment 


of a colony in Georgia did not exclude 
Jews, 
40 Families Arrive. 

“It established and ordained that 
there shall be liberty of conscience 
allowed to all persons resident with- 
in the previnee and that all such per- 
sons except papists shall have free 
exercise of 

Oglethorpe 
1783. He had 


laid his new 


religion.” 
arrived in 

searcely 
city when 


out A vessel 


hearing 40 Jewish families arrived in| 


the names are 


history. 


Savannah. Many of 
still familiar in Savannah 
Abraham Minis with his 
Leah and Esther, Benjamin 
and his wife were 
This was not according to the 


AMON, 


came, 


taste of the trustees in London. They | 


rebuked Oglethorpe who gave them a 
cordial reception, They protested that 
the colony would be overrun by Jews 
and demanded that they be excluded. 

Oglethorpe replied, “To have done 


so would have been to strip the col-| 


ony of some of its most moral, worthy 
industrious citizens.” 

settlers seemed to 
for the record 
the 
many as 30 


and 
Some of these 
affluent 


have been 


shows that one of 
chased as farms. 
ly of Spanish and 


zius, a Protestant clergyman who ar- 
rived in the colony in 1734 with Prot- 
estant refugees from Salzburg, we 
learn that there were Jews who un- 
derstood the German language and 
who spoke “high German.” 

He later says explicitiy that some 
of the Jews called themselves Span- 
ish and Portuguese while others called 
themselves German Jews. 

Feared Jewish Majority. 

Where t! German 
from and when they arri\ 
ords do not show. It 
the fami: 
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the various countries | 


February, | 
settled and | 


daughters, | 
Sheftall | 
those who. 


groups pur-! 
This | 
group seemed to have consisted entire- | 
Portuguese Jews. | 
From the journal of the Rev. Mr. Bol-' 


ed the rec-| 
was generally 


been pre-| 


served shows nothing but Spanish and! 
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iearmed from the words of : 


William B. Stevens (History of Geor- 
gia, I, 104 1847): “Though in the 
narrow views which then influenced 
the trustees, they deplored their ar- 
rival in the colony, we, looking back 
through the vista of 100 years, can 
aver that their settlement in Savan- 
nah was a benefit to Georgia “and 
while the trustees were expending 
large sums in subsisting slothful and 
discontented emigrants whose idleness 
weakened and whose factions almost 
ruined their scheme of benevolence, 
these descendants of the ‘Father of 
the Faithful’ asking for no charity, 
clamorous for no peculiar privileges, 
demanding from the trustees nothing 
but the freeholds which their money 
purchased, proved their worth by 
services of real value and by offices 
‘of real devotion.” 
Jew Taught Silk Culture. 

The first white child born in the 
settlement was Philip Minis, son of 
Abraham Minis. However, between 
the years 1740 and 1750, conditions 
became critical in Georgia. The Jews 
;and Roman Catholics who had been 
'admitted to the colony were denied 
the right of citizenship and many of 
them left the colony and went to the 
Carolinas. Se completely was the col- 
ony decimated that the congregation 
in Savannah which had been organ- 
ized in 1733 was dissolved because 
there were insufficient Jews to sup- 
port it. By 1750 many had returned 
j}and the silk culture which seemingly 
_had been neglected received a new 
impetus. 

An Italian Jew by the name of 
Joseph Ottolenghi was sent to the 
colony to aid in its development. Dur- 
ing the days of the American Revo- 
lution Georgia Jews assisted nobly. 
Philip Minis advanced the sum of 
$7,000 to pay the Virginia and North 
Carolina troops who were fighting 
on Georgia soil. Many Jewish names 
are found on the list of those dis- 
qualified from holding any office in 
the province because of their activity 
in the movement for freedom from 
England. 

The Savannah congregation received 
a letter from George Washington 
upon his inauguration as first presi- 
dent thanking the members for their 
patriotic services. It is interesting to 
note that the spirit of Georgia was 
broad enough in those early days to 
form a unique, non-sectarian charity 
organization, the Union Society, com- 
prised of Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews, which still maintains an or- 
phanage in Savannah. The Jews of 
Georgia can well look back with rev- 
erence and pride to their forefathers 
who contributed much of their ener- 
gy and resources to the building of 
the colony of Geotgia. 


ELABORATE PLANS 
MADE BY ELBERT 


“Homecoming Week” To 
Be Celebrated at Elber- 
ton;; Museum Planned. 


ELBERTON, Ga., April 23.—E)l- 
bert county, rich in colonial history, 
will observe the state bicentennial on 
May 10 with ‘an elaborate program. 
‘The week including this date has been 
set apartas “Homecoming Week,” and 
every person who was born or who 
has lived in Elbert county and is now 
living, has been invited to return for 
the week. 

On Wednesday, May 10, the morn- 
ing especially will he given over to 
a flower and music festival. For this 
occasion flowers will be banked 
around the park in the center of the 
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Original Birth C ertificate of Georgia 
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Oglethorpe, and the equally popular fallacy that the youngest of the original 13 states was named for King 
George Il of England, are disproved by the above map, which is dated 1712—-21 years before Oglethorpe 


landed. 
colony was named. 
“Carolina.” 


ing Georgia, thence westward to the Mississippi river. 


King George the First then sat on the throne of England, and it was for him that the then newest 
The name ‘Georgia’ may be seen on the old map slightly before the first letter of 
Also may be seen the record of.the old Spanish trail, beginning deep in south Florida, travers- 


square, and a flower pyramid erected 
in each of the four squares of the 
park. The Elbert County Singing 
Convention will furnish appropriate 
music and songs during the day. In 
the afternoon there will be a huge 
parade of floats, each depicting some 
phase of the evolution of travel from 
the birth of the state to the present 
day. It will be headed by an old- 
fashioned oxcart and the latest auto- 
mobile model will bring up the rear. 
This also will commemorate the fact 
that the first four-wheel vehicle ever 
brought into Georgia was brought by 
John White into Elbert county. 


At night a pageant will be given, 
depicting various historic events of 
the atate and county. This will be 


held in the outdoor ampitheater just 


below the Old Town Spring adjoining 
the Central High school grounds. 
Among facts to be depicted will be 
Ruckersville, home of the first mil- 
lionaire and bank in Georgia. The 
grandfather of Mrs. Corra Harris 
transported $150,000. in currency in 
the foot of his bugsy from Milledge- 
ville to Ruckersville and deposited it 
in the Bank of Ruckersville to the 
state’s credit. The old safe used was 
in existence up to a few years ago, 
and efforts are being made to have 
it on exhibition. 

In addition, four of Georgia’s dead 
towns will be honored in the pageant. 
These are Dartmouth, Petersburg, Ed- 
inborough and Alexandria. ? 

The grave of Dan Tucker, made fa- 
mous in song, is in Elbert county, 


and both 

shown. 
During 

opened in 


the week 


his life and grave will be 


there will be 
the Brown building a mu- 


seum wherein will be: shown many 
and varied articles, books and manu- 
scripts of great historical value. The 
people of the county have been re- 
quested to place their antiques and 
colonial relics especially in the mnu- 


seum for exhibition. 


Newspaper and 


magazine articles will give sketches 
of various incidents of Elbert county 


history. 


County Historian John H. MeIn- 
tosh has compiled a very complete 
history of Elbert county, and it will 
be one of the interesting things to 


be seen in the museum. 


. 


storm and tempest. 


another. 


of our colony. 


a little. band of one hundred and sixteen. 


by possibly hostile Indians. 
must henceforth be the product of qur own hands. 
colony to the Empir 


been richly develope 
u d carried forward. 


May I speak for Oglethorpe! 


‘That spirit I believe has been the heritage of Georgia and its people. 
It carried on through the Revolutionary War. It carried on through the dire Reconstruc- 
tion Period, following the War Between the States. It is the spirit which builded Georgia from my small 
e State of the South. 


‘Today, you men and women of Georgja are facing your own problems. 


2 


Thus did 1 dream that Oglethorpe might send to us a message on this, his Bicentennial 
Anniversary——a message of courage, of cajm and collective action. 


Dhe MAN-ON- THE “STREET 
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or OGLETHORPE? 


| SAT and dreamed the other evening of the things which James Edward Oglethorpe might say to 
us, could he but return from the dim past of two hundred years gone by. 


‘‘Men and women of Georgia, two hundred years ago we landed on the shores of the Savannah River, 
For seemingly endless days we had sailed the ocean, facing 
We landed in a wilderness, in a.strange land, filled with unknown terrors, peopled 
We had not even a roof over our heads—our homes, our food, our clothing, 
But we were a united group, fully conscious of our 
| own problems and fully aware that we must face these problems calmly and with dependence one on 


the! 


It carried us on in the building 


But unlike my little band 


oa 
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DRY DOCK AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Built By j 


MacDougald Construction Co. 


M.,D.&S.RailwayPlays Big 
Part in Development of 
Middle Georgia Section: 


Progressive Communities Along Line Between Macon 
and Vidalia---Fast and Adequate Service to 
All Markets Provided Through Road’s. * 


Connections. 


= - 
er 


‘ 


and Wilkinson. Every few miles along the M., D. 
& S. there is a hustling community. Six miles is 
the greatest distance between any two of the com- 
munities. on the line, while several are only two 
and three miles apart. Exactly one mile separates 
the communities of Allentown and Danville, the 
home of the first president of the road, Honorable 
Dudley M. Hughes. 4 


OWN IN MIDDLE GEORGIA is a 92-mile rail- 

road, stretching across some of the state’s 

most fertile fields, that has a rightful claim 
to prominent mention in any history of transpor- 
tation in the Empire State of the South. 


It is known as the M., D. & S. to the citizens 
of the territory it serves, or, in more dignified 
parlance, Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad. 
Macon and Vidalia are its termini. The Macon, Dublin & Savannah railroad prides 
itself on dependable and fast schedules between 
the central west and Florida, Florida citrus fruits 
and vegetables being among the principal commod- 
ities handled. The road also makes practically 
the same fast schedules in the opposite direction 
on all commodities from western points to Florida 


and south Georgia points. 


Compared with the major systems of the coun- 
try, the importance of the M., D. & S. is micro- 
scopic. As a Short line railroad, however, the 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah takes its place in the 
front rank as a connecting link of major impor- 
tance, and is a trade outlet and developer for one 
of the richest sections of the State. 
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The M., D. & S. is a railroad, built for service, Connects With Seaboard e's 

and as a citizen of the twenty-three communities The principal connection of the M., D. & S. 

it touches, in 1932 it paid $15,027 in taxes to | is at Vidalia with the Seaboard Air Line for Savan- ! 

cities, towns and counties out of a total tax pay- | nah and other points east and south, It also con- 

ment of $19,116 made during the year. nects at Vidalia with the Georgia & Florida Rail- 

way for Augusta and points east and southwest 

A Georgia Corporation Georgia points. 

; Those who operate the road and those whom At Dublin the M.. D.-& §. connects wae Oe ; 
tne rene Serves si prone ot the os thet apd Wrightsville & Tennille railroad and at Macon with 2 
Georgia corporation. The principal offices of the the Central of Georgia railroad, Geuthens AEE ; 


Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Company are 
in Macon. J. S. Crews is in charge of operation 
and G. H. Whitaker is traffic manager. 


Georgia Southern & Florida railway and Georgia § 
Railroad, thus supplying fast and adequate outlets 5 
for an important territory to all markets. 5 


As railroads go, the M., D. & S. is compara- 
tively new. The company was incorporated under 
the general laws of the State of Georgia on August 
6, 1385, as the Macon & Dublin Railroad Company 
and for the purpose of constructing and operating 
a railroad between Dublin and Macon, a distance 


The M., D. & S. serves a section of which all 
Geergia is justly proud. The territory comprises $ 
one of the most fertile agricultural sections of 5 
Georgia, reaching the country of magnificent farms ? 
where the land is well adapted to the raising of ) 
cotton, corn, peanuts, velvet beans, potatoes and } 


of 54 miles. tobacco and also live stock. ; 
| 

The name was changed to Macon, Dublin & O ding C he ? 
Savannah Railroad Company on May 31, 1890, and utstanding Communities 
» 


Various communities are outstanding. Laurens 
county, for instance, of which Dublin is the county 5 
seat, is one of the most important cotton centers § 
of the state. Along the M. D. & S. there is a § 
good production of lumber and naval stores. Prob- 5 
ably the principal product on the road is large $ 
deposits of clay and kaolin. Several mines have 4 
been opened up and are now in operation and 


on June 12, 1902, the home offices were moved 
from Dublin to Macon, 


Actual construction work on the M., D. & S. 
was begun August 17, 1885, just eleven days after 
the company was incorporated, but it appears to 
have been discontinued during the following May 
and not resumed until about June 1, 1890. 
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Construction of the line from Macon to Dublin | there : sig ” of Meg os . $ 

° 4 ° j ‘ - ] 

} was carried on to completion during December, | t’¢mendous future developmen $ 

: ) 

891. It was not until April, 1901, that construc- Ss, Ee : ¢ 

> $ ; , os Dublin is listed in the 1932 year book of the $ 

2. tion was resumed in order to carry out the original — 

a? a state department of agriculture as one of the 18 4 

; idea of providing a short cut for freight from 6 te ettlnk hasta a eoneheee aaa 
; ia ci ,000. 

> Macon to Savannah. This work was continued cores Cnwe g 2 pop ; 

ril, , when the road was com- ie : , 5 

mY SOS DE ee eee Wilkinson is one of the few Georgia counties > 


: lin and ; , 
pleted over the 38 miles between Dublin in which deposits of bauxite have been discovered, $ 


— — nie ine Rich scoapllg nse — Twiggs county, which is traversed by the M., D. ; 
Macon to Vidalia in order to connect at that point ee wv < producer of Aieteena ae ; 
with the Seaboard Air Line Railway. ihe oe ; 2 
annual output of the plants in this county along @ 
The $4 miles of railroad from Macon to Dublin | with those in Decatur and Stewart counties total- 
was operated until April, 1902, and the first train | ing $1,570,000. $ 
over the entire completed line from Macon to ; 
Vidalia was operated April 1, 1902. Vidalia is famous as a tobacco center. In this $ 
city are located Vann’s warehouse and the Vidalia @ 

Thriving communities prosper all up and down | warehouse which in 1931 together sold over 
the line, which touches the counties of Bibb, | 4,000,000 pounds of tobacco at a value of almost é 
Twiggs, Laurens, Treutlen, Montgomery, Toombs | $300,000. 5 
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celebration that it was felt if would 
be a hopeless task to get the stamps, 


of the stamps by the flat plate proc- 
ess in a design almost identicial with 
the William Penn stamp issued in 


R 
bd ° bd : even if the decision of Brown could 
f OUP " PLEDGE Some of the Fine Crops tor Which Georgia Has Become World-F amaus se"chenged,” is" sae for’ cde Feb: | October, liek Tt maaie' an anna 
. } ruary 12. | | impression on the public and collec- 
| - Two days: following the curt re-| tors alike. 
fusal. every Georzia member of the na- | It is possible that an additiona! 
tional house and senate visited Mr.! printing of 50,000,000 Oglethorpe 


BICENTENNIAL AID) 


Qe 


Bfown in a body and it was a result 
of this conference. that the postmas- 
ter-general rescinded his first refusal. 


stamps will be: ordered, as the first 
supply is running low and the Geor- 
gia bicentennial celebration has about 


seven more months to run. The bi- 
centennial commission wants to keep 
the Oglethorpe stamp before the peo- 
ple of the nation until Thanksgiving 
Davy, when the celebration will end. 
and in no better way can this be 
done than by mailing every letter in 
Georgia for the next seven months 
with General Oglethorpe commemora- 
tive stamps. 


Blacksmith Alse Is Artist. 


A blacksmith with the delicate 
hands of an artist is Alexander Jar- 
of Arlington, Wis., who each 
deserts his forge and anvil 
He has been painting for 


But he said that since the time was so 
short, it would be practically impossi- 
ble to get the stamp designed, engrav- 
ed and printed in time for the open- 
ing of the celebration. 

Hastens Preparations. 

The task of those behind the stamp | 
, ; < 3 | ) es 3 8 then became one of ,hurrying the de- 
ee mA Paes g -) oe a , &o & partment in its preparation of the 

a = % wk es & stamp. Again Mr. kearge, of Atlanta, 
Was a great help. On the scene in| 
Washington about two weeks before 
February 12, he obtained an order 
changing the date of issue and the 
promise of the department that the 
stamp would be ready for Savannah 
by Sunday and the first and second 


“T have never before in my 30 years 
experience with celebrations seen as | 
many individuals directly interested 
as there are in the Georgfia bicenten- 
nial.” Alhert RK. Rogers, executive 
secretary and director of celebration 
for the Georgia bicentennial commis- 
sion, said in commenting on the spirit 
of. co-operation manifested. “Through | 
patriotic societies, fraternal and other. 
state organizations, hywndreds of thou- 
sands of Georgians are pledged to co-? 
operate.” 


go, dS, 
Sunday 
for an easel. 


. OS ee : class offices by Monday. Not satis- 
Already 69 ‘reapizations. com- fied Mr. Lars < ai : 1 wot ~ 2S years, and, although he has had noe 
posed of hundreds of thousands of jn- rec, Sir. LATEC OVtAined permission | instruction in art. critics have found 
to have enough stamps sent him m/! ._ 4. Pkg ; ie 
feeling. life, imagination and color in 


Je SS : ; *, % time for his office to distribute the | 
bag eae : , , a? Se new stamps to every third and fourth- 
; class office in the state in time for 


his pict mres, 


Plans Bible in Verse. 


dividuals, have pledged their co-opera- 


tion to the Georgia bicentennial com- 


mission, and are forming both loca! the Monday sale 

and state committees to create a still So, in every postoffice in Georgia. A Bible written in verse would be 

greater interest in the celebration of | the General Oglethorpe amp Wis more readable than the Bible in its 

the state's two-hnndredth anniversary. | sold Monday, February 13. The post- | present style. G. A. Tyler, of Sub- 

The heads of these izati f OM By BE BN eR office department, once the stamp was |lette, Kan., believes. Accordingly, he 

’ mF Ores iz: ‘ 7% 

opus eeieecaccente Baie ~isiseak ordered, did its work well and no hag begun the task of rewriting the 

the advisory committee for the com- further delay way experienced, scriptures, He has finished about 400 


The Oglethorpe Stamp is the same 
size as the regular current postage 
issue. The head of Oglethorpe, which 
is the central design of the stamp, is 
from a rare contemporary oil painting 
owned by Oglethorpe University in At- 
lanta. The painting was discovered 
by Dr. Thornwell Jacobs on a trip to 


verses. 


ee ee 


Fruit Improvement Sought. 


Improvment of fruits through de 
velopment of spraying, pruning, grad- 
ing and orchard manage ment metbods 
is sought in a series of 184 meetings 


mission. 
In addition to | 
least two hundred and fifty thousand | 5 | 
school children are planning to par- ghee Acs lend a ES ae ee ee ek Er ae () 2 see Die) oe Ge 
tits te Gis nilehvation Grinse of | : ee a ; GB BE ie gr RR Rae Sag See Ne SONS “ Ae ears. 5 mer } See 
ten students are being formed to con- | 


! hese socjet ies al | 


stitute a bicentennial committee in. , England. being conducted throughout the stare 
The Georgia peach is world-famous. In no-other state is this lus- The department issued 50,000,000 of Wisconsin. 


each of 25.000 classroms in schools 


throughout thestate 


cious fruit possessed of a finer flavor, and the crop shipped annually 


Co-operat groups of patriotic to all parts of the world has brought the state a reputation as being commemorative “first day” sale was 
tet : “ee , 7 vermitted, 
societies, fraternal and other state or-| one of the greatest orchard states in the United States. Above, left, — ‘ — | 
ganizations which form the advisory is sh ; +i f . he | yductiv -hards in G yj A Romantic story es s 
: ¢ hich M rs “ is shown a Section of one of the most productive orcnardas in Georgia, The story of that Sunday sale is! 
eommittee, ol whie AITS. raig ar- . io. . - M nn: ae , 
row, of Savannah, is chairman are it is the property of Miss Annie Hawkins, and is located near Com- romantic. First orders from ete our ome in t anta 
’ a 3 ee ee " , ington were that Savannah would sell 
as follows merce. This orchard specializes in the juicy Elberta peach, and in - | Pens i tea 
PATRIOTIC SOCIETIFS. | | ‘ . : . | een the stamps first on Monday, February ‘ c ee 
American Legion, Scott Candler. state com. the picture may he seen, lett to right, Margaret Oparks, O aKeiy; 13, and that other Georgia cities | R h C f d T d 
mander; American Legion Auxiliary. Miss . ‘er would place them on sale Tuesday | 1c in om ort an ra ition 
Leila Summerall, department president Dot Burns, of Greenwood, S. C., and Alma Strickland; of Cartersville. a — ne 
American Society Descendants of Kings A h inner rio arp sh Saas *h > i a | 17 February 14. 
Mountain Heroes. Dr. George Brown. presi. At the upper right are shown three “peaches” in a luxuriant sugar But here in Atlanta, Postmaster FE. 
dent, Auxiliary United Spanish War Vets. cane field. ‘| he plantation on W hich this splendid cane is grown is KR, Large helieved that Sunday, the | 
Miss Daisy Irwin, department president : lat f QOglethorpe’s landing 
Children of the Confederacy. Mrs. Frank A in Colquitt county and the young women are members of society ay car ne oe an a | 
Dennis, state director Colonial Dames of : : i : d should be the day of first sale at Na: | 
Auedeice Mrs. Craig tarrow. president: Co of Moultrie, Ga. vannah. He felt this so strongly | , 
onia ‘Anes © the Seventeenth Centurs ae gy , : P ‘ 4 . Parrine 7 po ot 
Mrs. Patrick Bray, president: Daughters of A sample of one of Georgia's most valuable crops—bright leaf that, after conferring with bicenten- | ee 
American Coloniste, Miss Virginia C. Hardin, | ; , aTT | nial committee members in Atlanta, | 4. 
state Daughters of the tobacco—is shown in the photograph at the bottom. Millions of dol- he went to Washington and prevailed | : 


regent 
lievolution, Mre 
Daughters of 


American 
Juiian M: Curry. regent 
Founders and l’atriots of 


fupon the administration in the poste | 
office department to change the date 


lars worth of the big leaf, rich tlavored weed are raised annually in 


iN 

» ] 
+ 

. 

_ 

‘ 
,' 


{merica, Mra. Thomas CC. Mell, president as - ~pnreiy-_g 4 ani a ; ; sic 
Dexcendants of Mayflower, Mrs. Claude C south Georgia and the Georgia-grown leaf is rapidly coming into its ‘to Sunday for Savannah and other | 
“ag ag eerie et eae own in a national demand. In the picture is J. L. Meadows, of Vi- cities in the state to Monday. Thus a | 
ae Mies Eigse ae / ‘ an ideal : ace | 
ati, Georgia, George Noble Jones, president: dalia. tobacco grower and warehouseman. Note thessize of the tobacc : eee: ge a , ,;man with an ideal and with il 
Society Sons and Daughters Pilgrims, Mrs. pie. : . sal sige ea i ge x See A RN a a a and determination made it possible pel ' a | y cameat i ‘ee 
Clarence PD. Tebo. governor, Sons of Amert as compared to Mr. Meadows oe aa for Georgia to have its commemora: | aie td i ts) aa 
‘an Revolution, W M. Francis, president a : ; a ee gee o. > ‘ {—4.-| gh AN = ty 
. nf SERRE P NER aman tive stamp on February 12, and not » Oe 
Nong of Confederate Veterans, Colonel W.|) Kk) G. Rentz, regional executive Atlar ita, , er, president Ri n Gi Georgia State | 
! (;raveon, atate commander Sona of the | Rae oa . ain iba Fig ; : se i iy COT ga State a day later, - 
SEA owe al rraei 7‘ "pag ha Camp Fire Girla of America, Mrs. Tom Automobile Association, Henderson Hallman. or am t ‘ y ee Sem el ss ote 
0 a Ne a “rsleey a $880 on - be rigs Brooke chairman, Atlanta Ga.° 8 ivifans, president, Atlanta. Ga. Georgia State Bank- gut ChHanLging the aare of Snii@® was . 
Pennell, president: United Dauzhtera of Con. | Llternational, Thomas Ridley, district gov- ers’ Association, W.-S. Elliott, president, not the only achievement In connee- ; 
edere a pi eerie Rash ak} sat i] foe ernor Dalton &: Catton Manufacturers Canton, Ga.: Georgia State Chamber of Com- a tion with issuance of the Oglethorpe =e 
pie - ' a nen | re sie Assne} a. Georgia, Norman E. Elsas, pre: merce, Henderson HTlallman, executive vice , Yuri . ~ , w 8 
see panish Wa Veterans, Walter FP ident tlanta. fsa Council of Jewish Wom- president Atlanta. Ga Georgia Home Kee emorlia IZes e e ra 10n stamp. I uring the latter magths of pete f Wh lastine nad ne 
; der ° ron and : ; . e ‘ a. ‘7 ' re ii ‘i 4 '- "~< 6 e . ia . . ~iat i j - ™ 
til FRATERNAL. ORGANIZATIONS. en ; Mire. Harry \f SEOROR, pre aidet Re At- nomiies Association. Miss EK psie Campbell. | 193 4a the republic an administration in ‘-.. . G ‘ Hs dete Bh ja| 4 Loe cabttbl ‘il fst 
Deg: ee of Pye shontas Mr Ruth Hath Wititeis Belelagiox ower tee “renga natty ele, sae og a Marr 8. | ithe postoffice departme nt had replied | 
9 - Mi naine resident, A f oY iris empe wee nion. rs. mary 8. 
re “ ae rae pag * Fraternal eewidd of Ga: Georgia Congress of Parents and ‘each- | Russell Pies i Atlanta, Ga.: Girl Si outs, tive stamp, a 3-cent purple postage | to requests for the Oglethorpe Stamp | 
agies orace ‘ irridges, state president pre Mre Rr H Maukinson preside nt Mi Mre A } ; Hy pa? . | i that when the proper time arrived it | 
\ogusta, Ga: Free and Accepted Masons , + — i Ae A rere Pee eee P, QO. D stamp which first was placed on sale } ? 
Vila R. Clarke ‘grand peta Mavannah, | Dovoweh, Ga. Atlanta. Ga.; Kiwanis -International, T. 0. epartment May h G fice S i was felt that there would: be little | 
fs Georaia Kike’ Association., Cherles Fi Georgin Education Association, ? = Math Marshall, genes Americ us, isa. Lione In- Be Asked To Issue 50 x in the Savannah. Ga.. postotf we Sun- diffie ulty in obtaining it. An issue : 
Sorvith, president, Macon, Ga Improved Or- 15 president, Americus, Ga Georgia Feder- ihe ngage sg hom ae nore mer ta ; Ca ianed _— . 9 day. February 12; 1933. jof a 3-cent and 5-cent postage and an | 
tor of Red Men, Georgia. Joseph H. Brown. &tion Business and Professional Women, Miss Sparta, Ga.; Rotary International, Bdaware ia 2 6 
wiv at cae B m. Atl tn a | teeaudent Rehecca. Shuman. president Atlanta (a T. Flanders, gov ernor, Mar on, Ga, * South- 000 G00 More for Use| Thus was the opening of Georgia & | | 8- cent air mail hz id been dise ouraged. 
tirder Odd Fellows. Sam HF. Ferguson. grand = (eorgia Federation of Music Clubs, Mrs. J. haga Theater Owners a Love B. >] | iciaih said iduilaatten wisieh will Request Is Rejected. | ‘~ 
. msident “ , SD wore): Te secret ; er S. -3602 4 ‘ast- i : ‘ e 
master, Bonaite, Ga.: Knichts of Columbus ee nets Wie SCOtEte | TIATED, SCCKCLAEy, Amante, es en During This Year | : 7S January rolled around and finally | 
| F. Glass. grand knight. Savannah, Ga..{ Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Wee. FETR LADEATY = AASOCIATION, S556.  sseen 4 £ ° | close Thanksgiving Day. ved f he third 
Kolghts Templar, ! B sues k. grand com. Gholston, president) Comer, Ga.; Georpta Griggs, president, Durham, me Gis Southern | i 3 ae ; a wire was receiver rom tne ird | 
mander. Carrollton, Ga (order FEauatern Star Forestry Association. T. Guy Woolford, pres APD alachian genet Sg anton fede. I rom every state In the T nion, | assistant postmaster- -veneral that Post- | 
Miss Ethel Jackson, worthy grand matron, ident, Atlanta, Ga.; Georgia Garden Clubs, louis fb. Magid, president, Lallulah 1.odge, | t an 2 lay | aster-General Brown. patronage dis- | N 10: ll K 
eli Ge. Mra Thomas Berrv. president, tome. Ga He. * | nele temus Memorial Association, : Ry N S NOBI E stamp collec tors flooded the Say annah a alinaie faa Vicaidiead SS, ses sya re | ationa y nown 
OTHER STATE ORGANIZATIONS. Gieorgin Hotel Association, L. 0 Moseley, Mrs. A. MebD. Wilson, president, Atlanta, te a 7. ae - 4 . postoffice with eavere and the request | Dp 
Amertean Vetroleum Institute Georgin president, Piedmont hotel, Atlant a; Georgia | (a, Southern Musical Educational ge la- The 200th anniversary of the land- . On b | Jee ‘ted the re quest fora stamp to com- | 
eade ~ f ethi. » eommittee E st eeton Histor al Sax iety. T ; Mayle i unn ing rham ton, L.. G. Nilson pr sident. Atlanta, al 5 : vs a - BR) ~~ f G ems I aT the new 4 ethor pe stamp e | memor: ite the la nding of Oglethorpe | M E HARKINS 
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sentative. Atlanta. Ga: Association of Coun- president, Savannah, Ga.: Georgia Library Young Men's Christian Asnoe! iation, H. W. James ndward siethorpe was _ Well over 100.000 covers were mailed | founding of the last of the original 13 | Manager 
ty Commissioners of Georgia. M. W. Tift. Association, Miss Jessie Hopkins, president Rhorer secretary, Atlanta. G tionally celebrated by the United, from Savannah that Sunday, the first | states. 
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FOUR POINTS OF SERVICE 


For Thousands of Our Friends and Clients 


SN EE RE age 


Today fhe “Friendly” Fulton National Bank provides complete banking 
- service to Atlanta and surrounding territory from these four convenient 


offices. 
The substantial growth of the Fulton National Bank results from a 


steadfast adherence to its original policy of serving all its clients with 
the same efficiency and sincere personal interest. 
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Sturdy, Devout Moravians 


Among Earliest Settlers 


| Spain; and the authorities in Georgia | 


in 


cee 


Colonists Led Move 
Establishing Schools 
After Fleeing to Geor- 
gia From Intolerance in 
Europe. 


By CHARLES D. KREIDER 
Editor, Tite Moravian. 
Editors Note: The Moravians 
were one of the earliest sects to 
Settle in Georgia. They played an 
important part in the pioneer devel- 
opment of the state, and in the ac- 


‘companying article, Mr. Kreider, who | 
also .is editor of The Moravian Mis- | 


Sionary, gives a clear picture of the 
origin of the Moravians. 

On July 6. 1415. John Huss, the 
great Bohemian preacher and_ re- 
former, was burned at the stake at 
Constance, Switzerland, as a martyr 
to religious liberty. 

In 1457, a number of his followers 
from Bohemia and Moravia (now 
Czechoslovakia) formed the first orz- 
anization known as the ‘Unitas Frat- 
rum (Unity of Bretbren,) and now 
better known as the Moravian church. 
This church numbered among its ad- 
herents many scholars and prominent 
families and became a mighty power, 
accelerating and shaping the course 
of events which led to the = great 
reformation under Martin Luther. 
Wherever the church tound a home 
the printing press and the school sup- 
plemented the work of the pulpit. In 
1501, the church published the first 
Protestant hymn book. John Amos 


Comenins (1592-1671), recognized as | 


the father of modern  edueational 


methods, hecame one of its most illus- . 


trious bishops. 
How Church Was Named. 


The “Thirty Years’ War,” in Enu- 


rope, follow d by persecution, martyr- | 


banishment between 1656 
and 722 temporarily destroyed its 
organization and usefulness and scat 
tered its membership. 

In 1722, the church was reorganiz- 
eid on the estate of Count Nicholas 
Louis von Zinzendorf, a personal 
‘friend of General 
at Herrnhut, in Saxony, 
where an asvium was offered to a 
number of refugees from Moravia, 
direct descendants of members of the 
ancient Unitas Fratrum. Because the 
emigrants had come from 
their organization became known es 
the Moravian chureh. As the organi 
zation spread into England and the 
English colonies in America, it 
came necessary to have some official! 
recognition from the British 
ment. In 1749, the British parliament 
acknowledged the — validity of — its 
Apostolic succession, and recognized 
the Moravian church as an “Ancient 
Protestant Episcopal church.” And it 
is interesting to note that this was 
brought about largely through the in- 
terest of General Oglethorps, who pre 
sented the petition to the house of 
commons, and later carried to the 
house of lords. 

The first members of the Moravian 
church who came to America arrived 
at Savanah, Geprgia. in the ship “The 
Two Brothers.’ under the command 
©! Captain Thomson, April 6, 1754 
The company consisted of ten men, 
including their leader August Gottlieb 
Thev had left Hernhbut 

734. and had 

February 3%, 17530. 
Among the directions reeeived = from 
their patron, Count Zinzendorf, 
instruction: “Your one aim will 


dom and 


Spangenberg. 
No ember zi. 
from London 


these 


he to establish a little place near the | 


heathen (Indians) where you may 
gather the dispersed in Israel, patien:- 
ly win back the wayward, and ja 
struct the heathen tribes.” 
Second Company Arrives. ; 
A second company of Moravian emi 
grants arrived at Savannah, Febru- 
ary 22, 17536, on the ship “Simmonds, 
Captain Cornish, This company con 
sisted of seventeen men and eight 
women under the leadership of Bis 
hop David Nitsehmann. Among them 
were the parents of David Zeishber- 
ger, who later became the Moravian 
Apostle to the North American In 
dians. Among the notable passengers 
on this vovage of the “Simmonds” 
were General Oglethorpe, John and 
Charles Weslev, Benjamin I>vham 
and Charles Delamotte. The “Sim 
monds”” had left Gy ivesend Octoher 
21. 1735, and reached Savannah only 
after a stormy vovage, during which 
John and Charles Wesley were so 
deeply impressed by the calm faith 
and courage of the Moravians that it 
led to a deep and intimate relation. 
ship between the Wesleys and the 
Nioravians, 
- Aasint | Gieneral Oglethorpe. 
clothing and a 
leaving Leon 
young David Zeis 


he 
him 


on FR 


who money 
free passnge 
don for Savannah, fi 
berger joined his parents in’ Less 
Other Moravian amigrants followed 
until the Moravian colonists numbered 
forty-seven. 
' How This Came About. 

Count Zinzendorf was a friend to 
all who were oppressed on account 
of their religion, and he bad permitted 
a company of the followers of Casper 
Scehwenkfeld to find a temporary ref 
uge on his Saxony, but in 
14.23, the Savon rovernment decreed 
that all Schwenkfelders leave 
the Kingdem of Saxony. A })- 
pealed te Count Zinzendorf to use his 
good oftices Wi (;eneral Oglethorpe 
ta find a refuge for them in Georgia 
Zinazendorf succeeded, buat the 
Schwenkfelders changed thete, mind 
and took passage for Pennevivania 
instead. But negotiations 
rected the count « to 
gia, and he dreamed of a Moravian 
eoleny in Georgia with 
ties which it would offer to bring the 
gospel to North American In 
dians, in General Ogiethorpe 
was deeply inte 

Through the good w cen 
eral. the trustees of (;eorgia made a 
grant of 300) acres of land in Georgia 
to Connt Zinzendorf, and grants of 50 
acres each to VMovarians 
with the tinederstan that parts cyt 
these tracts sh Male 
in Savann 


rave 
. | exe] 


eerates mn 


mist 
They 


th 
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attentran 


the opportun 
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rested 
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a loan to th 

10 of which 

Lendon and 
The Moravians, 
Quakers, were 

exzemption trom m rY 

nd this, tem, was promised. 

Results, 

“nring & 

was 


> 
vi 


permanent 
eoncerbpe 


POTEIA : 
; by the 
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ec mn ia ite 
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niship 
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,% 
rities and 
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{2en 
weil re 
peopie 
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erence of lan- 


ings ares: 
guage. — 


i,ermans 


were 
cPoKkePn 


were 


olomasts 
<vs 
rhorh 

» 

Indian 
. from e} sr. 
(,@Orgia and 
part an 
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Savannah ord 


- 
iz 
hich the 
mer pag 
invade 
in the iatter 
pisunderstandings 
diffienlties of a serious 
nature on acwou of refusal 
the Moravians to bear arms. The 
habitants of Savannah were confront- 
ed by a@ condition and not ea theorr. 
The Spaniards were near at hand 
{(Jeneral Ogiethorp® and the Georgia 
trustees were thousands af miles 
Across s*3 Morarians had’ 


Nar 
failed to them any docu 


nt oft 


u 
Loe 


~*~” 
aaa 


the the 
with 
ments which might prore the promise 
offexemption from military service. , 
Im i739, England declared war against | 


bring 


| 


i 


for negro children. 


| Wachovia 


James Oglethorpe, | 
Germany, | 


: 1821. 
Moravia, | 

i sions 
he- 


govern: | 


sailed 
| park, 
were | ‘ 
| Rethlehem, Pa.. became a hospital StA- | 
tion for officers and men of the Con-! 


October, 


decided that if the Moravians “would. 
not remain in Georgia as citizens, | 
that is, do military duty, if neces-. 
sary, they might not remain as mis- | 
sionaries,” 

They were only rescned from their | 
difficult position by that eminent Eng: | 
lish preacher, George Whitfield, who. 
had arrived in Savannah. He had se-| 
eured a grant of a large tract of land | 
“in the forks of the Delaware,” now 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania, | 
where he planned to erect a school | 
Interested in the. 
Moravians, and finding among them 
a number of masons and carpenters, 
he offered them a free passage to. 
Vhiladelphia on his sloop, Savannah, | 
sailing April 13, 1740. This offer was} 
accepted, and the efforts to colonize | 
Moravians in Georgia came to an end. | 

Oglethorpe Won Over. 

However, there were 


other far 


| reaching and permanent results aris-_ 
| ing from this 


om effort which placed 
Georgia in & prominent position in. 
the history of the Moravian ch ech. | 
rhe friendship and esteem which | 
fney won in the mind and heart of 
Creneral Oglethorpe led him to become 
i factor in the recognition of the Mo- 
ravian church as an ancient Protes- | 
tant Episcopal church by the British | 
parliament, 3 | 

The contact with John and Charles. 
Wesley, on that long and stormy) 
vovage from London to Savananh. in 
1436, led to a deepening of the spirit- 
ual life of the Wesleys, which Jobn | 
Wesley acknowledged as the prime | 
factor which led to the future develop- 
inent and spread of the Methodist 
church, 

The meeting with George Whitfield 
and his removal of the Moravians to 
Pennsylvania led to the founding of 
Nazareth (1741) and Bethlehem 
(1742) in Pennsylvania. 

A school for’ Indians was begun on 
the island of Irene, near Savanan, 
while the Moravians were in that 
neighborhood. They were cordially re- 
erived by Tomochiehi and other In- 
fians of the Creek tribes, and plans 
were made to evangelize the Chero- 
kees. After the settlement of the 
tract, in North Carolina. 
by the Moravians, and the founding 
of Bethbara (1753) and Salem (1766). 
now Winston-Salem, efforts to reach 
the Cherokees were renewed. A mis- | 
sion was begun at Spring Place, Mur- | 
ray county, Georgia, 1801, and at 
Oochgelogy.: Murray county, Georgia, 
When the Indians were re- 
moved from Georgia. the Moravians 
followed thejr converts to Indian ter- 
rifory, now Oklahoma, where mis- 
were continued among them 
1899, 

Took Gospel to Red Men. 

The pioneer experiences of the 
young David Zeisherger and his con- 
tact with the Indians in Georgia led 
him to devote his life to bringing the 
vospel to the North American In- 
dians, among whom he spent sixty 
years of untiring labor, and 
an important factor, contributing to 
the success of the Revolutionary War. 
By keeping many of the 


intl 


during the eritieal years of 1777 and 


1778, he frustrated the plans of the’ 


the American re- 
She redeoats 


of 


to erush 
het ween 
the redskins 


sritish 
sources 
east and 


4 
i: (ee 
rebuild- 


by an “Act of Congress.” July 
1787. And the state of Ohio 
present deeply interested in 
ing Zeisbergerse mission station at 
Schoenbrun, Ohio, where a tract of 
land has been set aside as a state 
Revolutionary War, 


During the 


tinental arpev. Here the Marquis de 


' Lafayette, when wounded, was under, 
the care of the single women of Beth- | 


lehem, known among themselves as 
“Single Sisters.” and here Lafavette, 
was visited by Count Casimir Pulaski, 
commanding a corps of cavalry in the 
(‘ontinental army. When it. became 
known that the brave Dole was organ- 
izing a corps of cavalry at Baltimore, 
the single women of Bethlehem pre- 
pared a banner of crimson silk, with. 
designs beautifully wrought with the 
needle by their own hands, and sent 
it to Pulaski with their blessing. This 
handsome silk guidon fluttered from 
the upright lance at the head of his 
legion when he fell at Savannah in 
17449. The banner was pre- 
Peale’s Museum, Baltimore. | 
Stirred hy the deep pathos of the 
story, the vouthful Longfellow wrote 
his beantiful “Hymn of the Moravian 
Nuns of Bethlehem,” which is marred 
only by the deseription of Romish 
pomp and superstition with which he 
unfortunately bedecked their simple 
lives, 
Congregation Widespread. 

Today, 1933, congregations of the 
Moravian church in America are to 
he fonnd in New York. New Jersey, 
Mennsyivania, Marrland, Virginia. 
North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana. [li- 
nois, Towa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
North Dakota, and in Alberta. Sag- 
hatchewan, and British Columbia. in 


served in 


hecame | 


Indians | 
among the western frontier peaceable, | 


of the | 
the west. | 
This service was officially recognized | 
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HERE’S GEORGIA. 
By THOMAS J. FLANAGAN. 


Two centuries old, and still agoin’ 

Here’s Georgia! 

Praise God from whom all bless- 
ing’re flowin’, 

Here’s Georgia! 

Through peaceful valley full an 
free 

Her rivers run on to the sea, 

The apple budding lanes for me! 

Here’s Georgia! 


? 


The warble of the thrushes lift: 

Here’s Georgia! 

In the dogwood’s sprayin’ drift 

Here’s Georgia! 

Marching over 
spring 

Dancin’ where the leaves 
“Swing,” 

O, for a thousand tongues to 
sing— 

“Here’s Georgial” 


the preen of 


say, 


When love comes home, 
sweet she'll. say: 

Here’s Georgia! 

And all the woodland 
plays 

“Here's Georgia!” 

Leakin’ through the sunset’s gold 

Crowns the hill that lights her 
soul, 

O, in the tale the cotton told, 

Here’s Georgia! 


my 


harps will 


Canada: together with a_ mission 


among the Indians of southern Cali- 


fornia, with a communicant member- 
ship of about 28,000, 

In addition there are a number of 
Moravian congregations in England 


-and the continent of Europe. 


These form the home base of a 


_worldwide foreign mission work, be- 
' gun among the negroes of St. Thomas 
| in 1732, 


then the Danish West Indies. 
now the Virgin Islands of the United 
States: and which later spread to 
every continent and to the isles of the 
sea. In its home base, its communi- 
cant membership numbers more than 
40.000. and in its mission fields, al- 
most 50,000, a total of almost 90.000, 

Wherever the Moravians organized 
a congregation, schools for the educa- 
tion of the young were immediately 
begun. The most famous of these in 
America were the Moravian Seminary 
and College for Women, Bethlehem, 
Pa.: Linden Hall Seminary for Girls 


sion is to be increased from 12 to 30 


| sion was created by the legislature 
and appointed by the governor “to 


| celebration ; 
people of Georgia residence, ancestry 


and Young Women, Lititz, Pa.: Naza-: 


reth Hall for Boys. Nazareth, Pa., re- 
cently discontinued: 
lege and Salem Academy for Girls and 
Young Women, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The registers of all of these institu-| 
| tions 


contain the names of pupils 
from Georgia: so that although no 
Moravian congregatiéns remain 1 
Georgia, the influence of Moravian 
education has heen felt in the lives of 
her sons and daughters. A Moravian 
college and theological seminary was 
established hy the church in 1807, 
and still continues its work at Beth- 
'lehem, Pa. 


and Salem Col-! 


; 


| 


in! 


' members at an early date. 


‘Commission Plans To Name __ ffi) MEN J) OBSERVE 


Eighteen More Members 


The Georgia bicentennial commis- 


members. This was recently author- 
ized by the Georgia legislature in or- 
der that sections of the state not now 
represented might be included in the 
personnel of the commission. lt 1s 


expected that the governor will an- 
nounce the names of the 18 additional 


The Georgia bicentennial commis- 


promote and stimulate a worthy, ap- 
propriate and _ beneficial statewide 
calculated to interest all 


or principles.” The announced pir- 
pose of she commission also 18 “to 
bring to Georgia from February 12 
to Thanksgiving Dar. 1933, two mil- 
lion visitors: to cause the people of 
Georgia to visi: all parts of their state 
to attend the many interesting events 


that will be given in all communities, | 
the main events being 


given from! 


April 15 to October 15.” 
Headed by Talmadge. : 

The commission is headed by Ku- 
cene Talmadge governor of Georgia. 
as honorary president, with Pleasant 
A. Stovall, of Savannah, as presi- 
dent. Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent of Atlanta schools, is_ vice | 
president; T.. Guy Woolford, of At-! 
lanta, treasurer, and Gordon Saussy, | 
of Savanrah secretary. Other mem: | 
hers are: James H. Boykin, of Lin-| 
eolnton; Johr E. Drewry, of Athens; | 
Iawton B. Evans. of Augusta; Lue | 
eian wamar Knight, of St. Simons! 
Island: Mrs Julian C. Lane, of 
Statesboro: Miss Moina Michael, of | 
Athens: Emmett Williams, of Mon- | 
roe. and Jack Williams, of Way- 
cross, 

The executive committee consists of | 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton as chairman and 
the following members: T. Guy Wool- 
ford. Rov LeCraw, Rev. A. Ashby 
Jones. Mrs John K. Ottley. Mrs. 
Samuel VM. Inman, Mrs. Joseph R. 
Lamar, Charles J. Haden, Hugh How- 
ell. J. Bulovy Campbell, Mrs. R. W.. 
Johnston, Mrs 


all of Atlanta. 


nah. 
Experienced Director. 

Albert R. Rogers is 
celebration and executive 


1930 Mr. Rogers was director of the 
Massachusetts Bay tercentenary cele- 
bration, the largest state celebration 
ever given. He also directed the New 
York silver jubilee celebration, the 
largest city celebration ever given. 
Mr. Rogers was brought to Georgia 
the first of May. 1932. to plan and 
direct the Georgia bicentennial cele- 


| SO 


John M. Slaton Sr, | 
Yobert IL. Foreman and Ivan Allen, | 
and Gordon Saussy | 
and Mrs. Craig Barfrow, of Savan- | 


director: of | 

secretary. | 
Mr. Rozers was director of the York- | 
town celebration in 1931, the largest | 
and most successful government cele- | 
bration ever given in this country, In | 


bration. a 
Headquarters of the commission are 


TYE, THOMSON & TYE 


ATLANTA, GA. 


JOHN L. TYE 
WILLIAM D. THOMSON 


JOHN L. TYE, JR. 


R. A. EDMONDSON, JR. 


EDWIN L. STERNE 


LAW OFFICES 


FOURTEENTH FLOOR, CANDLER BUILDING 


R 


E 


iS. 


OBERT P. JONES 


. CLEM POWERS 


JONES, EVINS, POWERS & JONES 


SAMUEL NESBITT EVINS 


ROBERT T. JONES JR. 
RALPH WILLIAMS 


COUNSELORS AT LAW 


SUITE 1423 CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
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— Atlanta National Bank" build- 
The honorary committee of the 
Georgia bicentennial commission is 
headed by President Franklin Lb. 
Roosevelt as eager ce Goverpor 
Roosevelt formally accepted appoint- 
ment when members of the commis- 
sion, the executive committee and the 
advisory committee calld upon him 
at Warm Springs shortly before his 
election as chief executive of the 
United States, 
Governors. Solons Accept. 
Governor of the colonial states and 
Georgia members of congress have 
accepted invitations to serve as first 
vice presidents of the honorary. com- 
mittee. Judges of the supreme court 
of Georgia and the court of appeals 
of Georgia have accepted invitations 
to serve as vice presidents. while ap- 
pointments as vice presidents have 
been extended to all (ieorgia state 
senators of whom 41 had accepted 
on April 1; to all members of Geor- 
gia house of representatives of whom 
157 had accepted on April 1; the 
judges of the superior courts of whom 
“6 had accepted on April 1: to state 
department heads 
accepted on April 
Those who have .accepted member- 
ship in the committee include: Ten 
foreign consular officials in Georgia. 
federal officials in Georgia, 44 
chairmen of county commissioners and 
“¢ mayors of cities and towns in 
Ceorgia. 


—— 


Canadian Money at Par. 


Algonac, Mich., accepts Canadian 


money at par. Trade with the Indians : 


of Walpole Island is the reason. Wal- 


pole Island is about equidistant from | 


the American and Canadian shores. 
and the Indians there receive an a)- 


lotment of money from the Canadian | 


sovernment. However, merchants pre- 
vent outsiders from taking ady | 
é advanta 
of the system ge 
dian currency only among the natives 
of the town. ’ 


a 
a 
ee 


bs whom 18 had | 


by circulating Cana- | 


| Radio Stations Increase. 

There has beev no depression, but 
rather a boom, i amateur radio work. 
according tu an announcement frow 


the American Kadio Relay League. 
in Hartford, Conn. The number of 
amateur stations bas. increased 100 
per cent in the tast three rears. 


BICENTENNIAL AT PARK 


Adder Scares Students. 

Students of Tnlane University and 
Newcomb College walked with cau- 
tious steps acres: their respective cam- 
puses Sollowing reports that a spread 
ing adder haa escaped from the Tu- 
‘ane zoo'ogiea laboratory and was 
“loitering” in. the neighborhood. 


—_ = 


Pocahontas Council To As- 
sist in Pageant at 


Lakewood. 


The dramatic roles played by the | 


Indians in the founding and develop- | 
be ment of the colony of Georgia will | 
he re-enacted in a gigantic and color- 


ful pageant to be presented at Lake. | 
wood park. the night of May 19 by | 
the Red Men of Georgia and the Po- | 
cahontas counci!. More than 1,000) 
will be in the cast. | 

The historical chapters of the pag 
eant. inciudins: the meeting of the In 
(ians and the Spanish explorer. De 
Soto, and the famed meeting of Gen 
eral James Edwird Oglethorpe and | 
the Indian chieftain. Tomochichi. are 
included in the pageant which will be | 
receded by two attractive episodes ot | 
Indian legend. | 

Among the various episodes which 
will be prescuted and which are based | 
upon historical facts. arrived at after 
exhaustive research work. is the one 
showing the Indians in a meeting neat | 
Savannah drawing up a treaty to 
trade with General Oulathere. and a! 
chapter showin:; Chief Tomochichi in 
England. where he was taken as the: 
guest of General Oglethorpe. 

Following’ the presentation of the 
pageant. a gigantic Indian costume 
ball will be held at the pavillion at 
Lakewood. This ball will be a dis 
tinctive feature of the bicentennia! 
celebration. as it is understood that no 
xnnouncement has been made of a sim 
ilar feature in connection with the bi 
centennial celebration elsewhere in, (ly 
state, 
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Dreiess Gets Color. 


Theodore Dreiser, preparing for 
} another novel, was a recent guest in 
| Rockville. Conn., while he studied 
‘conditions in the Connectient tobacco | 
|country. His desire to see a real old- | 


' 


i time rural school was gratified when 


he was taken to the Frog Hollow) 


school. 
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rule: 
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HE Colony of Georgia was brought into existence to preserve 
a great part of the then known Continent to Anglo-Saxon 


To exemplify tolerance in all things; 


To maintain the right of every man to worship his God 
according to his own conscience; 


To manifest benevolence to those in need; 
To prove that a man is not “out” because he is “down;” 


To show that man has the power to overcome the dangers 
of the ocean, the desolation and solitude of the forests, the hos- 
tility of the Indians and the opposition of contending powers, 


Those who came were Englishmen, Scotchmen, Moravians, 
Germans, Jews and Christians. The doors were closed to none. 


They developed a manhood which proved its power to build 
a marvelous civilization; to create a great state; to meet with 
firmness the demands of war and the sacrifices of battle. They 
saw the toil of years turned to worse than ashes and found 
the determination and the will to build anew. 


The Georgia which those pioneers created and whose sons 
have preserved, calls now with clarion voice to all of us to stand 
firm and united in the faith of those who have gone before; to 
have confidence in the eternal truths; to have determination to 
overcome the obstacles of the present and to press onward to 
the realization of the glorious future which awaits this, the 
Empire State of the South. 
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HISTORIC MARKERS 


URGED BY COMMISSION 


Permanent Tablets, Posts 
Should Mark Spots, 
Leaders Say. 


The Georgia Bicentennial Commis- 
gion is urging each county committee 
to see to it that their historic spots 
are properly marked, recommending 
that the simplest and most inexpen- 
sive type of marker may be used. 
These are made of iron with the let- 
ters molded in on both sides. Markers 
of this type are on exhibit at the 
Georgia Bicentennial Commission 
headquarters, 1209 Atlanta National 


Bank building, and anyone who is in- 
terested is asked to come in and in- 
spect them. 

“It is regretable that the state and 
county societies have not provided 
' road markers to attract the attention 
and the interest of the public,” said 
Albert R. Rogers, executive secretary 
and director of celebration for the 
Georgia Bicentennial Commission. 
“Some are marked so inconspicuously 
that the public does not see them. 
Millions of people have driven over 
the highways of the state and passed 
by historic spots with no knowledze 
of these interesting places in the 
state.” 

“Virginia, Massachusetts, New 
York and other states have not only 
marked the historic spots in their 
state from pride in them and in re- 
membrance, but also as a financial 
investment. Virginia has reaped a 
golden harvest from her gasoline tax, 
for it is the best marked state in the 
union and thousands daily visit Vir- 


ginia br car to be thrilled by her 
shrines that are marked everywhere.” 
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§ General Oglethorpe’s Epitaph | 


ist troop of Queen’s Guards. 


to be raised in Georgia. 


to light and freedom. 
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Love of Law Inspiration In 
Career of L. Slappey 


To thousands who know 
Thomas L. Slappey he repre- 
sents the ideal in the attorney 
at law. Ever conscious of the in- 
terests of his clients, Thomas 
Slappey takes each case that he 
handles, whether a large or small 
issue involved, as though it 
were his own personal problem. 


This devotion to duty is not 
only due to a characteristic trait 
of Mr. Slappey’s character but 
it is also because he loves his 
profession as an artist does his 
painting. Law has always been 
his life's ambition but in his 
earlier vears he was forced to 
undertake employment that 
brought immediate remuneration 
until he had an opportunity to 
equip himself for the bar. 

Thomas Slappey was born Feb- 
ruary 14, 12891, in Milner, Ga., 
and moved to Atlanta when he 
was five vears old. His first work 
was as office boy in the law firm 
of DuBignon & Alston. After a 
number of years with this firm 
he told Mr. Alston that he want- 
ed to learn railroading because 
he thought he would make a bet- 
ter lawver with this added 
knowledge. 

Accordingly. 
ployment in an 
office where he 
dav and attended 
night. This lasted 
vears and he was graduated 
1921 in law and admitted to the 
Atlanta bar for practice, 

Since that time he has devoted 
re energies to his profes- 
in damage suits 
gacing in general practice 

It is nothing unusual for 
to call upon a 

and with him at 

()ftent he has taken 
to clients who were ill or 
strained circumstances and 
the he has 
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is 


he secured em 
Atlanta railroad 
worked in the 
law school at 
for several 


his enti 
ion, specializing 
but en 
as well 
Thomas Slapper 
client confer 
night. 
food 
in 

many 
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Sea and Land, 


Here is presented an epitaph to Jams Edward Oglethorpe, an epitaph 
so remarkable, inasmuch as it recites in such a full and classic fashion 
the biography of the founder of the colony of Georgia. 

This epitaph is so complete that it speaks for itself——comment 1s 
hardly necessary. only to say that it is appropriate reading today as our 
commonwealth is in the period of celebrating Georgia’s 200th birthday 
and doing honor to him who founded it and nurtured it in infancy. 

Inscription on Monumental Tablet in Graham Church, London. 

Near this place lie the remains of 

James Edward Oglethorpe, Esq., 

Who served under Prince Eugene, and in 
1714 was Captain-Lieutenant in the 


In 1740 he was appointed Colonel of a regiment 


In 1745 he was appointed Major General; 
In 1747 Lieutenant-General; and 
In 1765 General of His Majesty’s forces. 
In his civil station he was very early conspicuous. 
He was thosen M. P. for Halsmere in Surrey in 
1722, and continued to represent it until 1754. 
In the Committee of Parliament for enquiring into 
| the state of the Gaols, formed Feb. 25th, 1728 
and of which he was chairman, 
the active and persevering zeal of his benevolence 
found 4a truly suitable employment, | 
by visiting with his colleagues of that generous body, 
the dark and pestilential dungeons of the prisons 
which at that time dishonored the Metropolis, 
detecting the most enormous oppressions; 
obtaining exemplary punishment on those 
who had been guilty of such outrages against humanity and 
Justice, and restoring multitudes from extreme misery 


Of these, about 700, rendered 
by long confinement for debt, 
Strangers and helpless in the country of their birth, aad 
_ desirous of seeking an asylum in the wilds of America, 
were by him conducted thithér in 1732. 
He willingly encountered in their behalf a variety of 
fatigue and danger, and thus became the 
Founder of the Colony of Georgia; which 
(Founded on the ardent wish for liberty) 
Set the noble example of prohibiting the importation of slaves. 
This new establishment he strenuously and successfully defended 
against a powerful invasion of Spaniards. 
In the year in which he quitted England to found this settlement, 
he nobly strove to restore our true national defenses by 


A free navy without impressing; a constitutional militia. 
But his sole affections were more enlarged than 
even the term Patriotism can express. 
He was the friend of the, oppressed negro; 
No part of the world was’ too remoté, 
No interest too unconnected or too opposed to his own, 
To prevent his immediate succor of suffering humanity. 
For such qualities he received from the ever 
memorable John, Duke of Argyle, 
a full testimony in the British Senate to 
his military character, his natural generosity, 
his contempt of danger, and his regard for the Publick. 

A similar encomium is perpetuated in a foreign language; 
and, by one of our most celebrated Poets, his remembrance 
is transmitted to Posterity in lines justly expressive 

of the purity, the ardor, the extent of his benevolence. 
He lived till the ist of July, 1785, 
a venerable instance to what a fulness of duration 
and of continued usefulness 
a life of temperance and virtuous labor 
is capable of “being protracted. 
His widow, Elizabeth, 
Daughter of Sir Nathan Wrighte, Cranham Hall Essex, Bart., 
and only sister and heiress of Sir Samuel Wrighte Bart. of the 
Same place, surviving with regret 
(though with due submission to Divine Providence) 
an affectionate husband, after a union of more than 40 years, 
hath inscribed to his memory 
These faint traces of his excellent character. 
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Trustees Who Governed C olony 
Were Most Noble Men of England 


By WILLIE DAVID O’KELLY. 


of the gospel, members of parliament, 
/among the most distinguished men of 
England, they all were pure philan- 


: -thropists. 


ce. 
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spent his own money to protect 
the interest of a client. 

He married and has three 
fine children. His home is at 2053 
Northside Drive, adjoining the 
“Bobby Jones” golf course, and 
his office is at suite 7035 Wil- 


i< 


General Oglethorpe was appointed | 
in| 


commander-in-chief of the forces 
| South Carolina and Georgia after his 
victories over the Spanish. However, 


before Oglethorpe came to America he | 


| Was to command his men as an officer 


{inferior to the governor of South | 
Carolina, who was the commander-in-| 
in South Caro- | 
lina and Georgia: but the order was | 
had the 


chief of the forces 


reversed after Oglethorpe 
chance to prove himself. 


lowing board of trustees: 


1. John, Lord Perceval, first presi- | 


dent of the board. 


2. Edward Digby, afterwards 


: { , baronet. 


38. George, Lord Carpenter. 
4. James Oglethorpe, M. 
5. George Heathcote, M. P. 
6. Thomas Tower, M. P. 
7. Robert Moore, M. P. 
8. Robert Hucks, M. P. 
9. Roger, Hulland, M. P. 
10. William Sloper, M. P. 
11. Sir Francis Evyles, 
baronet. 
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lam-Oliver building. 
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12. John LaRoches, M. P. 
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JOHN A. SIBLEY 
POPE F. BROCK 


HUGHES SPALDING 
DANIEL MacDOUGALD 


SPALDING, MacDOUGALD & SIBLEY 


JACK J. SPALDING 


_ 


Attorneys-at-Law 


FIRST NATION 
os 


AL BANK BUILDING 


Georgia's colonial life up to 1752 | 
| Was administered by trustees—71 in 
number. Scions of nobility, ministers | 


Named in the charter were the fol-. 


a 


| 


. James Vernon, Esq. 
. William Belithos. 
. Rev. John Burton, D..D. 
. Rev. Richard Bundy, D. D. 
. Rev. Arthur Bedford, A. M. 
. Her. Samuel Smith, LL. B. 
. Adorn Anderson, an author. 
Thomas Coram, a philan-| 
thropist. 
21. Rev. Stephen Hales, D. D., elect- 
ed in 17383. 


22. James Stanley, Earl of Derby. 
23.-Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl | 
of Shaftsbury. | 


24. John, Lord Trryconnels. 
25. James, Lord Limeich. 
26. James, Lord D‘arey. 
¢. Richard Chandler, Esq. 
28. Thomas Frederick, M. I’. 
29. Henry L’Apostre. 
. Sir William Heathcote, M. P.., 
au haronet. 
31. John White, Esq. 
. Robert Kendall. Esq. 
o>. John Page, M. P. 
. William Hanbury, Esq. 
». Christopher Tower. 
3. Sir Erosmns Phillips, M. P’. 
¢. Sir John Gorsorn, a knight. 
8. George Tyner, Esq., an alder 
man of London, elected in 1734. 
39. Rev. Thomas Rundle, D. D. 
. William, Lord Talbot. 
. Richard Coops, Esq. 
. William Wallaston, M. P. 
3. Robert Eyre, Esa. 
. Robert Arches, M. P. 
. Henry Arches, M. P. 
. Francis Wallaston, Esq. | 
Sir Robert Carter, a knight, 
elected in 1737. 
48. Sir Jacob De Borwrie, a baro-| 


| net. elected in 1738. 


; 


| elected 


| 


| baronet. 


elected in 1747. 
| €6: 


49. Sir Harry Gough, M. P., a, 
baronet. | 

50. Sir Harry Burgoyne, M. P., a. 
baronet. elected in 1739. 

51. Sidney. Lord Beouclerk, M. P., | 
in 1741. | 

52. Henry. Earl Bathurst. 

53. Hon. Philip Percival. 

54. Sir John Frederick, M. P., a. 
baronet, elected in 1742. | 

55. Hon. Alexander Humes Camp- 
bell, M. -P. 

56. Sir John Barrington, M. P., a 
baronet. 

57. Souncel Turnbrill, M. P. 

58. Sir Henry Cathorpe, M. P., K. 
B.. elected in 1743. 

59. Sir John Philipps, M. P., 


60, Veltons Commall. M. P. | 
wane John Wright, Esq., elected in| 
ite. 

62. Rev. Thomas Wilson, D. D., 


3. Francis Cokarne. Esq. 

. Samuel Lloyd, Esq., elected in 
5. Earl of Egmont. | 
. Anthony Ewer, Esq. 
. Edward Hooper, M. P. | 
. Sir John Cust, M. P., a baro- 


. Hon. Sliugaby Bethel. 
Rg Hon. Stephen Theodore Jausen, 
71. Richard Cavendish. M. P. 


STORES GET BENEFIT 
OF STATE VISITORS 


Visitors to Georgia, attending 
conventions or touring the state, 
according to recent figures compil- 
ed by “Cousin” Frea Houser, exec- 
utive secretary of the Atlanta Con- 
vention Bureau, spend 31 per cent 
of their “visiting dollar” in our re- 
tail stores. Hotels come in for the 
second largest slice, receiving 23 
per cent. 

Restaurants receive 18 per cent, 
garages 1 per cent and theaters 
S per cent. Ten per cent is mis- 
cellaneously distributed, according 
to the figures compiled by the At- 
lanta Bureau. 

The expenditures in Georgia's 
retail stores exceed by 5. per cent 
the average as compiled in surveys 
made in Michigan and Missouri. 
where the average is only 26 per 
cent. 
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Atlanta Pioneer 


S. Guthman, president of Atlanta 
Envelope Company and one of At- 
lanta’s business pioneers. Mr. Guth- 
man came to Atlanta in August, 1886, 
and since that time has been intimate- 
ly associated with many of the lead- 
ing forward movements in the city. In 
1893 he founded his own business 
and has remained the active head of 
it continuously, a period of over 40. 
years. 


THREE GHOST TOWNS 
OF GEORGIA RECALLED 


Old Centers Now Remain 
Only As Dim 
Memory. 


Soon after settlement of Augusta 


the little town of Dartmouth was 
established on a peninsula made by 
the Beoad and Savannah rivers, which 
is now the extreme southeastern point 
of Elbert county. It was named after 
the Earl of Dartmouth because of 
his success in obtaining for a number 
of early settlers a concession to trade 
with the Indians 

As a protection for the town a 
stronghold was built between the town 
and the actual point of the peninsula 
and was known as Fort James. It 
was manned by 50 rangers whosé ar- 
mament consisted of a rifle, two pis- 
tols and a tomahawk. The venture 
did not prove successful and in a 
short time the town became extinct. 

In February, 1776, the legislature 
authorized Dyonisius Oliver to erect 
a tobacco warehouse on the penin- 
sula. Later an area was marked off 
into streets and squares and the town 
of Petersburg came into existence. 
The Oliver warehouse was erected on 
the spot where Dartmouth stood. 
Petersburg grew into a town of 700 
people, maintained 40 stores and ship- 
ped large quantities of cotton, the 
method of transportation being pole 


boats on the Savannah river. Peters- 
burg did not last more than a half- 
century and it became a dead town. 


In addition to these two dead towns 
Elbert county had two others—Edin- 
borough and Alexandria—and not a 
trace of either has been known in 
more than 100 years. 


Dartmouth was not only the first 
dead town of the state, it was the 
third town in Georgia, and all four 
of these dead towns were on the Sa- 
vannah river. Ruckersville was also 
one of the earliest towns in Georgia, 
but still exists. It was the home 
of Geo.gia’s first millionaire and of 
the state’s first bank. When the cap- 
ital was Milledgeville the grandfather 
of Mrs. Corra Harris transported in 
the foot of his buggy from Milledge- 
ville to Ruckersville $150,000 in cuf® 
rency, which he deposited in the Bank 


of Ruckersville to the state’s credit. 
The old safa was in existence up to 
a few years ago. 


Among other famous “firsts” which 
Georgia rightfully may claim is that 
of being the first state in the world 
to have a Sunday school. John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
organized the first Sunday school at 
Savannah in 1735. 


In Georgia the anesthetic was dis- 
covered and used. Dr. Crawford W. 
Long discovered the anesthetic prop- 


erties of ether and is hailed through- 


out the world today as one of the out- 
standing benefactors of mankind. 


The first Indian alphabet ever to 
be used was that invented in Geor- 
gia by Sequoyah, also known as 
George Guess. 
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ALVIN L. RICHARDS 


ATTORNEY AT: LAW 
MAYOR PRO TEM. 
Alderman From 13th Ward 


206 Atlanta National Bank Bldg. 


WA. 2652 
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GEORGE C. SPENCE 


JOS. A. STEWART 


SPENCE & SPENCE 
COUNSELORS AT LAW 


Suite 1137, Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GA. ~~ 


NATHANIEL C. SPENCE 


& 


Etheridge, Belser, Etheridge 
| & Etheridge 


Formerly 


PAUL S. ETHERIDGE & SONS 
AND 


MORGAN S. BELSER ~ 


Announce the removal of their offices from 
1510 Twenty-Two Marietta Street Building 


on One 


Suite 702 Citizens & Southern 
National Bank Bldg. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


BEN C. WILLIFOR 


—Attorney at Law— 


SPECIALIZING IN DAMAGES 
701-2 WILLIAM-OLIVER BUILDING 


HERBERT 


—ATTORNEY AT LAW— 


J. HAAS 


SOL I. GOLDEN 
GEORGE B. TIDWELL 
JOSEPH M. BROWN 


«. 


ASSOCIATES 


JULIAN F. JOSELOVE ; 


BERTRAM S. BOLEY 
KURT HOLLAND 
JOHN R. CURRAN 


Suite 1116-24 First National Bank Bldg. -q**, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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ATTORNEY AT LAW 


AUGUSTUS M. ROAN — 


511-512 Healey Bldg. 


WA. 7718 


— 


Suite 1040 Hurt Bldg. 


McDANIEL, NEELY 
& MARSHALL | 


SANDERS McDANIEL 
EDGAR A. NEELY 
REMBERT MARSHALL 
HARRY L. GREENE 


BICENTENNIAL EDITION 
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7000 MACON 
TO HOLD PAEEANT 


Central City To Observe 
Bicentennial of State, 
Anniversary of Mercer. 


Macon, in Heart of State, Once Was Beach; 
Now Is Throbbing Industrial Metropolis 


‘the 


ed. Miss Catherine BE. Brewer, who 
afterwards became the mother of Ad- 
miral William S. Benson, was the 
first on the alphabetical list and has, 
therefore, been known as the first 
woman college graduate in the world. 
Sidney Lanier Born 1842. 

Sidney Lanier, the south’s beloved 
poet, was born in Macon on February 
3, 1842. Lanier, a graduate of Ogle- 
thorpe College, worked for a year at 
acon postoffice and was for a 
time an instructor at his alma mater. 


| |He served in the Confederate army. 
i. Following the war he plunged into bis 


life’s work of music and poetry. 


y 
The Georgia Academy for the Blind 
came into existence in 1851, the state 
legislature appropriating $80,000 for 
erecting a building in Macon to house 


Macon’s magnificent snow-white city 
hall, where are housed the municipal 
offices. Macon today is governed by a 
mayor and a board of aldermen, and, 
as an illustration of how far the city 
has progressed since that fine day 
when Macon gave to the world its 
first college for women, the alder- 
manic board includes a woman. 

The same wide streets are here— 
thoroughfares which evoke consider 
able praise from the visiting motor- 
ists. By the same token the parks 
which were incorporated into Ma- 
con’s scheme of things. beautiful more 


than 100 years ago, still remain, only 
the sum total has grown materially 


The generous outpouring of nature | 
has been augmented by the hand of | 
man. Truly Macon is as park-minded | 


as she is home-conscious. 


garments and boys’ clothing; two 
modern brick yards; two sewer pipe 
plants and a tile plant; railroad re- 
pair shops; furniture factories; foun- 
dry and machine shops—the list is 
long and refreshing. 

Further explorations of the visitor 
reveal plarers on two municipally 
owned golf courses and on the city’s 
one private course. The city also 
points proudly to its imposing new 
baseball plant, its fair grounds where 
many of the world’s most famous race 
horses are trained each year: its 
stadium, and several other structures 


for diversification making for a pro- 
gressive city. Macon knows how to 
play—and does. 


To reach these points of interest 
one travels over a network of paved 
streets, 50 miles they total. All the 
main highways are paved. Five rail- 
ways operate nine lines out of Ma- 
con with quick service to any part of 
the country. Motor truck lines receive 
express shipments with service of two 
highway express concerns represented 
and with daily airmail and passenger 
service to Chicago, New York and in- 
tervening points. 


this institution. During the War Be- 
‘tween the States, the buildings were 
lysed as a Confederate hospital and 
ithe institution was moved to Fort Val- 


MACON, Ga., April 23.—More than 
2,000 residents of this community will 
yarticipate in the pageant which is to 
feature the combined celebration of 


_ Established 1894 


From the old town pump, the city | 
has progressed to a municipally owned | 
water plant, with a capacity of 22.- 


the Georgia Bicentennial and the Cen- 
tennial of Mercer University. This 
pageant will feature the closing of the 
three-day celebration, May 27, 28 and 


_ The pageant will depict the found- 
ing of Macon an’ the fonnding of Mer- 
cer University at Pennfield 100 years 
ago. The romance of the progress of 
Macon and Mercer will be portrayed 
in colorful pageantry. 

A performance of the pageant will 
be presented in the municipal stadium 
which has a seating capacity of 12.000 


ley, Ga., being re-established here in 
1 . 


At noon on December 1, 1860, the 


Preemie , secession was passed in 
‘South a 

‘hour, 100 1 it 
‘The people rejoiced. believing their 
‘political independence was_ heralded 


Precisely at that 


rolina. 
Macon. 


guns were fired in 


Two Macon companies of soldiers were 
called to the defense of Virginia for 
Confederate service, arriving in Nor- 


‘folk 81 hours later. and having the 


honor of being the first troops outside 
of Virginia to arrive in her defense. 


000,000 gallons daily of water which | 
The | 
water is pumped from the Ocmulgee | 


is more than 99 per cent pure. 


river. 


the lowly ox cart. 
on the highway of progress 
point where some of its citizens meet 
their friends at the 
ly owned 


plane flight to Atlanta, 


requiring | 
some 35 or 40 minutes. or 


From that day when the hardy | 
Pioneer took his neighbor riding in | 
Macon has passed | 
to the | 


| city’s municipal- | 
ed airport rated as one of the | 
finest in the south, and take an air- | 


The Robinson-Humphrey Co. 


U. S. Government Bonds 


to some | 
other point. | 
City Is Well Built. 

The old Georgia Female College has | 
advanced from a paltry $25,000 struc- 
ture to a pretentious plant known as | 
Greater Wesleyan, completed only a | 
few mouths ago at a cost of more than | 
$3,000,000. The original Wesleyan | 
building now houses the student body | 
of Wesleyan Conservatory, which -in | 
itself has become a very large enter- | 
prise, | 

Tall, impressive buildings~ are the 


Arsenal and Depository. e 
During the War ‘Between the 
‘States, the Confederate government lo- 
‘eated an arsenal in Macon. Three 
‘hundred and fifty workmen were con- 
'stantly busy in the manufacture of 
‘shot and shell, sabers and harness. 
/The treasury department of the Con- 
federate government established a _de- 
|pository here and atone time $1,500,- 
i000 in gold was un its protection. 

During Sherman’s march from At- 
ilanta to the sea and through the city 


However, it was stated. temporary] ‘3 c4egim 8 3 a Tg ae i ae o¥ a 
ate nda will be constructed to provide , , g wa Wn . 2 P ¥ . . % ee. ss “ y™ ae ‘< +, ae ® ‘ * P. . - 7 ‘ . * Pike 
for several thotsands more seats: The Be : 
stadium will be bathed in varicolored 
lights and the participants will be in 
gorgeous costumes. according to the 
special committee which is now work- 
ing on the details. An elaborate sys- 
tem of amplification will be installed 
80 that every spectator will hear the 
spoken dialogue. 

Covering the remaining portion of 
the three-day celebration will be a se- 


Georgia State, County and City Bonds 


South Carolina and Tennessee Issues 


Georgia Corporation Stocks | 


ries of special events sponsored by 
Mercer University. including the pres- 
euifation ot such nationally-known fig- 
ures as Dr. John W. Truett, of Dal- 
las, Texas; Dr. Walter Pope Binns, of 


Roanoke, Va.; Senator Josiah W. Bai- 
ley pated States senator from North 

aroiina, who will he introec j 
Senator Walter F. Geaten — 
_ Every effort is being made, accord- | 
ing to the special committee, to induce 
the government to send the U. S. navy 
dirigible Macon to the Macon celebra- 
tion. Plans are being made for the 
construction of a temporary mooring 
ne for the visit of the giant of the 


&KY. 


ee 


By JOHN L. MORRIS, 
Manager, Macon Chamber of 
Conmerce. 

MACON, Ga., April 23.—If the city 
of Macon had existed early enough. 
it would bave been a city by the sea. 
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Courts & Co. 


Hurt Building, Atlanta Phone WA. 9110 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 
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Investment Advisory Service 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


;}came upon 
iwhere the piedmont plateau and the 
' coastal plain 
| composed entirely of sands, clays and 


‘undoubtedly once at the bottom of the 
sea, 


»the coming of crowds to promenade 
along its board walks, or bave carried 


stories of its parties of boys and girls 
bathing in the salty waters, for in 


time far removed the city of Macon 


has been a sort of seabeach; it has 


'Its newspapers might have recounted | witnessed the advance and retreat of 
| the ocean many times. 


Its history begins ages before man 


the earth. It stands 


meet. The former is 


limestone, which, we are told, were 
but that is in the realm of 
the geologists. It is of a later history 
in which we are interested. 
Important Travel Point. 
However, that far distant period 
left Macon a “key site,” where the 
key city was destined by the natural 
conditions later to arrive. ‘The early 


i races of men and even the earlier ani- 
'mals traveled always along the lines 
'of least resistance. 


as do the trades 
and peoples of today. This law of 
travel makes Macon important today 


‘and made its site important in pre- 


| historic times. 


'was one of the early trails 


Through Macon along this fall-line 
by which 
the aborigines traveled. Maps of the 
early white traders show this to be 
the identical route followed by a pre- 
historic trail. Macon first came to 
the attention of white men, however, 
in 1540 when Ferdinand DeSoto cross- 
ed the Ocmulgee river at this point, 
pausing to camp for a few days. It 


An airplane view of the city of Macon, centrally located hub of industry. Long before it became a city, 
Macon was on an early aboriginal trail and in 1774 was the site of a trading post, the first step in what 
|later was to develop into a concentration and distributing point for middle Georgia. 


was said that here forthe first time | 


a cannon was fired on American soil, 


hibit his power to the red men. 

It ‘is also said that the first Chris- 
tian baptism occurred at the same 
time, one of the priests in the Span- 
iard’s party baptizing a dying Indian 
chieftain. 

Trail Ran Through Macon. 


As late as 1774 a trading road ran. 
Indian | 
‘fields on the east bank of the Ocmul-| 


two miles through” ancient 


| gee, originally at a point where Ma-| 
/con stands today. 


On the heights of 
these lowlands still remain the con- 
spicuous and very remarkable remains 
of the power and grandeur of the an- 


cients of this part of America. These 
are known as Indian mounds, the rem- 


nants of a capital town and settle- 
ment of vast artificial hills and ter- 
races. It is not known how many 


was organized in Macon. It was a 
forerunner of the present Georgia 
State Agricultural Society. 


Mercer Chartered in 1833. 


Macon was still a young city when 
Mercer University was chartered in 
1833 at Penfield, Ga. This institution 
was later moved to Macon and became 
one of the leading Baptist institutions 
of the south. It was moved to Macon 
in 1871. 

Georgia’s first great political con- 
vention was held in Macon August 
13, 1840, It was for the purpose of 
ratifying Harrison for president and 
Tyler for vice president. At this time 
the gathering was the largest ever 
held in the south. Fourteen thousand 
people attended this convention. com- 
ing to Macon on a few short lines 
of railroads and on horseback and in 
horse and ox-drawn vehicles, some 
from as far as 80 miles. 

_Macon’s first railroad train, con- 
sisting of an engine and two passen- 
ger cars, made its initial run to For- 
syth, Ga., a distance of 25 miles, on 
December 8, 1838. 

all 


Up to 1836 women over the 


world had been taught at home by | 


their mothers or private tutors, but 
in this year a plucky band of pioneers 
in Macon who had been discussing the 
matter for some time succeeded in 
wresting $25,000 and a charter from 
the State legislature. Thus began the 
Georgia Female College, now Greater 
Wesleyan, which was the first char- 


| tered college in the world for women. 


The main building was completed in 


| 18389 and immedi t 
the explorer using this method to ex- | ediately 100 eager, am 


bitious, industrious young ladies en- 
tered the portals of the new college. 
In 1840 twelve of them were graduat- 


of Milledgeville. Ga., the capital of the. 


in Atlanta, was 


state. now located 
Macon 


temporarily moved to Macon. 


witnessed the end of a tragedy in the! 


passing through the state of Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis as a_ prisoner 
after his capture in south Georgia. 
Davis returned once more to Macon 
after his two-year ordeal of imprison- 
ment, to receive tumultuous ovation. 

Skipping lightly. in the interest of 
brevity, over the progress of a grow- 
ing city, one finds as a agentes the 
vear 1917, when Macon was or erc| 
to prepare a camp for 40,000 troops 


who had enlisted for World War serv- | 
The camp was named in honor} wi)}] 


ice. 
of General Joe Wheeler, hero of the 
War Between the States. 
Rapidly Growing. 

Today, 108 year having passed since 
its incorporation, finds Macon enjoy- 
ing the greatest progress in its his- 
tory. Cradled in the arms of the In- 
dian fighters, the city has become a 


hardy youngster and, although more | 
than a centenarian, is suffering only | 


from growing pains. 


Macon’s population now is 64,045. | 
according to the government census | 
of 1930. It boasts of an excess of 100 | 


manufacturing concerns, with an an- 


nual pay roll in excess of twelve mil- | 


lion dollars. 
Visitors who come to 


j i k in a 
passenger trains and disembark i1 
comparatively new $1,500,000 terminal 


station. Moderndepartmentstores serve | 


citizens of Macon and act as trading 


headquarters for the million of people | 


in the city’s trade territory. Along 
the downtown streets are modern ho- 
tels where thousands of convention 
visitors are entertained yearly. 
The visitors attend their convention 
deliberations in a magnificent audito- 
rium built in 1925 at a 
$1,250,000, and boasting the largest 
copper-covered dome in the world. Its 
main hall seats 4,500 persons. There 
are two other halls available, accom- 
modating 650 and 250, respectively. 
A block from the auditorium Is 


' 
; 
' 
' 
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J. R. Rossignol, Pres. 


B. Earle Yancey, Vice-Pres. 
H. L. Barnitz, Vice-Pres. 
O. M. Coleman, Vice-Pres. 


A. J. Crocy, Secy.-Treas. 


Macon today 
by rail arrive on one of its 98 daily | 


cost of | 


daytime homes of thousands of office 
Workers, modern, inviting stores beck- 


on discriminating shoppers; automo. 
biles and. trucks form long, 
lines of traffic: 
their way lumberingly up and down 
main streets; the din of pulsating 
motors, great and small, mingles with 
the raucus notes of countless sirens 
and the clanging of tram car bells— 
on all sides bustling with activity, 
watchword of an industrious, thriving | 
city—such is the picture of. down- | 
town Macon today. | 

As for Macon industrially, a ride | 
through the manufacturing district | 
show 11 large textile mills man- | 
ufacturing yarns, twines, duck and | 
fabric; two plants producing work | 


snaky | 
street cars thredd | 


the | 
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races inhabited this mound city nor 
when they came nor why nor how they 
departed. Only one of the Indian 
mounds has been disturbed to any 
great extent. This mound was opened 
during the excavation for laying a 
railroad track and many interesting 
relics were found in it. 

eAbout 1800, the government realized 
the importance of this point and es- 
tablished on an eminence east of 
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the Ocmulgee, Fort Benjamin Hawk- 
ins. Following the establishment of 


‘this fort, the fame of middle Georgia 
as an ideal agricultural section spread 


rapidly through the other states. Here 


the growing season and the grazing 
| possibility 
|The present site of Macon held out to 
‘farmers of other states many more in- 
/ducements that quickly brought ‘them 
(to this section. 


included the entire year. 


Growth of a QGommunity. 
Beginning with the farmers of 
North Carolina, the exodus of people 
started toward the center of Georgia. 
It was not long before a little com- 
munity had grown up and the pion- 


eers, sensing the necessity for more of 


/Thus was built the 


| 
| 


government. 
/sioners were 


this fertile territory, turned their 
eves and their efforts to the land be- 
vond the west bank of the Ocmulgee. 
; city of Macon, 
named for Nathaniel Macon, a states- 
man of North Carolina, who was at 


that time one of the ruling figures in| 


the United States senate. 

The city was incorporated in 1823. 
It was ruled by a commission form 0 
That these first comm!s- 

extremely far-sighted 


men is seen in Macon’s streets of to- 


dav for their width from the very 
first has made it unnecessary for Ma- 


‘eon to worry about traffic problems. 
'They gave to this city one of the fin-| 


| 


} 


est systems of parks in the south. 


In 1826 Macon had 800 people, 32 


‘stores and was receiving cotton from 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Wilham-Oliver Burlding—at Five Points 
W Alnut 1787 


Atlanta 


i 


; 
| 


| 
i 


16 counties. The following year the| 


first steamboat made its way up the 
Ocmulgee and docked in Macon, her- 
alding a prosperous era in river navi- 
gation. By 1831 Macon had 200 homes 
and four banks. 


In 1832 an agricultural system 
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Eminent Literary Figures | 
Carved on Georgia’s Record 


By ALMA HILL JAMISON, 

Reference Librarian, Carnegie Library 

Now that we are coming into our 
maturity and Time has chalked up 
200 years opposite the name of Geor- 
gia on the scoreboard of history, we 
pause to look back over the course we 
have come—that we may chart our 
errors, that we may re-examine our 
values, that we may appraise such 
achievement as may be ours, thus 
distilling wisdom from past experi- 
ence and clarifying our vision for fu- 
ture progress, 

n examination of the histories of 
southern literature prior to 1860 re- 
veals a surprising and humiliating 
dearth of literary productions of the 
first rank. Many reasous have been 
advanced for this—‘the absorption 


portrayed with accuracy, sympathy 
and humor. 

Don Marquis’ term of service on 
Atlanta newspapers makes it possible 
for us to claim him as a Georgian. He 
hag had a varied career as teacher, 
Gok. farm laborer, acter in a stock 
company at one time. His characters 
range from “Archy the Cockroach,” 
ee he Old Soak,” “Captain Peter Fitz- 
urse.” “Aunt Prudence Heckleberry,” 
to “Mehitabel the Amorous Cat.” 
Christoph¢ Morley describes their 
author as “burley, gray-haired, fond 
of corncob pipes and sausages. and 
looking like a careful blend of Falstaff 
| and Napoleon III.” 

Georgia’s Poets. 

It is in the field of poetry that 
Georgia has reached her widest crea- 
tive expression. Richard Henry Wilde 
struck the first lyrical note, and lyri- 


_at his task until its end. 


of the best minds with politics, the 
pre-eminence of the spoken word as 
compared with the written, the ab- 
sence of centers of thought and life— 
the failure of the people as a whole 
appreciate the literary efforts of 
their writers, and, what more im- 
portant, the failure of writers of tal- 
ent to devote themselves to literature | 
as a profession. The result was that 
the south in 1860 had found no ade- 
quate expression of her life, no inter- 
pretation of her ideals, not even a _de- 
scription of her natural scenery. 
Georgia’s First Humorist. 
While this situation was in the 
main true of Georgia as well as of 
the entire south, there are a few ex- 
ceptions that are conceded us by the 
editors of the Cambridge History of 
American Jiterature. Augustus Bald- 
win Longstreet was not only the first 
humorist in Georgia, but in the en- 
tire south as well, Hle was the son 
of that William Longstreet who suc- 
cessfully started a steamboat almost 
20 years before the Clermont amazed 
New Yorkers along the Hudson. The 
son was singularly versatile and at- | 
tained recognition as lawyer, judge, 
newspaper editor, Methodist clergy- 
man and college president. W hile at compose poems so splendid that Poe, 
Yale, Longstreet had often entertain-} the tomahawk critic, once wrote him, 
ed his friends by tales of (;corgia and ‘T look upon some of your late pieces 
Georgians, and, as he had been a Con-! ag gome of the finest I have ever 
tributor to the local lewspapers since read,’ then in the very next moment 
a youth, he began writing his “Geor- | Chivers woul indite something so in- 
gia Scenes” for the Milledgeville credibly bad—so solemnly absurd or 
Southern Recorder in the fall of completely frantic—that the reader, 
S33. The clearly etched descriptions ts 2 tent or helpless mirth, forgets 
ef country parties, horse trades, fox | is aed noetry Chivers lacked nth, 
hunts, debating societies, fights and the high etl Ole “eg humor : ites 


cism has remained the outstanding | 
characteristic of our poets to this day. 
Wilde’s most familiar poem, “Lament 
of the Captive,” best known by its 
first line, “My life is like a summer | 
rose,” browght him a letter of con-| 
gratulation from Lord Byron,  pro- 
nouncing it the finest poem of the 
century. 

Thomas Holley Chivers, M. D., 
known to posterity chiefly because of 
'a controversy with Poe, whom he ac- 

cused of plagiarism. The similarity 
/of some of Poe's poems to those of 
Chivers, coupled with the fact that. 
Chivers’ poems were undoubtedly | 
written first. indicate that Poe was 
undoubtedly influenced by some of 
Chivers’ experiments in verse. S. Fos- 
ter Damon, in his book on Chivers, 
SavVs: | Chivers must stand on 
his own merits if he is to win any 
place outside a museum of literary 
curiosities. Such a place, I believe, 
is his by right. vet it would be ab- 
surd to set him up as a mighty poet 
unrecognized by his stupid country- 
| men for Chivers is the supreme 
example of genius wholly unregulated 
by any talent whatever. . He could 


ba a 


is 


1S | 


of English Verse.” 


iractical jokes of his hero, Nedi “| oe 
Seen ae become a valuable source- quick oper of levity and cg a 
hook for the social history of the | sense of valance Pathos and bat 108 
he first half-century of the sound atike to his ear; beauty and in- 
stone a cae Sirst BALE sanity were equal in ecstasy. He 
yore i humorist straddled the famous fence between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, and 


William ‘Tappan ‘Thompson. who} | 
wrote a serten of amusing dialectal | quite as often fell on the one side as 
on thé other.” 


<ketches, signed “Major Jones.” These | 
were collected and published a 1840 } War Engendered Poetry. 
nnder the title of “Major _ Jones | During the Civil War the Georgia 
Courtship. ’ The “Major Jones” series poets produced a greater number of 
gives an excellent description of scenes | gnduring patriotic poems than the 
and characters of rural G peorgia, whole of the sguth combined. Francis 
Bill Arp. Ticknor, James Ryder Randall, Hen- 
ry ‘Timrod, "Theodore O’Hara are 


of this time was)! 


also began 


| gone to Georgia poets. 


of newspaper 
These are re- 
humor and! 


Charles.Henry Smith 
his career by a beer names still familiar to every south- 
oe eee DS erner, Father Ryan is another poet | 
markable for their homely FIR Me 2 sagen ea 
shrewd philosophy. They carry a nat- | W208e Work shows the ¢ o 0 i | 
ural optimism to readers which was, “®! in such poems as “The } word 0 
characteristic of their author. Mr. . Lee, The Conquered Banner’ 
Smith's works include “Bill Arp—So *March of the Deathless Dead. | 
Called.” “Bill Arp’s Peace Papers.”| Paul Hamilton Hayne, in his first | 
“Bill Arp’s Scrap Book” and “Bill, Published poem, announced his ded-| 
Arp: from the Uncivil War to Date.” | ication to the poet's life in words | 

Richard Malcolm Johnston’s first) that are a marked contrast to those | 
hook, “Dukesborough Tales.” estab-| Southerners who looked upon the) 
lished his reputation as a humdrist.) Writing of poctry as a pastime and | 
This includes his well-known story of | not as a profession. “His poetry is 
“The Goosepond School.’ which is an Characterized by a certain imitative- 
excellent description of the old-field| ness and yet a genuine love of na- | 
school which existed in Georgia prior , ture his revelation of the pic- | 
to the Civil War. His other produc- | turesqueness of the southern § land- | 
fions are prine ipally descriptions of seapes, and especially of the pine for- 
on and people in middle Georgia, | of, Georvia, are the substantial | 
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= Print From 
Southern Pines 


By T. G. WOOLFORD, 
President Georgia Forestry Ass'n. 
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: They said it couldn’t be done but it has been done. 

} Technical literature has contained many statements to the 
etfect that southern pines were too resinous to be used for 

paper. This has been proven untrue, as a general 

The fact is that sap pines, which are 


ears resin 


i \ 


white 


statement. young or 


trees under of age, have no more 


than the northern 


twenty-five \ 
spruce. 
southern pines from the mountains to the 
the same of nature. Sap pines of all 
for paper making. Pines will grow to pulp 
in from seven ten 


sea contorm law 


species are good 


wood size in the south ta years. 


| lecturer, 


The blue stain which discolors southern pines in warm 
days has been 
¢ block. This was overcome by grind- 
ere Not vy did this eliminate the dif- 
ficulty encountered with the stain but pointed a distinct 
advantage in that no mee © investment outlay is required 


for wood : : Ki i advance. 


weather and shows about twenty-one 


considered a 
ing the 


Stumblin 
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fated that it took much more power to 
error in 
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that extent 
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proven incorr Sifferent 
on the grind possible 
pulp with Fibers long enough to make 
parable with the of commerce 
claimed that’ the would be vellow 
bleaching. §S 
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Expernment atories 97 Savannah. 
under the 

known chemist, Dr. 
equipment was provided 
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transportation of 
wood Climate and labor 
conditions are good, so the advantages of paper making 
in the south lopment. 
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gia has produced. 
| Smith, 


| Uncle Remus is 
| reasons: 
/ in 
and as such, 
civilization ; 
for the scientific study of negro folk- | 


’ | intellectual satisfaction | 
American literature has an author 
harmonizing a! 


i the 


| taineer. 


which, 


features of his poetry. As a connect- 
ing link between Simms and Lanier 
he has a permanent place in the liter- 
ary history of the south.” 

Sidney Lanier was eminently suc- 
cessful as botr musician and poet. A 
constitution impaired by hardships 
suffered in prison during the war 
sent him to Texas in search of health. 
There he met a group of artistic, mu- 
sic-loving Germans who inspired him 
to devote his entire efforts to music 
and poetry. An engagement with the | 
Peabody orchestra, of Baltimore, as, 
first tlutist soon followed. 
he was appointed lecturer on English | 
literature in the recently established 
Johns Hopkins University and gave} 
two courses of lectures, “The Science | 
of English Verse” and “The Develop- 
ment of. the English Novel.” During 


this period his health failed so rapid- | 


ly that only force of will kept him. 
Exhausted | 
by the long struggle with disease, he 
died in the’ mountains. of North Caro- 
lina in 1881. Lanier’s lectures on the 
novel are marked by a lack of that 
perspective and balance that result 
from profound knewledge. His most 
valuable eritical work is his “Science 
His natural taste 
and sensitivity gave him a keen intui- 
tion for musicai effects in verse. His 
letters are interesting as a revelation 
of the many phases of his personality. 
The single volume of his verse is par- 
amount among his writings and makes 
him the high light in the literature 
of his state. Throughout his poems 
his personality is pervasive with his 
high aspirations and his conception of 
the true poet’s mission. 

Georgia’s Own Frank Stanton. 

Frank Stanton’s chief claim to fame | 
lies in such songs as “Just A-Weary- 
in’ for You,’ “Mighty Lak a Rose” 
and “Little Woman of Mine.” He 
wrote principally in negro and Crack- 
er dialect. His verse is popular be- 
cause he wrote simply and under- 


| standingly. Stanton was the first poet 


laureate of Georgia and was succeed- 
ed by Ernest Neal, who has published 
two volumes of lyrical poems. Robert. 
Loveman is best known by his “Rain 
Song.” His verse is usually short and 
his best works are the simple lyrics 
he has written for children. 

The last two decades have brought 
a spontaneous quickening of the cre- 
ative spirit in the south and in Geor- 
gia. Such names as Arthur Crew 
Inman, Conrad Aiken, Agnes Ken- 
drick Gray, Anderson Scruggs, Daniel 
Hicky, Mary Brent Whiteside, Ernest 
Hartsock and Roselle Mercier Mont- 
gomery give us an enviable place in 
contemporary poetry. Prizes of the 
Poetry Society of America, and other 
awards too numerous to mention, have 
In 1980 Con- 
rad Aiken won the Pulitzer prize for 
the hest volume of poems published 
that Year. In an article appearing in 
the poetry review of London, during 
1930, the editor of the New York 


'Times poetry department states that 
no other place in the world has so 


great a number of poets as Atlanta, 
Ga. 
lyric, yet approaches feality more 
nearly than before. 
of today 
did not, 
ment of the common life of a people 


and not a thing existing apart. 


development of a strong, vital spirit. 
Novelists of Note. 
Among our novelists, 


national reputation. Although 


ly moral in all her plots and episodes, 


a long period of time. Even today, 


St. Elmo is still read by a generation | 
ideals | 
and interests from the first fans who | 
succumbed to the thrills of a romance | 
Edna | 


widely separated in manners, 


ineredibly 
stormy, 
really depraved, of course, 
but with a “past” from which he was 
redeemed by the noble Edna. 

Joel Chandler Harris takes his 
place beside Sidney Lanier as one of 
two greatest authors that 
Dr. C. Alphonso | 
in the Cambridge History of | 
declares that | 


| between an pious 


American Literature, 


Not only is he a new figure | 
but a type of a race, 
perpetuates a vanishing | 
he lays the foundations 


literature, 


lore by arousing widespread interest 
in its origins; he reproduce. the dia- 
lect of the negro so accurately that 
each story is useful in marking a 


stage in the development of primitive | 


the picturesqueness of | 


English. “In 
his phrases, 
his comparisons, 
figures of speec ‘h. 
mony between the thing said and the 
saving of it. the reader finds, Tot only 


a keen aesthetic delight. but even an 


in the variety 


in 
succeeded better in 
typical character with an individual 
character, 
Edwards, 
Harry Stillwell 
poet and novelist. 


Harbin. Newman. 


Edwards, 


stories which abound in humor and! 


| pathos in a local color of ante- -bellum | 


(,eor gia. 
Will Harbin's novels of the ¢ 
mountaineer show a 


plots have a melodramatic tendency | 
and his characters lack reality. 

Frances Newman's best 
tion lies in her literary criticism. 
possessed a hard wit, an 
edge. obscured by an increasingly ar- 
tificial and difficult style. 
eation of the biological theory of mu- 
tations to the short story, while not 
clearly sustained, was startling in its 
originality, and the translations in- 
eluded to support her theory was 
graceful and satisfying. Her novels 
have been called the novelists’ novels, 
Just as Marcel Proust is also the nov- | 
novelist, or Edmund Spencer | 
poets’ poet. The highly involved | 


| 
elists’ 


the 


i style in which these novels are writ- 
'ten prevents them from having a pop- , 
(ular appeal. 


In careful, lucid prose, 
eaptures successfully the 
irony of the passing 
south which she knows so well. 


of the old 
Marie | 


Conway Oemler has written numefous | 
| nov els 


Fis- 


the historical manner. 
belongs 


in 
woode Tariletou 


sc hool, 


has published 
plays, 


Parker Hord 
novel and several 
“A Mix-Up.,” 
run on Broadway. 
Corra Harris has made the Cireuit 
Rider of the Methodist 
South, a permanent fig 
She portrays realisfic- 
joys and sor- 


one 


onr literature. 
ally the hardships the 
rows, the continual struggle against 
the world, the flesh and the devil. 
which went on in the heart and mind 
of the circuit ruler. She has a 
straightforward simplicity of style. a 
eapacity to turn a witty phrase neat- 
ly, a fund of shrewd 
that makes her prose racy and in- 
formal. It is in her “My Book and 
Heart.” and “As a Woman Thinks.” 
that she reaches her greatest develop- 
ment. These personal accounts ‘are 
torn from the fiber of her life and 
possess her rare scriptural exaltation, 
tempered by unfailing humor. 
Stories for Young and Old. 

To Dr. F. R. Goulding goes the 
honer of being the first Georgian fo 
write for children. His 
rooners” and “Marooners’ Island” 
have been read by several generation? 
of Georgians. Madge Bigham has 
written a number of pleasing steres 


ifor the very little ones. Gladys Blake | 
a 


True to its historical origins, the | 
newer poetry remains predominantly | 


The southern poet) | 
realizes, as his predecessors | ¢ 
that literature is a develop- | 
This | 
understanding has given him an ex-| 
panded vision and greater flexibility | 
of technique and has brought him the, 


Augusta Ev- | 
ans Wilson was the first to attain a/| 
ex- | 
tremely pedantic in style, and severe- | 


Wilson has been popular over | 


black-browed 


,eor- | 


remarkable for three | 


’ 


In 1879, 


| 
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| Athens Has Tree That Deine Self 


“ry 


\> 
| The city of Athens, 


gia, 


itself. Shown beneath its 


'Georgia freshmen co-eds. Small pic- 


in north Geor- &&: 
boasts a tree that literally owns f 
massive : 


boughs are a group of University of "igus 


ture shows ‘an@ther group of girls vis: 


iting a granite quarry near Elberton. 


orator of Georgia, 


writes for young girls mystery stories 
which have been very popular. 


Octavia Walton LeVert occupies a 
position unique in the literary history 
of Georgia. Although the author of 
several books of travel, her chief 
claim to fame is in her own person- 
ality. She was the first southern wom- 
an to preside over a salon to which 
her exquisite charm, her brilliant 
mind and scintillating wit attracted 
the leading celebrities ‘of her day. 

Hugh McCall is the earliest of our 


historians. His ‘ 
published in 1511, 


state. 
gia” 
all state histories, 


authority on his subject, 


treatment. : 
Stephens’ Great History. 
A. H. Stephens wrote his “ 
History of the United States” 


‘History of Georgia,” 
is the foundation 
of much of our knowledge about our 

Cc. C. Jones’ “History of Geor- 
is ranked as one of the best of 
Its author was an 
devoting 
great care to the collection of mate-+ 
rial to which he gave the fullest of 


“School 
that 


Wiley L. Moore, 


_ Widely recognized as a leader 
in business life of Georgia, a man 
busy almost .eighteen hours of 
each day with problems concern- 
ing his vast interests, Wiley L. 
Moore, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wofford Oil 
Company, still finds time to lend 
valuable aid in civie affairs for 
the publie good. 

Born in south Georgia, 43 
years ago, Wiley Moore first en- 
tered business life in his own in- 
terests in Macon in 1912, He 
came to Atlanta in 1922 as gen- 
feral manager of the Wofford Oil 
|5' Company. At that time his com- 
pany was, doing a_ business of 
36,000 gallons a month, approxi- 
mately one-half million gallons 
per year. Under the leadership 
and direction of General Manager 
Moore the business has been ex- 
panded within ten years to al- 
most unbelievable proportions. 

The Wofford Oil Company now 
serves Georgia through fifty bulk 
plants and maintains 1.600 serv- 
ice stations and ruthorized deal- 
ers throughout the state which 
are served. with gasoline and oils 
from Wofford’s own tank wag- 
ons. Today, the company does a 
total business in Georgia of over 
‘ one hundred milion gallons a 
i ) year. 
( So outstanding has his busi- 
»ness ability and sound judgment 
(been demonstrated that he was 
‘elected to the directorate of the 
¢ Americ an Petroleum Institute, 
{president of the Pure Oil Com- 
pany of the Carolinas, and vice 
president of the Pure Oil Com- 
pany of Tennessee. in addition 
to his executive leadership of the 
Wofford Company. 

Yet, notwithstanding his mul- 
a business duties Wiley 
Moore takes an active part as a 
director of the Atlanta Chamber 


¢ 
‘ 
pS 
| ' 


Leader in 


Business and Civic Activities 


— = 
WILEY MOORE. 


A REE re 


of Commerce, 
the Governor's 
Shrine, Kiwanis, 
and Athletie Club. 

He served as member of the Atlan- 
ta City Council for four years, dur- 
ing two years of which he was chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. His 
service to city government and city 
affairs have been recognized as among 
the most constructive ever to be ren- 
dered by any citizen. 


staff, member of the 


there might be a real political history 
available as a textbook. His ‘‘Consti- 
tutional View of the Late War Be- 
tween the States” is not a history of 
the war, but of the best published de- 
fense of the southern position in re- 
gard to state sovereignty. 

W. B. Stevens has written a stand- 


‘ard “History of Georgia” based on 
original sources which is a model of 
‘| excellence. 
‘ten a history of France which traces 
‘clearly the development from class 
| discriminatory legislation to the revo- 
' lution. 

written 


Thomas Watson has writ- 


His several biographies are 
in a fluent and easy style 
| which forcibly carries his convictions. 

Ulrich B. Phillips touches almost 
every phase of the old south in his 
admirable histories and socjal studies. 
His prize-winning history, “Life and 
| Labor in the Old South,” is one of a 
| series which ‘he is to write on the 
| arene of the south. 

Some Famous Editors. 

Henry Grady is the outstanding 
the spokesman of 
the new south which arose from the 
ashes of the old. As newspaper edi- 
tor he had the opportunity to influ- 
ence the political development of his 
day and awaken the south to a new 


| sense of values, and to obtain recog- | 
‘nition of that awakening beyond its | 
John Temple Graves was| 


borders. 


also a journalist, an orator, whose | 


| address on the death of Grady brought | 
| him such a reputation that he became | 
'a public lecturer. 


Julian Harris, son 
of Joel Chandler Harris, 
Pulitzer prize while editor of the Co- 
Jumbus Enquirer-Sun for his courage 
in exposing the machinations of the 
Ku Klux Klan 

Howard Odum’s researches into 
and writings on sociology fitted him 
for his appointment to the president’s 
research committee on social trends. 
His “American Epoch” constitutes a 
social history of the south invaluable 
to editors, teachers and scholars. 

John D. Wade’s biographies show a 
combination of carefub research with 
the animating force of a curious, hu- 


won the) 


morous and impartial mind. 
Woodward has writtem several novels 
and a biography of Washington which 
links him with the iconoclastic school. 
Lucian Lamar Knight has produced 
a great number of historical and _ bi- 
ographical volumes dealing with va- 
rious phases of our life. 


Julia Collier Harris, 
volumes on Joel Chandler Harris, has 
performed a signal service in giving 
the world every phase of the wit and 
wisdom of her subject. These vol- 
umes have an intellectual and histori- 
cal interest apart from the personal- 
ity reflected in them. 

Laurence Stallings is known for his 
war plays and his. novel, “Plumes,” 
which record the grimness and an- 
guish of war. Nan Stephens has 
written several plays, “Roseanne,” 
“John Barleycorn” and “Bush Pa- 
role,” one of which had a successful 
run on Broadway. Tulu Vollmer is 
often claimed as a Georgian because 
of her brief stay in Atlanta. Her 
plays have their setting among the 
North Carolina mountaineers that she 
knows so well 

This survey of our literary history 
reveals a record of past achievement 
of which we may be justly proud. 
From small beginnings there has been 


W. £E.) 


New Yorkers Observe 
Georgia Anniversary 


The Georgia Bicentennial celebra- 
tion was the occasion of a specia! 
meeting Friday night in New York 


city of the Southern Society, which is 


in her two' 


a gradually increasing growth in sin- | 


cerity in depth and vitality, in breadth | 
and vision, that is most hopeful for a 
greater flowering in the future. 


Early County Pageant. 

Early ¢ounty observed Georgia’s 
200th arniversary Saturday, April 15, 
with a parade, pageant, outdoor din- 
ner and community singing. Deco- 
rated floats depicting the various 
chapters of Georgia’s history from the 
landing of Oglethorpe up to the pres- 
ent were in the line of march in the 
big parade which was staged in Bax- 
leyi The floats were entered by the 
4-H Club and by neighboring com- 
munities, 

Following the parade, an outdoor 


composed of several thousand mem- 
bers, many of them former residents 
of Georgia. The Georgia Bicenten- 
nial commission, in a telegram to Mrs. 
Archie Worshaw, secretary of the 
Southern Society. suggested that a 
Georgia Bicentennial committee be 
formed in the society and stated that 
the Georgia celebration is statewide 
and that already more than 3,000 bi- 
centennial services, meetings and exer- 
cises had been held. though the main 
events are totake place between April 
15 ang October 15. 

The Georgia Society of New York. 
of which Miller M. Brister is presi- 
dent, has for some time been closeiy 
co-operating with the commission, be- 
ing represented on the advisory com 
mittee of the commission by Mr. Bris- 
ter. Justice William Harmon Black 
of the supreme court of New York. 
and a brother of Eugene R. Black. 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, is chairman of the Georgia 
Bicentennial committee of the Georgi: 
Society. All members of these two 
|organizations have been invited by thie 
Georgia Bicentennial commission 
| visit Georgia during 1983: 


fer 


Georgia sent the first woman sen- 
ator to the United States senate— 
Mrs. Kebecca Latimer Felton. 


F. R. Goulding, a Georgia citizen, 
invented the sewing machine, and the 
first such device was used in Georgia. 


dinner was served and Dr. M. D. Col- 
lins, state superintendent of schools, 
delivered the principal address. A 
community singing in the park during 
the afternoon completed the celebra- 
tion, 


Lieutenant Colonel on < 


Capital City Club? | 


years ago.... 
STEVENS for quality. ... 
a century the STEVENS imprint has been 
the hall-mark of quality on engraved 


invitations, announcements or cards. 


and Her 


ATLANTA 


tor Fifty-Nine Years 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Her Mother’s Invitations 


Own Wedding Invitations 
Both Were Engraved by 


“STEVENS 


We often engrave Wedding invitations 
for brides whose mother’s wedding invi- 
tations we engraved twenty-five or thirty 
Now as then, they turn to 
For over halt 


J. P. Stevens Engraving Co. 


The South's Leading Engravers 


in the nnexpectedness of | 
of his 
in. the perfect har- | 


nowhere. 


editor. | 
has gained | 
| his greatest fame asa writer of short | 


yeorgia | 
knowledge and | 
understanding of these people, but his | 


contribu- | 
She | 
originality | 
of ideas. and enormous fund of knowl- | 


Her appli- | 


Isa Glenn | 
pathos and | 


to the genre) 
writing of the Georgia moun- 


one of | 


had a successful | 


Episcopal | 
re in ’ 


common sense 


“Young Ma- | 
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HENRY GRADY HOTEL 
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ATLANTA’S MOST POPULAR HOTEL 


HENRY GRAD 
HOTEL 


“The Friendly Hotel” 


550 Rooms of Comfort and Con- 
venience, each with private bath, 
two or more windows, circulating 
ice water, ceiling fan, radio, bed 
lamps and full length mirror doors. 


RATES FROM $2.00 


Dining [ 


errace and Coffee Sho 
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- Press of Géernia Has Aided 
In Shaping State’s Destiny 


Past President of Press Association Records: 


Histories of Most Outstanding Papers; 
First Was Printed at Savannah. 


_By EMILY WOODWARD. 

No force in Georgia has played a 
inore significant and potent part in 
the making of her history during these 
200 years than the press. Georgia’s 


newspapers richly deserve a place of | 


| less writing and eloquence in politica] 


honor in any well-rounded review of | 


the state’s noteworthy assets. 


Newspaper history began in Geor- | 
<ia with the installation of a printing | 


i 


press in Savannah and the appear-— 
| ciated with the Atlanta Georgian as 


ance on April 7, 1763, of Volume 1, 
Number 1, of the Georgia Gazette, 
ected by James Johnson. There were 
only seven other newspapers 


tia publication appeared. 
sinning it was little more than a 
tabloid of such information as vital 
statistics and the arrival and 
parture of vessels. 

The Gazette's first notable service 
it news distribution was on July 14, 
1774, when a call to patriots to as- 
csemble at Liberty Pole in front of 
Tondee’s tavern in Savannah was 
carried over the signatures of Noble 
Wimberly Jones, Archibald Bulloch, 


0 é pub- | 
lished in the eolonies when this Geor-/ ° 
In the be- | 


_higher id 
de- | 


‘tor and citizen, 


| 


i 


John Houston and John Walton. This. 


tirat Georgia newspaper became tem- 
porarily a political organ under the 
control of the royal governor, but the 
policy was changed later to harmonize 
with the principles of the party in 
pemet Publication was suspended in 
(ae, 


Chronicle Is Oldest. 


Chronicle. It 
tounded in 1785. The Constitutional- 
established in-Augusta in 1799, 
was later merged with the Chronicle. 
Another merger with the Sentinel, a 
newspaper in Augusta which came 
into prominence under the influence 
of the brilliant and fearless pen of 
Judge Augustus . Baldwin 
left the Chronicle again 


the Augusta 


isf, 


in control 


of the newspaper field of Augusta. | 


debate. Failing health in 1884 
brought him back to Georgia, where 
for a time he was editor-in-chief of 
the Atlanta Journal. 


Journal to accept the management 


and editorship of the Rome Tribune. | 


After three years there he resigned 
and-his next newspaper service was 
an editor for four years of the At- 
lanta News, 


editor, continuing there only a vear 


point of age and colorful background. 
The Journal, younger, has to its 
credit a progressive and substantial 
career. The Georgian-American has 
made a distinctive place for itself as 
a vehicle of news. 

Identified with The Constitution 
since 1884, Clark Howell Sr., who has 
had the paper’s active direction since 
1889, has beer a leader in the state’s 
political life for a half century. Elect- 
ed before he was 21 to the legisla- 
ture, he was Jater chosen speaker and 
afterwards president of the senate. 


In 1892 he was elected Democratic 


; 


' 


Graves left The | 


| 
| 


In 1906 he became asso-. | 


when he accepted a call to the editor- | 


ship of the New York American. 


at the Unpiversity of Georgia. 
desired than is expressed in his own 
summing up of his service as an edi- 
“I have never felt 
that I was greater than others. I be- 


John Temple Graves was re | 
No | politan dailies are 


1 for an editor could be | : ; 
d be| serving Georgia’s smaller communi- 


National Committeeman and _  con- 
tinued in this office for many years. 
He is a prodigious worker, sitting at 
his desk from eight to ten hour daily. 


His interest in public affairs has not | 
abated with the passing years. Per-. 


sonally, and through his paper, his 
influence is still strongly felt in state 
affairs. Mr. Howell possesses the af- 
fability and charm that characterized 
the men of the old south. He is a 
happy and forceful speaker. 
The Smaller Papers. 
Wielding an influence as great if 
not greater than that of the metro- 
the newspapers 


ties. There aré approximately 200 of 


these newspapers, among them many 


lieve the merit of all my work is in| 


its sincerity. I have never in one 


conscious moment of my life said one | 


word I did not believe to be true. 
I have never used position, power or 
opportunity to gratify a 
grudge or prosecute a private gain. 


I have loved my country, loved hu-| 


manity and reverenced God, and in 


the greater honors that I have de- | 


served, which have come to me so 


lavishly, I have always felt the pain | 


of my own unworthiness and offered 


_to myself and to the world no other 


This veteran in Georgia’s newspaper | 
field has always maintained a policy | 


of political aggressiveness. Its editor 
Thomas J. Hamilton Sr. 

In 1796 the Louisville Gazette 
emerged from the bed of an old oak 
press shipped to this country from 
lingland. Jouisville was at that time 


is 


designed largely as a harbinger of 
capital news. On March 48, 
the first copy of the Messenger was 


i] 


the state capital and the paper was | 


| 


1823, | 


printed on the same press and issued | 


Hawkins. The plant of the 
was moved to Macon in 
where a= pitblication 
different name appeared until 
when it was consolidated with 
‘Telegraph. 

Dr. Myron Bartlett founded’ the 
Macon Telegraph in 1826. The Tele- 
sraph first appeared as a 
Wetober 1, 1831. After two years it 
suspended as a daily and regular 
‘iurnal service was not resumed again 
until the early part of 1860. 
the War Between the States the 
Telegraph has claimed a leading place 
among Georgia's newspapers. It is 
now owned, as is also the Macon 
News, by W. T. and P, 'T. Anderson, 
of Macon, Among its ablest editors 
have been Charles R. Pendleton, 
(;eorge Long and Mark Ethridge. The 
Telegraph holds a unique place in 
(reorgia journalism in its policy of 
fearless presentation of views. 


ut Fort 
\lessenger 
S24, 


the 


mous epigram, “I 
you sav—and I will fight 
death for vour right to say 
The Oldest Weekly. 
Milledgeville Recorder. 
first in IS19, is possibly 
oldest surviving weekly in 
hearing its original name. 
corder took over the Federal 
another Milledgeville publication, in 
IS25. Other newspapers figuring in 
the early history of Georgia were the 


to 
7.” 


The 


] shed 


pub- 


The 


under A | 
1869 | 


-and “Comes One With a Song.” 


daily on. 


Since | . 
Harry Stilwell Edwards, who 


An | 
open forum is maintained on its edi- | 
torial page, topped by Voltaira's fas | ce 
despise everything | 
the | 


the | 
(;eorgia | 
Re- | 
Union, | 


Savannah Georgian, published first in | 


ISIS; the Savannah Museum, launch- 
ed in 1820, out ef which 
the Savannah Morning News, 
the Columbus Enquirer, 
first in 1828, 


and 


emerged | 


appearing | 
The Morning News| 


nnd Evening Press are now owned by | 


Jenkins. The Press was 
by Pleasant Stovall, 
who is still its 


Hlerschel YV. 
formerly owned 
prominent Georgian, 
editor, 

(Jeorgia’s early editorial writers 
were distinguished for their bold and 
mordant pens. The old 
times fairly sizzled with 
views of their editors, and, 
frequently, they were made 


not 
forums 


} 
i 
| 


j 
| 


sheets some- | 
the caustic 
in- | 


lor polemics so hostile and bitter that | 


nothing shert of an engagement 


on | 


the field of honor would satisfy the | 


participants. The belligerent editor 


has not 


the Indian in Georgia. Publie ques- 


altogether gone the way of | 


tions and partisan politics still evoke | 
editorial combat, but much of the old | 
dramatic fire that flamed from loyalty | 


to a cause championed for 
weal is missing from the editorial 
page of the modern newspaper. The 
exigency of making a newspaper 
financially remunerative has not only 
fempered the heat of editorial pens 
but has also brought about the ocea- 


public | 


i 
| 


sional sad metamorphosis of the prop- | 


iganda sheet substituted for the legiti- 
mate newspaper. 
Post-War Period. 

The period following the 
rween the States produced the most 
brilliant galaxy of newspapermen in 
(;eorgia’s history. Leading the group 
the Henry Woodfin 
(;:radv, whose dynamic pen and rare 
oraterical powers were used so im- 
pressively and effectively in the post- 
reconstruction that had tw do 

th sectional relations. 

(;radvy was born in Athens in 1850 
ind was graduated from the Univer- 
sities of Georgia and Virginia. <A 
‘tter written by him from the latter 
to The Atlanta Constitu- 


'} 
‘was illustrious 


war 


stitution 


War Be-| 


tron gave him his first newspaper as- | 


signment as reporter for a press trip. 


(;rady edited for a while two papers. 


Rome, later locating in Atlanta, 
first as a representative of the New 
York Herald, subsequently as editor 
and part owner of the 
| Hie finally acquired an interest 
in The Atlanta Constitution. 


Atianta Her- | 


A priceless heritage was left to The | 


the wide 
it through his mighty and 
in a monument erect- 
Atiatna from contribn- 
eame from every section of 
written ashis classic 
ite from his brilliant 
d contemporary, John Tem- 
vie tyraves, “And when he died he was 

erallvw iaving a nation into peace. 


The addresses de! 


(enstitution in 


rained for 


- 
Prag’ le pen. 
fo him in 
ms that 

* COUT ee A s 

| worthy trib 
friend and 


Philadelphia and a 
considered his 


7. ee nN. press 


eering in 18,0 were 
rival ‘erpieces. 

John Temple Graves. 

— . ; ee ma io 3 - ee : 
derstanding friend of Grady’s, 
Teme (;raves also shared b 
th him 
orato 


>? .! 


YI - 
as ay 
was born 
father was a 
itive of Washin n. Ga. Through 

maternal ane 
grandson 
great orator 
nublic service as a teacher in 
* schools of LaGrange and 
The stepping sto 
s newspaper career Was an 
by the sensationa! 
etween Joseph E. Rrown and A. 
Lawton, which was published i 
(rery's “Historr of Georgia” and di 
the “f bit of descriptive 
decade. 
Grares newspaper work was 
me on the Daily Tribune at Roame 
Iyter he went to Florida and there 


wan distinction for his soholariy, fear- 


tars’ 


- og, 4 
“<3 a 


area ™ »e@? 
ae ring af tha? 


> 
e+e? 


’ 
influence | 


rered by Gradr | 


, — * * ‘_~ > ~s - 
wer AMOK Writers | 


. _—- . | explanation than I was sincere.” 
Georgia's oldest living newspaper is ” i 
Was) 


Another noted newspaperman pro- 
ducéd during this period was 
Chandler Harris, Georgia’s 
saint of little children in 
“Unele Remus.” as Mr. 
eame universallly known, was born in 


private | ! 
| heen crashing on all sides, the wheels 


; 
; 
| 
’ 


' 
| 


! 
i 


| 
i 


Joel | 
patron | 
literature, | 
Harris be- | 


Putnam county December 9, 1848. He | 


received no college training, his self- 


Longstreet, | ¢ducation beginning at 12 years of | 


age when he entered the office of 


| the Countryman, a plantation news- 
paper published by a wealthy planter 
he | 


near Eatonton. Prior to 1876 


was on the editorial staff of the Sa- | 


vannah Morning News, going from 
there to The 
where he became renowned as an edi- 
torial writer and interpreter of negro 


ore. 
The Rome. Tribune brought 


ably edited ones that are performing 
inviluable service to their clienteles. 
Of more than passing interest is the 
fact that the ravages of the recent 
economic debacle have carried few 
Georgia newspapers in their wake. 
While other business institutions have 


of the country newspaper presses have 
continued to turn—less rapidly, per- 
haps, but unfailingly. 

The Georgia Press Association is 
an organization of weekly and daily 
newspapers and other publications. 


Originally there was a Georgia Press | 


Association composed of daily papers 
only. The last president of this or- 
ganization was Henry H. Cabaniss, 
who was at that time business man- 
ager of the Atlanta Journal. 

The Georgia Weekly Press Associa- 
tion was organized in 1887 at Mil- 
ledgeville. Mark D. Irwin, then edi- 
tor of the Conyers Times, was the 
first president. Mr. Conyers is still 
living, his present home being at Law- 
renceville. Douglas Wikle, of Car- 
tersville, was the first secretary. 

In 1918 at Wrightsville the name 
of the Georgia Weekly Press Associa- 


tion was changed to the Georgia Press 


Atlanta Constitution, | 


| gans 


to | 


Georgia another bright light of this! 


golden literary era, Frank 


Stanton, 


Lebbv 
Stanton also finally found | 


his way to The Atlanta Constitution, | 


where he conducted a column. “Just 


From Georgia,” until his death. His | 
was A singing pen and leading peri- | 


odicals all over the country published 


| 


Association and Georgia dailies were 
made eligible to membership. Geor- 
who have presided over 
group include Ben F. Perry, 
Christian, Rev J. L. Underwood, S. 
W. Roberts. Sim T. Blalock, Walter 
S. Coleman, Hal M. Stanley, A. 8. 
Hardy, C. M. Methvin, P. T. Me- 
Cutcheon, J. C. McAuliffe, P. T. Har- 
ber, J. Kelly Simmons, W. G. Sut- 
live, C. D. Rountree, Ernest Camp, 
Emily Woodward, Louie Morris and 


his poems, which have been compiled | Jack Williams. 


in two volumes, “Songs of the Soil” 
Stan- 
ton’s “Mighty Lak a Rose,” set to 
music, is a masterpiece of 
rhythm and gentle sentiment. 
Other stars in Georgia’s 


delicate | 
| ley, 
literary | 


galaxy who have contributed to the | 


include 

won 
fame as the author of “Sons and 
Fathers” and “Aneas Africanus,” and 
Corra Harris, Georgia’s most brilliant 


state’s leading newspapers 


novelist and short-story writer of all} of executive secretary. 


time, also on the staff of the Journal 
at this time. 
Constitution Rated First. 


i 
7 
| 


; 


Present Officers. 

The present officers are Jack IL. 
Williams, president; M. IL. Fleet- 
wood, vice president; Hal M. Stan- 
executive secretary; Charles E. 
Benns, recording secretary, and J. B. 
Hardy, treasurer. Mr. Benns has 
served as secretary consecutively for 
20 years. Mr. Stanley, “Happy Al,” 
has functioned as a sort of human 
fulcrum for the organization during 
the 24 years he has held the office 
He has given 
his time and thought unstintedly to 


'its service and deserves credit for a 


| large 


The city of Atlanta ranks first in| 


Georgia in number of newspapers and 
publications. There are three dailies 
supplying up-to-the-minute news and 
other features that go into 
making of an well-rounded modern 
news service, 


The Constitution stands first 


the | 


| 


} 
' 


in \ lished by the association. 


measure of whatever progress 
it has made. 

The association holds annual meet- 
ings and from time to time has made 
excursions to points of interest in the 
state, nation and on foreign soil. 

In February, 1928, at Mercer Uni- 
versity, a press institute was estab- 
Three of 


Girl Scouts First Organized 
By Juliette Low, Savannah 


World-Wide Society of 
Juvenile Girls Was Born 
in Coastal City; Begin- 
ning Modest. 


By IRMA L. HARRIS. 

As Georgixu celebrates her 200th 
birthday, Girl Scouts all over the 
United States are celebrating their 
twenty-first. It seems right indeed 
that Georgia and Girl Scouts should 
celebrate together, because Girl Scout- 
ing in America owes its being to a 
Georgia woman, Mrs. Juliette Low, of 
Savannah. 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell was one 
of Mrs. Low’s friends. On her fre- 
quent visits to England she conferred 
with him. Much impressed by the 


value of the Boy Scout movement and 
the Girl Guide program, she returned 
to Savannah with well-defined plans 
for the girls of her own country. She 
invited a little group of 11 to tea 
and found them immediately sharing 
her enthusiasm. The pictures’. she 
showed them of the activities of the 
Girl Guides, hiking, camping, enjoy- 
ing themselves in every way, made 
the little girls clamor for a _ troop 
of their own. ‘Very well,” said Mrs. 
Low, “you may use the stable back 


this | 
Elam | 


these institutes have been held at the 
University of Georgia, two at Emory 
University. 

The association has a number of 
women members. Mrs. David Hill- 
house was Georgia’s first woman edi- 
tor. She published the Washington 
News after the death of her husband 
in 1800 and also managed a job print- 
ing shop. Georgia’s women editors 
are alert and capable. They are ac- 
tive in the work of the association. 

Distinction has come to a number 
of Georgia newspapers through their 
clever paragraphers. The Literary 
Digest’s Topics in Brief, supposed to 
be the cream of current epitomized 
newspaper wit, pays weekly tribute 
to these authors of piquant briefs. 
The Macon Telegraph, Atlanta Con- 
stitution, Atlanta Journal, Thomaston 
Times, Brunswick Pilot and Greens- 
boro Journal-Herald are the most fre- 
quently quoted. 

No group in the state gives more 
generously of their service than Geor- 
gia’s editors. James Russell Lowell in 
his “Bigelow Papers” gave terse ex- 
pression to the newspaper's function 
in these lines, “Behold the whole 
earth sent to me hebdomadally in a 
brown-paper wrapper.” Cowper in 
“The Progress of Error” gives this 
fuller delineation of the character and 
influence of newspapers: 


“How shall I speak thee or thy pow-| 


er address, 
Thou God of our idolatry, the Press 
By thee, religion liberty, and laws 
Exert their influence and advance 
their cause; 
By thee worse plagues than Pha- 
raoh’s land befell, 
Diffused, make earth the vestibule of 
hell; 
Thou fountain, at which drink the 
good and wise; 
Thou ever-bubbling spring of end- 
less lies; 
Like Eden’s dead probationary tree, 
Knowledge of good and evil is from 
thee!” 


| of the house for your meetings. 


My 

vacant lot across the street you may 
use for your outdoor games.” 
First Troop Formed. 

And so the first troop of Girl Scouts 

was formed, with a friend of Mrs. 

Low as the leader. Savannah Girl 


Scouts are still using the stable as 
a “Little House.” I thought it a 
delightful place when I visited it two 
years ago. 

Mrs. Low, almost completely deaf, 
not young, not very strong, but pos- 
sessed of an indomitable will and a 
faith in her plan that overrode all 
obstacles, started out immediately to 
visit all the larger cities, to speak to 
all the leading clubs, to see hundreds 
of influential women. Such enthus- 
iasm was contagious. From the little 
troop in Savannah troop after troop 
was formed in other cities until to- 
day thousands and thousands of Girl 
Scouts, proud to honor her memory, 
celebrate the birthday of Girl Scout- 


ing. 

y so, due to the imagination and 
the efforts of a Georgia woman, it 
grew to be a nation-wide organiza- 
tion, of such importance that it can 
claim the first lady of the land for 
its honorary president and the former 


first ladies for its honorary vice presi- 
dents—Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Mrs. 
T. J. Preston Jr. (formerly Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland), Mrs. William H. 
Taft, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover. 
Mrs. Hoover’s Activities. 

Mrs. Hoover’s affiliation goes fur- 
ther back than that of any of the 
other honorary officers; she was 
once the national president and be- 
fore that the captain of Washington's 
troop 8.. As the wife of the president 
she continued her active interest. and 
her custom of attending the national 
conventions. The tea she gave at the 
White House after the 1932 conven- 
tion was a wonderful one for several 
hundred of us to remember. Mrs. 
Hoover would steal an hour or two 
from a day. crowded with engage- 
ments to visit the Girl Scout Little 
House, sample cookies the girls had 
baked, and look at the layettes they 
had made. ; 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt sent this 
birthday message: 


“As honorary president of the Girl 


Scouts I wish to express my _pro- 
found belief in the organization. I am 
convinced that increasingly, as the 
years pass, it will have an important 
influence upon the life of our coun- 
try.” 
Party for First Lady. . 
Only recently in Washington 2,500 
Girl Scouts began their birthday cele- 
bration by giving a party for Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who made 
her first public appearance as the 
new honorary president of the or- 
ganization. : 
There is every reason for the in- 
terest of such women as these. The 
Girl Scout program is a comprehen- 
sive one, with preparation for a use- 
ful, happy life for the girl who lives 
up to the Girl Scout laws. Side by 
side with the homely, practical things 
every woman needs is glamour, poetry 
and the very essence of spirituality. 
From the motto, “Be prepared,” 
from the promise, “On my honor 
will try to do my duty to God and 
my country, to help other people at 


all times and to obey the Scout laws,” 
there is an inspiration for daily liv- | 
ing that covers every phase of woman 
endeavor. 

Girl scouting offers splendid oppor- | 
tunity for service to the older girls 


| 
| 
' 
i 
| 
| 


birthday! 


plemented by | 
its territory, 


tS 
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Railway Express has 
miles of steel highway and its own representa- 


NATION WIDE SERVICE 


URING most of Georgia’s second cen- 
tury as one of the great common- 
wealths of the South, the Railway Ex- 

press has sought to serve faithfully and well 
the commerce and industry and the citizenship 
of the state generally. 
gratulations to Georgia on its two hundredth 


It, too, extends con- 


@ For Railway Express is typically Amer- 
ican in character and purpose. 
tuted to meet almost every shipping need of 
the business man, the manufacturer, the pro- 
ducer, distributor and the private home. 


It is consti- 


@ It co-ordinates into a fast through serv- 
ice the highly efficien 
principal railways, of. which it is a part, sup- 


t facilities of the nation’s 


For 
000 


own vehicle operations. 
993 


at th % 


tives and facilities in 23,800 of the most im- 
portant cities and towns throughout the land. 


@ Thus, it provides ‘‘store door delivery” 
and pick up, too, in all of the important busi- 
But it is more than 
mere transportation alone—it is a personal 
service that only a long experience and respon- 
sible organization of 60,000 men under a sin- 


ness centers of the nation. 


gle management can offer. 


Whatever your shipping requirements may be, 
you can DEPEND upon Railway Express to 
meet them to your entire satisfaction. 
packages, luggage and other shipments will be 
transported quickly, safely and surely to desti- 


nation. 


This is an extremely convenient and effi- 
cient service at low rates, offering advantages 


provided by no other medium. 
command. 


In Atlanta, we call for and deliver shipments 
anywhere within the corporate limits of the city. 


Your telephone will start this service into action. 


Call—and we call! 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, Inc. 


In Atlanta: 89 Luckie St. Telephone: MAin 3471 | 


Your 


It is YOURS to 


A Service of Speed for: Every Shipping Need 


aac ee 


and women. From the nationa] or- 
ganization, with headquarters on the 
top floor of a towering office building 
in New York, to the lone troop cap- 
tain in an isolated mountain com- 
munity, there is work for all. Local 
councils and community committees 
are groups of representative citizens, 
banded together to promote girl scout- 
ing, to maintain standards by provid- 
ing a high type of leadership. 
First Allegiance. 

Let me quote from the Girl Scout 
Movement: 

“A Girl Scout’s first allegiance is 
given to her troop through her pa- 
trol. Above and beyond this she 
knows that she is the sister of every 
other girl who wears the trefoil pin 
to indicate that she has taken the 
threefold promise of duty to God and 
country, helpfulness to other people 
and obedience to the Girl Scout laws. 
She is a member of a patrol and a 
troop, but she is also a member of 
an organization strictly nonsectarian 
which has active members in nearly 
every community. 

“Through membership in the World 
Bureau of Girl Guides and Girl 


Scouts the national council maintains 


a close relationship between girl 


scouting in the United States and the|. 


activities and developments of the 
Scout movements for girls throughout 
the world.” 

Last year I heard Dr. Rece, of 
Emory University, speak on “Ado- 
lescence.” He used the phrase “shab- 
by emotional stimuli.” In an age 
when so much that is offered our 
young people is emotionally cheap, 
we who are privileged to use and 
interpret the Girl Scout program are 
doubly proud. There is no standing 
still in girl scouting. We say, with 
the queen in “Alice Through the 
Looking Glass,” “it takes all the run- 
ning we can do to stay in the same 
place.” 

Today the Girl Scouts of Georgia 
feel a particular pride in stressing the 


contribution Juliette Low made to tha, 


world as a citizen of this state. They 
feel that her spirit carries on and is 
perpetuated in every Girl Scout. 


The steamship Savannah, first 
steam-propelled vessel to cross the 
Atlantic, sailed from Savannah in 
1819. 


Counties Plan Fetes. — 


Many Georgia counties will stags 
pageants and in other ways celebrate 
Georgia’s bicentennial during April, 
according to a schedule of these 
events which is kept by the Georgia 
bicentennial commission. In addition 
to the bg three-day celebration which 
will be observed in Savannah April 
27-29, Walton county will hold a big 
celebration at Social Circle April 24. 
Chattahoochee is planning to stage a 
one-day celebration at Cusseta April 
28. 
The colored people of Augusta 
Monday, April 17, staged a mass cele- 
bration, which was patriotic in its 
devotion and historical in its make- 
up, while the colored people of At- 
lanta, under the auspices of the Live 
Wire Social Club, are completing 
plans for a big celebration to take 
place April 26, to be preceded on 
April 23 with a historical and musi- 
cal program at the Rose Hill Memo- 
rial Baptist church. 


ica. 


This is our own patented 


changing food habits. 


of Georgia and of Southern California. 


Story of 


* . PO 8 4 

unshine st Fimientos 
The early Spanish explorers found a peculiar, sweet, red pepper in Central Amer- 
It was exceedingly mild, of a delightful flavor and beautiful color. 
sent it back to Spain with the gold and loot of the ravaged country. 
of time this member of the pepper family, originating in Central America, be- 
came the Spanish Pimiento of commerce and, during the comparatively last few 
years, again has made the ocean voyage to find a new home in two small sections 

In all the world now it is produced in 
greatest abundance and in improved quality around Griffin, Georgia, by the 
Pomona Products Company, packers of Sunshine Brand Pimientos. 


mid. fd 
5 ag 


process of fire roasting pimientos. 


The changing food habits of the American people have made pimientos 
popular and are going to make them more popular. We are becoming 
a nation of salad and sandwich eaters. Pimientos naturally fit into these 


The Pomona Produets Ce. 


Griffin, Georgia 


“World’s Largest Canners of Pimientos” 


They have a tough, hard 
skin. The Spaniards early discovered that roasting on trays in ovens until the skins had 
been charred black was the best way to remove the skins and prepare the pimientos for 
canning, the burned, charred skin flaking off in later washing. — ) 
Company have gone the Spaniards one better and developed continuous lines of spindles 
on which the pimientos are placed and then carried through white hot heat, toasting 
and roasting them in an even manner impossible without such equipment. 


They 
In the course 


Pg 
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The Pomona Products 
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“CATERPILLAR” TRACTORS 
--- Road Machinery -:- 


Contractors Supplies 


We sell and service only the tractors, machinery, tools 
and equipment that are nationally recognized as 
the leaders in their respective fields. Each has been 
tested and proved by us and by our customers for de- 
livered performance at low cost. Each will get its par- 
ticular job done better, quicker and cheaper. You are 
invited to call on us for full information. Let us help 


you to a ‘‘new deal” in profits for 1933. 


YANCEY BROTHERS, Inc. 


634 Whitehall St., S. W. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ae 
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BICENTENNIAL EDITION 


BICENTENNIAL EDITION 


SAVANNAH IS CITY 
OF QUAINT BEAUTY 


Seaport Has Parks, Fine 
Homes, Broad Avenues; 
Year-’Round Resort. 


The ideal location of Savannah as 
an all-year resort, its picturesque 
beauty, remarkably mild climate and 
outstanding facilities for the entertain- 
ment of visitors, are well known 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, Georgia’: great seaport and 
birthplace has become the Mecca of 
winter tourists and seashore visitors, 
not alone from the south but from 
all parts of the world. 

Savannah a most 
eity; her citizens and an ever-increas- 
of visitors are continual- 


is progressive 


ing number 


ly finding more pleasure and interest | 


in this charming community. 


The many parks. the broad avenues | 


and hard-surfaced driveways, passing 
through gloriou scenery and border- 
ing on beautiful streams and ocean 
heaches, are a never ending source of 
pleasure. 

Five unexcelled T8-hole golf courses 
open forthe use of visitors, horseback 
riding, boating. hunting and fishing 
(both salt and fresh water) in a won- 
derful climate, combine to make Sa- 
vannah an “all-year’” and “‘all-the- 
time’ 
and 


golf 


Savannah 
in the 


The 


held 


pleasure. open 


fournamenf, 


famous golfers annually. 

Leading Beach Kesorts. 
major attraction is Savannah 
on Tybee Island, one of the 
south Atlantic seashore 


A 
Beach, 
leading 


the city and may be reached by either 
rail or hard-surfaced road, within an 
hour. 
Savannah is the only city in the 
I'nited States (until recent date) 
cept Washington, D. C., which was 
planned before building. . The squares 


(parks) were designed 


Indians or Spaniards. Due to this 
wisdom and foresight of its early set- 
Savannah is one of the most 
charming and unique cities of the 
world. It possesses, 
the New World do, a 
filled with romance 


tlers, 


great historic 
past and senti- 


ment, 


church in Georgia, where the first 
rotestant Sunday school in the world 
was founded by John Wesley. ‘The 
first golf gab in America was found- 
ed in Savannah, while the oldest or- 
phanage in the United States, Bethes- 
da orphanage, the oldest theater in 
active use in the United States and 
the oldest military organization, in 
continnons service, the Chatham Ar- 
tillery, are to be found within its con- 
fines, The cannon in front of this 
building were captured at Yorktown 
und presented to the organization by 
General George Washington. 
Port of First Steamer. 


From Savannah, in 181%, sailed the | 
first steamship to cross the Atlantic, | 


the Savannah, ‘The oldest brick house 
in the atate. where once George Wash- 
ington was entertained, is still in use 
and in good repair. General Nathan- 


cornerstone to his monument was laid 
by LaFayette, General 


most beautiful homes. 
founder of the Girl Scouts in America, 
lived in Savannah, and her home, 
where Thackeray once visited, now is 
headquarters for the Girl Scouts and 
(‘olonial Dames. The city abounds 


in many more points of never-ending | 


interest and historic value. Markers 
and monuments of early colonial and 


revolutionary history are to be found | 


around Savannah and its environs. 


4 


ideal location for both business | 
| England; 
middle ! 
of the winter season, attracts the most | 


re- 
sorts. The beach is only 18 miles from | 


ex: | 
keel and part of her hull were built 


as places of | 
refuge in the event of attacks by the) 


as few cities of | 


brought Oglethorpe and 
‘on their first trip to Georgia. 
In the city mav be found the oldest | oe 
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Three Famous Ships Woven Into the History of Georgia 


~ 


Sy 


vw. 
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the naval history of Georgia 
three vessels stand out with romantic 
prominence—the “Good Ship Anne,” 
on which Oglethorpe and his first 
colonizers came to Georgia from 
the steamship Savannah, 
first steam-propelled vessel to navi- 
gate the Atlantic between America 
and Europe, and the frigate U. S. S. 
Constitution, most famous ship in 
American naval history. 
Oglethorpe’s ship, “Anne,” is shown 
at top, left. At the upper right is the 


| Steamship Savannah, while at the bot- 
fom 


| is the fighting craft, Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution is closely as- 
sociated with Georgia, for her staunch 


of hard oak grown on St. Simon's 
island, off the coast of Georgia. The 
city of Savannah claims a share of 
the distinction attached to the first 
steamer to cross the Atlantic, for it 
was from that port that the ship 
Savannah sailed. : 
No printing or engraving is known 
the “Good Ship Anne” that 
his people 
The 
photograph above is taken from a 
model] in the British museum of the 
type of a galley, as ships were called 
in those days. The Anne was 200 
tons. The passengers, consisting of 
35 families, sailed from Deport on 


of 


November 16, 1732; among them was 
a carpenter, a bricklayer and farm- 
ers. They carried with them 10 tons 
of Alderman’s best beer and at Ma- 
deira took on 5 tons of wine. The 
reason the beer and wine was used 
was because it was difficult to keep 
water sweet on the ship. Many people 
had an idea they did it because of 
their love for the wine. Oglethorpe 
paid his own passage. On January 
13, 1733, they dropped anchor out- 
side the bar at Port Charleston, S. C. 
Two infant children died on the trip. 
Rev. Henry Herbert, D. D., an Eng- 
lish chaplain, was on board. M. Ami- 
tis, a passenger, came to instruct the 
colonists in the raising of the silk 
worm, for the culture of the mulberry 
trees was one of the important in- 
ducements England had in mind in 
establishing the colony. It was be- 
lieved that this would be a prominent 
industry and one that England was 
very anxious to establish in their new 
colony. 

When the ship dropped anchor 
Oglethorpe went ashore to wait on 
the governor of the province, his ex- 
cellency, Robert Johnston. The ship 
was conducted into Port Royal, S. C., 
with a naval escort, which took 10 
hours. On the 18th Oglethorpe went 
ashore on Fench island and then went 
to Beaufort, S. C., a frontier town, 
and up the Savannah river to found 
the present city of Savannah on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1733. 


Shermans) 
headquarters is now one of Savannah's | 
Juliette Low, | 


Scenes at Seaport. 


—— + 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 23.—The | 


two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of Georgia will be celebrated 
by Savannah April 27-29 with an his- 
torical pageant depicting the more 


important incidents in the first hun- 


dred years of the history of the state. | 
the founding | 


As a background for 


| 


; 
' 
; 


' 
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Prof. Gosnell, of Emory, 
Raps Borough System, 
Hits “Rule by Counties” 
in Article. 


By CULLEN B. GOSNELL, 


Emory University. 
The constitution of Georgia, which | 


| Article III, 


was made in 1877, is somewhat out- | 


worn and archaic today. 
This constitution was made in 


gia and 


the | 
days following reconstruction in Geor- | 
naturally the framers of it! 


} 


| 


were distrustful of legislative bodies. | 
They remembered too well how cor- | 


rupt and wasteful the legislature had 


Section 3, with regard 
to the composition of the lower house 
of the legislature. This provision as 
amended calls for the eight largest 
counties in the state to have three 
representatives each, the 30 next 


| largest two each, and the remaining 
| 121-counties to have one representa- 
tive each, 

. ; D5 ; | gia was largely agricultural and there | 
Director, Institute of Citizenship, > 7 


Back in 1877 when Geor- 


! ment of the people, by 


TT 7 


Political Science Head Says 


1 HOLD PAGEANT 


Thursday - Saturday Set 
| Aside for Brilliant 


nel Greene is buried in Savannah, the | 


; 


i 


| 


| 
| 
' 
} 
? 
' 


'didates for 


| 
' 


were few cities of any size, the in-| 


equality was not so great and so ap- 
however the prin-— 


today ; 
bad enough at that time. 
With the industrial development 
the state, many large cities 
grown up and there has been a steady 
migration from the farms to these 
urban centers, 


Antiquated Borough System. 


parent as 
ciple was 


in | 
have | 


the peope, for 
the people, or, in other words, a dem- 
ocratic government? Let’ us examine 
it more closely and see. We have al- 
ready seen how many of the people 
are actually disfranchised by our sys- 
tem of representation. The unit sys- 
tem of nomination used by the dem- 
ocratic party is based on representa- 


‘tion in the lower house of the general 


assembly, so that popular yotes do 
not count. This unit system applies 
by law to the nomination of all can- 
state-house offices and 
United States senator; it applies’ by 
custom to almost all congressional 
nominations. In the primary elections 
last fall Fulton county cast 22,117 


votes in the race for United States 


senator, but it had only six unit 
votes; at the same time, Quitman 
county cast 26 popular votes and had 
two unit votes. In the one county, 
then, 7,000 votes are equal to 26 in 
another. 

County Rule Criticized. 

The great Jefferson, then, believed 
in popular election of officials and 
that the will of the majority should 
prevail. Nothing was said about rule 
of territorial areas here. 

Actually in Georgia we have rule 
by counties, not rule by the people. 
We have long since departed from 
the great principles of Jeffersonian 
democracy. I do not believe that the 
framers of the Georgia constitution 
intended this should happen; certain- 


| Mary Brent Whiteside, Poet, 


Is One of State’s Gifted Women 


Miss Mary Brent Whiteside has 
achieved especial distinction as a poet 
and Atlanta points with especial pride 
to this gifted woman. She is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Rob- 
inson Whiteside, prominent members 


of both Tennessee and Georgia social 
contingents and has inherited from 
forebears a love of writing. 
Distinguished ‘contributions to lit- 
erature are attested to in the fact 
that she is a member of the Poetry 
Society of America and a vice presi- 
dent of the Poetry Society of London, 
both honors of far-flung importance. 


appeared in 1925 under the title of 
the Eternal Quest, and received en- 
thusiastic reviews on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Her verse, brief poetic 


i 
} 


' 


plays, poetic and dramatie criticisms 


have appeared in Harpers, Yale Re- 
view, North America:: Review, The 
Forum, Poetry Review, Contempor- 
ary Verse, The Independent. Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Ainslee’s McCall’s, 
The Survey, The Graphic, The Re- 
viewer, Double Dealer, Lyric, Hol- 
land’s, Lyric West, Poet Lore and 
other publications. 

Miss Whiteside is a member of the 
editorial board of The Step Ladder 
of Chicago and she is deeply inter- 
ested in the development of literature 
in the south. She was awarded the 


prize offered by the Poetry Review 
Her first volume of collected poems | le 


of London_in 1925 and was recog: 
nized by Virginia when her work, 
“Again Sappho,” was awarded the 


‘ 
“co nn OG. as Si ag tee | Mp 


prize in the contest held by the Poetry | 


Society of that state. 


ly they did not foresee that it would 


be carried so far to the extreme. The. 


Neill act which makes wee unit sys- 
tem mandatory in primaries uses the 
representative as the basis for the 
“unit.” 


I want to make it clear that | 


r 
' 


| 


; 


the unit system is not provided for in/| 


the constitution, but is, 


however, | 


based on representation fixed by this| 


document. 


It seems to me that it is up to the: 


people of the smaller rural counties 
of this state to come forward and help 
remedy this situation. 
uine democrat can very readily see the 
injustices that exist today in this 
state. I do not think that the rural 
people understand their city cousins; 


Any good, gen-| 


| 
| 
| 


and there are just as good people in 
the city. Contrary to the ideas of 
some of our rural editors, I think I 
can safely say, that there is probably 


no more machine politics in the city" 


than in the country. I have lived in 
both the country and the city and I 
find:city people are not so wicked as 
they have been charged with being. 
Georgia needs a new constitution 
today. When this constitution is 
framed the great principles of cen- 
stitutional government should be ade 
hered to. Let us do away with couns 
ty rule and substitute rule by the 
whole people. Then, indeed, will we 
have what we pretend now to have~ 
government by the consent of the gove 


there are good people in the country erned. 


State. In 1856 the late Major John C. 
Whitner was a resident of West Point, 
Ga., and was a merchant and also cotton representative 


of the Georgia Railroad & Banking Company. In 1858 
he added fire insurance to his enterprises and continued 


until he entered the Confederate services in 1861. 


The 


closing years of the war found him in Atlanta and in 
1865 he opened a fire insurance agency in this city. The 
present local agency is conducted by his four grandsons. 
The firm has always“taken great pride in the fact that 
it has an unusual number of patrons who have béen plac- 
ing their insurance with it for a great many years. As an 
illustration, there is a stone building on Whitehall street 
erected in 1865. The insurance was placed originally 
with Major Whitner and is still being written by the firm. 


Since its founding in 1865, the agency has passed through many 
conflagrations: Chicago, Baltimore, San Francisco and Atlanta, and 
no policyholder has ever lost a dollar by the failure of any com- 


pany represented by them. 


The firm has been agents of one com- 


pany, The Palatine Insurance Company, since January 1, 1894, over 


thirty-nine years. 


Such a long connection is exceptional. 


Together 


with the above-named company, the agency represents several of the 
largest companies doing business in Atlanta. 


The firm is composed of Henry F. Whitner, James 
T. Whitner and Charles F. Whitner Jr., and their 
associates are John Charles Whitner, Martine L. 
Harmsen and Edmund W. Hart. All are ex- 
perienced in the various insurance lines and are 
prepared to render prompt and efficient service. 


200 Years 


HOSPITALITY of Colonials... Plus 
of COMFORTS! 


Georgia today has borough repre- | 
sentation which is, in many respects, | 
comparable to that of England prior 
to 1832. Certainly no state in the | 
American Union can vie with it! 
for honors in this field. Fulton coun- | 
ty has approximately 330,000 people 


of the colony the pageant will show | 
the earlier Spanish explorations of. 
the’ sixteenth century, the missionary | 
activities of the Spanish priests, and*! 
mer is moderated because of the city’s | the conflicts between Spanish, French | 
nearness to the ocean and its proxim-| and English traders for control of | 
ity to the Gulf stream. Facing the | trade with the Indians and occupancy | 


Not the least of Savannah's attrac- 
tions is the climate. Seldom are ex- 
treme temperatures experienced, The 
temperature of both winter and sum- 


been, so they proceeded to place all 
sorts of limitations upon it. Conse- 
quently an attempt, and a successful 
one, was made to legislate in the con- 
stitution. As a result of this con- 
stitutional legislation, it is necessary 
to have a constitutional amendment 


Atlantic on the east, it has 
ndvantage of being located in the bean- 
tiful pine forest section of the south- 
land. In the past 2% years there were 
only 15 days in which snow fell, seven 
of these davs there being only a trace. 
The total amount measured tn 2a 
vears was only LS inches, (iver 
meriod of 25 vears there were only 12 
which sleet fell 

Industrial Center. 

Savannah is ideally located as an in- 
dustrial center, Work is not delayed 
hy weather, nor by heat in the 
etimmer. The ciey 28 served by five 
trunk railways, with a total of 
11 lines which give necess to all parts 
of the United NSrates, Water trans- 
portation by coastwise steamships per- 
mits the devlivery of in Balti- 
mere, Philadelph Aa. New York and 
Roston in less time and at less cost 
than can be found west of Pittsburgh, 
or from many points south of the Po- 
tomac river The manufactures at 
Savannah, can, therefore, economically 
supply only the seuth, but al 
the northwest There are regular 
steamship Kurepe, South 
\merica, and Pacific ports of the 
I nited States: also there frequent 
sailings to the far and East In- 
Cuba is Savannahs 


dive an 


wey bat 
eit] 


, 
iihe 


goods 


nat si) 


sail ngs fe 
the 
nre 
erst 
ilies, at front 
door. 

rhe prirbli 
and efficient 
eluded three 
munior high schools and ¢ gram 
mar schools ie system also has six 
grammar or high and 
ene senior hich t negroes : 

Hotel accommodia! in Savannah 
are excellent. lhe hotels are me 
tnodern Im every respes mre 
@eutside rooms w i. ery canvenrence 
for the guest lobbies, and 
epacious loung ty} are arranged 
and designed for the convenience and 
ceomfert of visitor 

Savannah is a 
Yenftien city an nieriains 
tional, regional and state organ 
in annual conclave Lhe 
faciiities, r nabie | 
nl meeting reoms, and muni 
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‘(ne City, in 


loewn thea- 


of the theater 
class theaters 
ciuding @ spe 
ter for local talent 

The Telfair Aca: 
Scpeneces, protably at 
its kind in the 
Savannah, and of 
charge. 

The pub! 


emmy 

~ 
MLE TIE V. ‘ 
en to visitors free of 
library «<vefem Cwgsiats 
One MAin Ate (Wwe hranch buildings. 
in ope of these Duildings is located the 
(Gseorgia Hostorical Sometv, where most 
valuable documents and ok] relics, per- 
taining history of the state and 
colony, are kept There is a down 
town branch in heart of the bu 
Hess BCT or. 

The city of Savannah. 
and theusands of visitors 
by a meat efficiently 
her of Commerce. which at al! 
anxieus to be of service net 
its membership and citizens of 
proper, bat to any and ali 
within or cutside its confines. 
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persons 


the | 


now 
Alabama, 


of the territory 
states of Georgia, 
sippi and Florida 


The trustees of the colony will be! 


' 


comprising the | 
Missis- | 


added to the constitution in order that 


certain kinds of taxes might be levied. 


shown, examing prospective colonists | 
as to their moral, economic and miii- | 


tary qualifications, before accepting | 
them as suitable settlers for a colony | 
that must be a buffer state between 


the English colonists of the Carolinas | 


and the Spanish established in what 
now Florida and in the West In- 


ilies. 


is 


To Re-enact Scenes, 

General Oglethorpe will 

famous treaty with the Indians. | 
(ther settlers from various parts of 
Europe will join the° original colon- 
The Hebrews, Highlanders, | 
Salzburgers. Congregationalists and 
(;serman-Swiss coming to settle per- 
manently in the colony, the Mora- | 
vians to migrate again to the north-| 
ern colonies because of their religious 
convictions, which prevented them 
from bearing arms even in defense 
of their homes. 
The third chartered Masonic Lodge 
be organized in the United States 
was founded in Savannah in 1734) 
and will be represented by the pres- 
ent members of this same Solomon's 
Lanlge 

Scenes from 
life will show the eultural. 
and industrial development. of the 
colony. The Mulberry Grove Singers 
will sing negro spirituals for the in- 
cidental music for these scenes, The 
revolutionary period will be represent- 
ed by the arrest of Governor Wright 
(the last roval governor) by the coun- 

| of safety, and the Victory Parade 
held in celebration of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, 

A Galaxy of Events. 

The earlier years of statehood will 
” represented by the burning of the 
Yazoo Land act, sailing of the S. S. 
City of Savannah, a ball for Presi- 
dent Monroe, Cherokee evacuation. 
and the development of higher edu- 
cation The will he 
1 reproduction of the Centennial Cele- 
bration parade described in the 
that year, 
Reviewing these 
will be the 

iinportant eit 
since the 
personified 
appointed 
<eleete! by the officers 
Federation of Women's 
have this in charge. 

The “S; of Savannah” 
represented by a group of 
women. classica! attire, 
presen’, always inspiring. alwavs 
leading from one achievement an- 
other those persons and groups rep- 
rewenting the actual colonists and cit- 
who have built the city of 
Savannah from its modest beginnings 
in loo its present status as one 
of the leading social, industrial and 
commercial f the United 
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States 
First Scrip Appears. 
The first of 


made 
\l a. hl ae 


a $10.000 serip money 
(Ss appearance recently in 
Mont. Certificates valued 

at five cents to $10 were issued and 
il be naid and accepled br the Mis- 
tia 60 Clounty)=—ss People’s Exchange 
They are exchangeable 


Opp. ies held in 


as Lie 


stock 


by 


change. 
; 


| patches have been added to it. 


| body. 


religious, * 


for food and | 
the ex-j 


Furthermore, bonds cannot be issued 
by the state or one of its arms except 
by amendment. 
good thing in 1877, 

hardship on the voter. 
eral election in even years the voter 


but it works a 


is called upon te pass on a flock of | 


amendments; occasionally there are 


as many as eight or ten, 


Legislature Limited. 


The late Sam Small said that the 


since so many 


Some- 


of grandpa’s pants 


l’robably this was a 


At every gen- | 


‘on the ground that land or property | 
must be represented. If this- was the: 


, ; ; : |; purpose 
constitution of Georgia reminded him | agate 


thing like 120 amendments have now | 


been ratified by 


state, 


the people of the; 
The fact that the Georgia leg- | 


islature is so limited by the constitn- | 


tion may be one reason why few able 


body.” 


offer for the 


be considerable power lodged in that 
initiative and) 
legislatures | 


Wherever the 
referendum are in use, 
have declined in personnel. The rea- 
son for this lack of prestige is sim- 
ilar to that in Georgia, where the 
legislature has been hedged in and 


limited by the constitution. 


and. yet it has only three representa- 
tives in the lower house of the Geor- 
gia general assembly, while little 
Echols county has only 2,744 people 
and has one member in the same 


body. Here we have one county with | 
one representative for every 110,000 | 
county | 
representative | 


the smallest 


one 


and 
state 


yet 
has 


people 
in. the 


‘for only 2,744 people. 
Some people try to justify the in- | 


equality of representation in Georgia 


of the framers in 1877, 
is no longer justified. Fulton county 


pays 24 per cent of the taxes of the | 
state of Georgia, or 3 per cent more | 
than SO small counties, but she has} 


only three representatives to 80 for 
these small counties. 
John Locke was the founder of con- 


|stitutional government. He held that 
men run for seats in that “honorable | 


In order that strong men may | 
legislature there must} 
| Georgia 


. a i 
The most outstanding defect of the | 


constitution of 1877 is to be found in 


upon the consent 


Here 


government. rests 
of the governed. 


constitution says 
Section 1, Paragraph 1, 
“All government, 


4 the fol- 


lowing: 


upon their will only, and is institut- 
ed solely for the good of the whole. 


Type of Government. 


it | 


we have the! 
idea of popular sovereignty. Now the, 
in Article | 


of right, | 
originates with the people, is founded | 


* How does the Georgia meas- | 
‘ure up to that? | 


Do we have in Georgia a govern-. 
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Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville 
350 rooms, each with private bath, radio 
moderate rates. 


Robt. P. Love, Mar. 


Dinkler hotels, located at strategic points in_ 
cities, offer the friendly, wholesouled hospitality that characterized the old S | 
ticular, they afford the traveler of moderate means comforts and luxuries that Oglet! 


associates never dreamed of. 


DINKLER HOTELS, Inc. 


CARLING DINKLER, President 


True Dispensers of Southern Hospitality 
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400 rooms, 
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Spain's Dream of Em 


4 


Epic Story of Georgia Cited 


As ‘Silent Place in History’ 


Robert L. Foreman Sr., Pays Glowing Tribute 
to Mary Ross, Georgia Writer, in Painting 
Graphic Portrait of England’s Frustra- 


tion of Early 


Spanish Aims. 


By ROBERT L. 


MONG the silent places in American history, the story of seven- 
teenth century Guale, or the record of the golden age of Francis- 
can labor in the region now known as Eastern Georgia, is notable.” 
These are the words of a distinguished historian, a Georgia woman, Mary 
Ross by name, the daughter of a Confederate veteran of Brunswick, who 
for many years has been on the faculty of the University of California. | 
To her, and to Professor Herbert EF. Bolton, head of the historical de- | 


66 


FOREMAN ‘SR. 


partment of that university, 1 am indebted for the historical data con- 


tained in this paper. 
1 have carefully examined three 


lished in 1847, and Colonel C. C. Jones, 1883. 


to these early days is the statement that, “‘A jealousy had long existed | 


7 7 7 7 pe 1! 
itai Spain respecting the boundaries of their set- | Pe% won fame, but the hero of all | 
fant: Briteie aes 7? é ’ this early Franciscan period was Fra 


| Alonzo Reynoso, devout, gentle, zeal-. 


between G 


of the best-known Georgia histories 


tlements in North and South America.” 


GTEVENS mentions the voyages of 
” Vasquez de Ayllon, early in the 
sixteenth century, to the coast of 
Senth Carolina, which was called 
Santa Elena, the site of the present 
town of Beaufort. He described De- 
Seto’s adventure at some length. In 
explaining that it was almost impos- 
sible definitely to trace DeSoto’s route 
through Georgia, he says: “Ruins of 
ancient fortifications have been found 
along the Georgia coast, made in ac- 
military rule; arms, 


cordance with 
of various kinds 


coins and implements 


have been dug up in various places, | 
but it is evident that these were not 


of Spanish origin.” He tells of the 
visit of Ribaut, the French priva- 
who, under the patronage of 


leer 
‘ visited Florida, 


Admiral Coligny, 


where he left a small settlement at) 


‘the mouth of the St. Johns, and then 
cruised along the coast of Georgia 
te’ Port Royal, 8S. ©. He relates 
how Phillip IL sent Pedro Menendez 
de Aviles to wipe out these evidences 
of French occupation, but reaches 
this conclusion: ‘In all these voy- 
ages the seaboard of Georgia was well 
explored, but no settlement 

though a few miles north of the Sa- 
vannah, and a few miles south of St. 
Marys, the French and Spanish had 


erected forts and planted colonies. 


EARLY INDICATIONS 
OF SPANISH INFLUENCE. 
NOLONEL JONES has a chapter 
on early Spanish explorers, such 
as Verrazzano, Narvaez and DeVaca, 
and devotes 30 pages to the odyssey 
of Hernando (or Ferdinand) De- 
Soto, and has this to say in conclu- 
sion: “It will be perceived that by 
none of the voyagers whom we have 
mentioned, nor by any others, so far 
as we are advised, had even tempo- 
rary settlements been formed between 
the rivers Savannah and St. Mary, 
and yet, from certain signs 
cient occupancy, consisting of tabby 
foundations at a few important 
points, we cannot resist the impres- 


sion that at some remote period, 


«mall forts were builded, or look-outs | 
ante- | 


erected on the Georgia coast, 


dating the advent of Oglethorpe. We 
refrain from everything save & bare 
mention of them because the origin, 
posséssion and abandonment of these 
remnants of things that have passed 


away are enshrouded in the darkness 


of an 
So it is net generally known that 
beginning in 1565 
Oglethorpe came and 42 years before 
the landing of the English at James- 
river on 
the north, 
inflnence 


unrecorded pa at.’ 


Marys 
south to Pert Royal on 
little centers of Spanish 
were planted in the midst of nearly 
every coast tribe. Scores of devoted 
missionaries lived AMOoNnE 
dren of the forest, and small soldier 
garrisons protected them and guarded 


town, from ft. 


these 


against the intrusions of unwelcome 
Furopean neighbors. Most of the 
Spanish settlements were on the sea 
‘slands, for these were terra 
while the adjoining mainland 
largely swamp and salt marshes. 
Missionary activity in Georgia was 
not confined to the seaboard, but ex- 
westward from the Atlantic 
of missions stretched 


firma, 
was 


tending 


, 
Poa St, a sine 


ai 
from Cumberland island to the lower 
seaches of the Apalachicola 
hance northward along the banks of 
the Chattahoochee to the falls near 
the present site of Columbus, then 
knewn as Sabacola, the headquarters 
of the great Coweta tribe. 

In view of these facts it makes one 
emile to note that the Georgia histo- 
rians all refer to Spain's opposition 
to Oglethorpe's colony as “The Span- 
sh Invasion of Georgia.” 

SPANISH CLAIM MADE 
FOR GEORGIA COLONY. 
N 1736 Antonia de 


Arredondo, a 


distinguished engineer and soldier, 
Hiavana to Frederica | 
to protest to Oglethorpe against the | 


was sent from 


establishment of a colony. He was 
active in perfecting the fortifications. 
drawing maps and writing reports for 
‘he fortheoming struggle with Ene- 
and was chief of staff of the 
Spanish campaign against Georgia in 
142. Im his celebrated work entitled 


; 


, > 
i’, 


. 


178 years before | 
gia seaboard. 
the | 


try of Carolina and Georgia. 
garnered little gold, but brought back | 


chil-: 


long the southern botder, all the way) 


and | 


lowing claim to the title of Georgia: 

Between 1566 and 1670, Spain re- 
tained actual settlements all the way 
up the Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina coast, between St. 
river and Port Royal. 
still occupied when 
founded in 1670. In view of the fore- 
going, England’s claim to the disputed 
region on the basis of Cabot’s voyage, 
Drake’s raid, the Carolina Charters, 
and the Indian grant of Port Royal 


less and absurd. 
1670 the principle of actual posses- 
sion was agreed upon between Spain 
and England. This compact legalized 
England’s ownership as far south as 
|Charleston and Spain’s as far north 
as Santa Elena Sound, 32 degrees 30 
| minutes north latitude. Therefore the 
| subsequent English raids on the Geor- 
| gia establishment and all English set- 
| tlements south of Charleston were a 
| violation of Spain's rights, based on 
actual settlement, and an infraction 


| of the treaty of 1670. 


_testimony in support of this conten- 
tion, 

| PAGES FROM THE 

16TH CENTURY HISTORY 


HE history of Spanish Georgia 


opens with the planting of a 
the missions. 
/and beheaded. 
/angry mob rushed to the other mis- 
'came up from the presidio at San. 
The tide first turned 


small soldier settlement on St. Cath- 
_erine’s island (Island of Guale) in 
| 1566 when Pedro Menendez de Aviles 


| Augustine and entered into an al- 


Johns 
They were 
Charleston was 


> 
“Historical Proof” he sets up the fol- | 


i 
| 


pire 


Lost in Colonization of Georsia 


_ 


hanged some of the offenders. When 
their chance came, the Gualeans re- 
turned the compliment by massacring 
nine Spaniards at Espogache, a vil- 
lage near the Altamaha. 

These Indian disturbances were en- 
couraged by French corsairs who har- 
ried the coast. Other Frenchmen had 


Pl 


consted down the inland passage and 


: 


followed in the wake of Ribaut, who | 


traded profitably in sassafras and 


intrigued with the Indians, but they | 
frequently paid dearly for their ven- | 


Strozi, head of one of these 
was captured by 


tures. 
marauding bands, 


Marques in Guale, taken to San Au- | 
gustin, questioned and executed with | 
2 of his men in 1579. The following |. 


summer, no less than 
corsair vessels were seen on the Geor- 
gia coast. 
in a hot-fought battle in the San Juan 
(St. John) river. Other visits from the 
sassafras gatherers were repelled with 
equal vigor. 


the 
_Tupique, : on 
above the mouth of the Alta-. 

On the southern coast, San. 
became | 


—that of Hugh McCall, published in 1314, William Bacon Stevens, pub- | Yoa, 


McCall’s only reference | Pedro 


| 
‘and stirred up new dreams of fron- 


tier conquest, 

i 

It is my purpose to introduce what | LOLOMATO CHIEF 
made,|T believe to be credible and relevant |'HEADS MASSACRE. 


| For two years the Guale mis- 


the thunderbolt of rebellion came out 


liance with the chieftain of that dis-_ 


trict. This chieftain was 
“Guale”—at least that’s the way the 
Spaniards wrote his Indian name. 
and pronounced it “Wallie,” 


called | 
|All were killed save Davila at Jekyl | 


who was wounded and carried 
| which | 
|must have been a correct phonetic re- | 


production of the Indian sound, as we | 


of an-/find in the early history of South | 


Carolina settlements, his name and_/ 


the island were pronounced “Wallie.” | 
This name was gradually extended | 


down the entire Georgia coast. islands | 


and mainland, from Santa Elena to | 
St. Johns, which was recognized by | 


the Spanish government as the Dis-| 


trict of Guale and a part of the prov- 


ince of La Florida. 

Landing with 50 men, Menendez 
under the title of Adelantado. made 
friends with old Chief Guale, and soon 


| submitted, 


had him sitting on the beach eating | 
|who confessed to a part in the up- 


biscuits “with gusto.” This post on 
St, Catherine was the first of a chain 


| rising was hanged. 


of Spanish settlements on the Geor- 


While Menendez hur 


ried up and down the coast, Parbo | 
and Boyano explored the back coun-. 


stories of treasure that circulated on 
the frontier for a century, growing 
bigger with each generation of yarn 
spinners. 
called Tama, and was supposed to be 
near the junction of the Oconee and 
Ocmulgee which afterwards became 
quite a large Indian settlement, where 
John Musgrove had his establishment. 


Menendesg was a soldie ; | 
: sr of God as'/ |: . : 
rod a ;Sions of San Pedro, Espogache and 


well as the king, and so brought with 
him .Jesuit missionaries to teach 
Christianity and the elements of civi- 
lization. Brothers Domingo Augustin 


They | 


Such a frontier demanded more mis- 
sionaries and the place of the Jesuits 
was taken by Franciscans, who began 


20 French | 


Their leader, Gil, was slain | 


| 


: 
| 
: 


a work in Georgia which lasted for | 


Churches were built 
towns, at 
St. Catherine, 


a century. 
principal 
and at 


maha. 


(Cumberland island) 


in | 
Tolomato, | 


important, where Father Baltasar Lo- | 


ous and tireless. 


Guale’s importance was increased 


by Drake’s raid about 1585, and the | 


garrison at Santa Elena was moved 
in 1587 to San Augustin, and Santa 
Catalina, the mission near the Sa- 
vannah river, was now the northern 
outpost. A new era of activity be- 
gan when Governor Avendano con- 


ducted five more friars to Guale.| BISHOP OF HAVANA 


their; PAYS STATE VISIT. 


to Dr. Henry Woodward, was base-|/2bors in the towns along the Georgia 
, By the treaty of | coast ; old churches were restored or 


Gratifying success attended 


new ones built. These holy fathers 
labored unceasingly on Cumberland, 
Jekyl, St. Simons, and on the main- 
land at Tolomato, Sapelo Island, at 


| Tupique, three leagues north, and 


; 


also at Santa Catalina. Encouraged 
by bountiful crops, Father Choses and 
Vilasco journeyed eight days on horse- 
back to distant Tama and Ocute, 
Creek towns near the Altamaha. Their 
enthusiastic reports revived old tales 


sions flourished, then suddenly 


of a clear sky. Juan, the heady 


His figure, though | 
| Shadowy in the distance, still looms | 
large and strong. 


| 


| 


Trail Through Georgia 


i] April 11, 1906, that Bishop Cabezas 
Altamirano sailed for Guale. His 
first visit was to Talaxe Mission, 
described as*10 leagues north of San 


Pedro (Cumberland) up a large fresh 


water river. This location places the 
mission on the Altamaha. ‘Today the 
ruins of an extensive establishment are 
to be found at Elizafield, an old planta- 
tion on the William Dupont estate on 
: | that river. These once notable but now 
vax. | ruined tabby structures, consisting of 
ss ‘ ‘an octagonal garrison and a _ com- 
‘ecce. |modious mission building, mark, no 
: | doubt, the site of the mission Santa 
Domingo Talaxe. That is the opin- 
ion of Miss Ross; and this writer, 
having had the pleasure of visiting 
* | these ruins, agrees with her. 
= | The bishop also visited the residence 
FS ‘of Chief Tupique and Mico Espogache. 
’ |Miss Ross estimates its old site, 
therefore, to be about 18 miles from 
the south fork of the Altamaha. 


~ lof an old Spanish mission (Casa 
+ |Fuerte), monastery buildings, and a 
= | circular well are to be found on Pease 


“22° |ereek, on the Lewis Crumb estate, 


i | known as "The Thicket,’ or the Mans- | 


Mes. | field place. This location dominates 
, st ‘the marshes of McIntosh county, and 
: ds ! ‘gives a commanding view out towards 
ace ithe Atlantic that embraces 
Se | light, Wold and Doboy islands. This 
venerable monument to Spanish rule 
in Georgia is one of the rarest posses- 
sions of the Empire State. 
is the harbor of Doboy. In Spanish 
days it was designated as the bar of 
§ | Espogue. ‘This similarity of names, 


|‘Espogue’ and ‘Espogache, suggests 
‘the probability of an 
near location for the residence of the 
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cially prepared by the Indians, Canzo 
and his company rested and refreshed 


themselves with a hearty supply of 
cakes and fritters of maize and other 
things which the squaws had _ sup- 
plied.” 


PF URING the next year the new, 
governor — Ibarro — also paid a) 
state visit to the Guale missions, but | 


the missions were now becoming so' 


Mico of that name.” 

SPAIN SEES DAWN 

OF NEW, GOLDEN ERA. 

6¢7T’HE visit of Bishop Cabezas Al- 
and confirm the thousands of Indians tamirano was an overwhelming 
that had been accepted into the faith. | success. Thousands of communicants 
Today a journey from Cuba to Cum- | were confirmed, the sorrows and tribu- 
berland would be a simple matter, |lations of the last 
but not so then. It took many months 
to fit out an aypropriate ship and / admitted to the fold. The dawn of 
make all the arrangements for this\the golden era of Spanish Georgia 
great occasion, and it was not until; was at hand. For three-quarters of a 


century it continued; and then the 


important that Phillip III was peti- 
tioned and agred that his very rev- 
erened lordship, Bishop of Havana, 
should pay a personal visit to Guale, 


oe 


Antique Wesley Woodcuts 
Discovered in Far-Ott Jap 


young chief of Tolomato, organized} ‘sai 


a conspiracy, and in 1597 fell upon 


From Tolomato the 


sions, gathering strength as it went. 


north, and 
then surged southward to Tupique, 


Santa Catalina, St. Simon and Jekyl 


into, 
captivity. But the Indians at San} 
Pedro (Cumberland) remained faith- | 
ful and there the bloody massacre. 
spent its. force. | 

To punish these offenders, Gov- | 
ernor Canzo sailed up the _ inland 
passage from San Augustin with 150 
soldiers. The Indians everywhere fled 
in terror. 


' 
' 


that was left of towns and 
fields, but he could find no Indians 
to chastise, 

later the Indians 
releasing Father Davila 
from captivity, and a young hostage 


A few years 


The harsh treat- 
ment had effect. The Guale 
chiefs renewed their allegiance, were 
granted pardons, and once more loy- 
ally furnished laborers for the pub- 
lic works. 


its 


Restorations of the missions was 


|urgently needed, the coast demanded 


| protection against a new 


rig “A |French corsairs, 
‘I his fabled El Dorado was 


swarm of! 
the interior beck- 
oned, and to prepare the way for new 
missionaries, the governor made a 
triumphal visit to the Guale towns. 
Destroyed churches were rebuilt, the 
Georgia forests echoed the peaceful | 


_tones of the angelus bell in the mis- 


Santa Catalina. The governor set al! 
hands to work eradicating mosquitoes 


and cutting stone for. churches and. 


and Pedro Ruiz led the way in 1568 | 


and three others followed soon. 
Domingo was a born linguist 
within six months had translated the 
catechism and prepared a grammar 
in the Lamassee tongue. This Guale 
grammar, it would seem, was the first 
ever written on the United States 
soil. He wrote no more grammars 
in this world, however, having suc- 
cumbed to an epidemic in that ma- 
larial region. On the southern end 
of the Georgia littoral, Menendez es- 
tablished another garrison called 
‘San Pedro (Cumberland island), 
which was soon followed by a mission. 
JESUIT GROUP DEPARTS 
TO VIRGINIA COLONY. 

HE missionary labors of this 


little Jesuit band were § short- 
lived. Apparently they did not get 


/aiong with the Indians, and in 1570 


Fra | 
and | 


‘ing was dramatic. 


‘his old friend, 


|withdrew to Virginia where they were 


forthwith slaughtered by the very In- 
dians they had hoped to save. The 
Christian chief was killed in Guale. 


,and Solis, commander of St. Elena. 


forts. Governor Canzo then left San| 
Augustin for an official visit to the 
Guale missions, where he was every- | 
where enthusiastically received and 
the Indians promised to be good and 
foster the sassafras trade. Miss 
Ross’ description of his visit to Tn- 
pique on the Altamaha delta in 1603 
may interest you. “There on Feb- 
ruary 10, escorted by a number of 


chieftains who had come ont in their 
canoes to meet the expedition, the 


governor dropped anchor. His land- 
On the high bank ' 
above the stream (about five miles 
from the present site of Darien) stood 
the Mico of Espo- 
gache, attended by a throng of men 
and women who had come out to. 
greet their Spanish overlord and the 
attendant clergy. Quickly the boats: 
were moored and the Spanish assist- 
ed ashore, where they promptly 
found themselves surrounded by a 
crowd of hilarious natives, who em- 
braced the governor and profusely 
kissed the hands of the missionaries. 


,on bis 


Father Corpa was slain| #3 


JOHN WESLEY. 


Forty years ago in far-off Kobe, 


then a missionary for the Methodist Episcopal church, South, discovered 
two old English woodcuts and purchased them from a Japanese Christian 
'friend who had bought them at an auction. 

These wood cuts show (above) John Wesley preaching on his father’s 
| At Jekyl, Tolomato, St. tomb in Lincolnshire, and Charles Wesley (below) preaching to the| 
Catherine, Santa Catalina, Tupique| North American Indians in 1745. 
and St. Simon, Canzo destroyed all| the owner has been able to discover, are the only ones in existence. | these pioneers of Georgig 
corn-| They are being exhibited at the headquarters of the Georgia Bicentennial Carolina. At the missions there were | 


The prints are very old and as far as | 


| Anglo-Saxon came up out of the Car- 
|ibbean and hammered at the Gualean 
‘gate. For a brief space the tabby 
n walls held, then before a savage on- 
a ‘throughout the year mute and gray 
admidst desolate folds and fields, but 
still monumental evidences of the erst- 
while sway of Spain over that land.” 

The above is quoted verbatim from 
Mary Ross. 

To resume our story, activily in 
the Georgia missions was stimulated 
about this time by the English settle- 
ment at Jamestown. Philip III 
might easily have crushed this little 
post, but, weakling that he was, and 
misled by his advisors to think that 
the struggling colony would fail 
through disease and starvation, he ig- 
nored it. More missionaries were 
sent to Georgia in 1612, and all 
‘through the century others followed 
‘at frequent intervals—30, 40 or even 
50 at a time, was the usual corps in 
the Florida province, of which Guale 
‘was a part. Of the missions on the 
‘coast, we have a picture drawn in 
(1565, as quoted by Professor Bolton: 
'“Five of the missions were within 
ithe present Georgia, San Pedro on 
Japan, W. E. Towson, of.Smyrna,| Cumberland, San Buenaventura on 
St. Simon, Santa Domingo at Talaje 
on the mainland, San Jose on Sapelo 
| Island, and Santa Catalina on St. 
|Catherine island.” 


“Varied 
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indeed were the labors of 
“and South 


‘chapels and houses to be built, and 


Commission, 1209 Atlanta National Bank bui 


ind 


CHARLES 


Interest inspired by Georgia’s two? Northamerican Indians,” 


hundredth anniversary has unearthed 
a wealth of valuable records, paint- 
ings and facts of the early history of 
the. colony of Georgia that have re- 
posed beneath the dust of ages, all 
but lost to posterity. 

Rev. W. KB. Towson, of Smyrna, a 
missionary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, almost 40 years 
ago was browsing through a wayside 
bookshop in Kobe, Japan. There, 
among books of all nations, he found 
two framed woodcuts which arrested 
his attention. One was a picture of 
“The Revd. John Wesley preaching 
father’s tomb in Epsworth 
churchyard, Lincolnshire.” and the 
other. “The Revd. Charles Wesley 
preaching to the Northamerican In-; 
dians, 1745.” 

“I bought 
Japanese Christian friend who had '| 
purchased them at an auction sale. 
How they got to Japan from Eng- 
land, for they are of English make, | 
I cannot tell. I know nothing of their 
history beyond this.” Mr. Towson 
said. v 

“I have made a number of in- 
quiries among those who are ac-) 
quainted with Wesleyana, but have’ 
never heard of anyone who has ever 


these woodcuts of a 


ae | heard of or seen the picture entitled 
Then repairing to the ledge, expe- “Charles 


Wesley preaching to the 


of their age is attested to 
spelling of Epworth, which appears 
‘on the print spelled Epsworth, and 


quarters of the Georgia bicentennial | 


« |the monotonous round of spiritual 
| offices to perform, children to in- 
' struct, daily masses to be sung, and 
special ceremonies to be performed; 
there were marriages to be solemnized, 


Benn AP Pa 


babies to be baptized, last rites to be | 


performed for the dead. All these 
activities must be carefully written 
‘down as a matter of record. 
too, was -faithfully done, for models 
‘of neatness are the old mission books.” 
_ Missions were not solely a matter 
‘of friars and soldier guards. The In- 
- |dian was the central figure and he 
ms was not always happy. He was be- 
ae |tween two masters, the secular and 
‘the spiritual arms of the state. 
'SHADOW OF JAMESTOWN 
FALLS ATHWART COLONY. 
HE shadow of Jamestown soon 


projected itself into the Carolina-| 


Georgia back boundary. Ever since 

; the days of the Roanoke colony, Eng- 
WESLEY. 
mines, and the west flowing rivers in 
the interior. Guale Indians reported 


strange men on horseback who found 
favor with the Indian women. 


During these years things were hap- 
pening on the southern fringes of 
Georgia. The old Timucua mission 
(Cumberland) reached northward to 
minister to the Indians in the region 


so I believe, 
it is the only print in existence, and, | 
as far as I can determine, it is not. 
shown in any book about the life of 
Charles Wesley,” he said. 

“The picture showing John Wesley 
preaching on his father’s tomb,” ac- 
carding to Mr. Towson, “is a fairly 
familiar scene to Methodists, a simi-| 
lar scene being reproduced in many 
of the books déaling with the life of | 
John Wesley, though the woodcut is 
different in many respects from any 
of the published pictures.” 

The pictures were published in 
London by S. Lipshitz & Sons, a firm 
not now listed in the English Trade 
Register. Both pictures bear the ear- 
marks of being very old. In addition 
to their physical appearance, evidence 
in the | 


stand. The center of the new move- 


now Tallahassee, as its focus. To- 
ward this important region in the 
back country, French and English 
‘pirates on the Gulf pointed the finger 
of prophecy. The Apalachee Indians 
had long been asking for missionaries. 
. and | This petition was answered in 1633. 
also the spelling of North . America, 
which appears on the print as one 
word. 

These two pictures, so closely iden- 
tified with Georgia’s early history, | 
are now being exhibited at the head- 


flourishing missions in Apalachee, all 
within a few leagues of the principal 
mission of San Luis. Apalachee be- 
came a lively center for trade in deer 
skins and wild turkeys. Of maize and 
beans, three or four thousand bushels 
‘were shipped annually to San Au- 
 gustin. 
‘tion was opened. Hostile Choctaws 


commission, 1209 Atlanta National | 
Bank building, where students of 
Wesleyana and others interested may 
view them, according to Albert R. 
Rogers, executive secretary of the 
commission. 


To | 
quote her again: “The extensive ruins | 


Sapelo | 


Close by 


immediate or. 


decade had been | 
swept away and Guale had been re- | 


This, | 


where Statenville and Valdosta now | 


ment was Apalachee, with San Luis, | 


Twenty years later there were nine | 


At Aucilla, a royal planta- | 


Foreman's Recital 


of Georgia's 


History a Beautiful Romance 


Describes De Soto’s 


Histories in Telling 


Adventure in Empire 


State of Southeast—Examines Numerous 


of Spain’s Activities 


Before and After the Founding of State. 


in the west, pirates on the gulf, and*the back country traders challenged 


'English traders in the back country, 
‘increased the importance. of Apa- 
'lachee; the military defense at San 
‘Luis became a base for advance: to- 
wards Pensacola and up the Chatta- 
'hoochee into western Georgia. 

About 1670 a new menace threat- 
ened in the north. MHeretofore the 
Spanish settlements had contended 
with pirates and _ hostile European 
traders, but now they: were to face 
organized interference backed by pow- 
erful governments. Out ef the Carri- 
bean where the plantations were play- 
ing out, came the English in search of 
more fertile lands. Sir John Colle 
ton, a Barbadian planter, interested a 


group of men along the Carolina bor- | 


'ders granted to eight proprietors, cov- 
/ering all the region from latitude 36 
'to 31, meaning Norfolk to Daytona, 
'Fla., and from the Atlantic to the 
| Bacifie, quite regardless of the fact 
‘that Spain at that very moment had 
Within the area granted a line of set- 


tlements stretching up the coast for. 


some of them nearly a 
and the fact that this 


|150 miles, 
‘century old, 


‘grant included El Paso, Santa Fe and | 
settlements | 


‘many other important 
‘made from Mexico. 
|/EXPLORERS EXCHANGE 
‘IMPORTANT HOSTAGES. 
ILLIAM HILTON first 
| plored the Carolina coast, 
‘finding Spaniards at Port Royal, he 
|withdrew. ‘Three years later, Robert 


ex- 


‘Sandford came down the Cape Fear | 
river settlement and with him Dr. | 


‘Henry Woodward, perhars the most 


‘interesting figure on the English side | 


in those pioneer days. They found 


|no Spaniards at Paris Island on their | 
slaught they gave way, to stand |arrival, but a “faire wooden cross of | 


9? 


' Spanish erection,” and signs of prepa- 


‘ration for building. 


left Dr. Woodward. The arrangement 
was sealed with ceremonies, and be- 
fore the assembled village Sanford de- 
livered Woodward into the keeping of 
the head chiefs and their wives. 
Woodward wes placed beside the ca- 
/cique on a throne and given his niece 
‘for a housekeeper and endowed with 
‘formal possession of the whole country 
|to hold as tenant at will of the right 
| honorable lords proprietors. 


| The key to that whole border was. 


| now in the pocket of Dr. Henry 

Woodward; he studied and learned 
‘the tongues of the natives. After some 
months he was carried by the Span- 
|iards.to San Augustin. The English 
' account has it that he was captured; 
| the Spanish claim that he went of 


his own accord; but he found favor | 


at San Augustin, lived with the par- 


ish priest, joined the Catholic church | 


| 

/and assumed a Spanish name. With 
i 

| 


these advantages he soon learned the | 


‘secrets of the country and took ad- 
| vantage of the first visit of an Eng- 
lish pirate to escape and return to 
| Port Royal, which was now chosen 
for the seat of a colony under the 
'name of Charleston. A few weeks 
| later, under the charter of 1670, Eng- 
land’s right to Charleston was legal- 
ized and the principal adopted of ac- 
| tual occupation. By rt Spain recog- 
‘nized all English settlements’ then 
'established, but no others. 

Immediately the English com- 
menced to complain that they were 
“in the very chaps of the Spaniards.” 
'and then began a long series of at- 
tacks and reprisals which lasted for 
|many years. 

England and Spain were nominally 
at peace, but this did not prevent 
Carolinian trade and _ intrigue with 
the Indians. The Guale missions were 
a menace to Charleston and their 
neophytes would make good slaves on 
Carolina plantations. In this way a 
slave market was created, in which 


with captives snatched from enemy 
tribes. 


'ENGLISHMEN LEAD 
INDIANS IN ATTACK. 


FeARLY in 1680 the storm broke 
across the Savannah. 


lina, and while this attack failed, 
the neophytes forthwith deserted the 
mission. Some hurried southward to 


refuge in the Chattahoochee border. 
With the Indians close behind them, 
Captain Fuentes and his 
withdrew to Sapelo, where soldiers 
were sent from San Augustin with 
orders to construct a fort, and it is 
apparently the remains of this fort 
that are plainly visible on Sapelo 
island today and known as the “Old 
‘Sugar House.” 

Carolina traders continued to tight- 
eu their hold on the Guale Indians, 


English trade in Indian slaves grew | 


/at an appalling rate. The Carolin- 
ians purchased captives and thus en- 


‘couraged the tribes to make war on/| 
this | 
| way the Yamassees were won over | 
and turned against the mission In-| 


their southern neighbors. In 


| dians. Simultaneously came a stag- 
'gering blow in the shape of pirate 


| raids. 
mont, known as Abraham, plundered 


spoiled them of provisions, carried 
off church bells and ornaments, and 
killed neophytes. 
to the forest. 

over, the southern 
were nearly ruined. 


missions 


Guale 


More and more the English colo-, 


nies steadily encroached on the Span- 
ish settlements in Guale, while 


> 


Spain’s hold on the Apalachicola con- 
federacy. The advantage was- with 
the more aggressive contestant. Step 
by step the Spanish frontier receded, 
until after more than a century of 
actual occupation of the Georgia 
coast, in 1680 Spain withdrew her 
Guale outpost from St. Catherine to 
the Altamaha. Six years later new 
raids of Carolinians, Indians and 
buccaneers forced the frontier to re- 
treat as far as St. Marys and a 
decade and one-half later, during 
(Jueen Anne's war, it fell back to 
St. Johns. Nor could Spain exclude 
the English from the hinterland. In 
vain she sent missionaries to Sabo- 


but | 


When Sandford | 
departed on July 8 he took with him | 
ithe nephew of the ecacique of Santa | 
'Elena as a hostage, and in his place | 


the Indians did a thriving business | 


Three hun-| 
'dred Indians headed by Englishmen | 


. i i+ - is j C t >] 
lish settlers had talked of Spanieh | *¢tete# the mission at Santa Cata 


Sapelo, others fled westward to take. 


soldiers | 


In 1683 the notorious Agra- | 


the missions of southern Guale, de-| 


The survivors fled | 
When the scare was 


cola; in vain she fitted out expedi- 
| tions to capture the traders; in vain 
| she fortified the Chattahoochee. The 
contests there upset tribal relations 
_and drove the lower Creeks eastward 
to the Ocmulgee. The Carolinians 
ruthlessly laid waste to 13 missidéns 
in the Tallahassee district that had 
| been continuously occupied by Spain 
'for 70 years. 
| SPAIN LOSES LAND 
‘EAST OF MISSISSIPPI. 
| HE Yamassee war in 1715 demon- 
strated to England the need of a 
buffer outpost south of the Savan- 
nah. The effort to do this by Fort 
| King George near the Altamaha had 
_ended in sharp diplomatic controversy 
and failure. With the coming of 
Oglethorpe to Georgia in 1733 the 
| contest for Guale entered its last 
| Stage, and became a part of the larger 
struggle known as the war of. Jen- 
'kin’s Ear. In spite of English di- 
Plomacy Spain entered the Seven 
Years’ War and thereby lost all her 
lands east of the Mississippi. - The 
century-long contest over the Georgia 
country thus came to an end. 
| $834 
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The recital of this story naturally 
Suggests certain pertinent questions. 
How is it that at this late date we 
are learning things of which our his- 
|torians seem entirely unaware? Pro- 
fessor Bolton and Mary Ross tell us 
that the Spanish archives are rich 
pith documentary material concern- 
ing the long period of Spanish occu- 
pation and Franciscan activity in 
yeorgia. The history of early Cali- 
fornia being so largely Spanish, it 
was only natural that its historians 
should have had a thirst for more de- 
tails concerning that interesting 
period, and it was while searching 
the archives in the royal library at 
Madrid that the early history of 
| Georgia came to light. 

| But that only partly answers our 
question. Drake raided our coast in 
the time of Elizabeth. Through the 
buccaneers of their far-flung sea traf- 
fie the English government and peo- 
ple were kept in touch with what was 
going on in Georgia. The diplomacy 
of the period will show much negotia- 
| tion and a number of treaties, and 
certainly Oglethorpe was well posted 
since he represented his government 
in the famous negotiations with Arre- 
dondo at Frederica. With these facts 
in mind we can only conclude that 
there was a remarkable conspiracy of 
silence and some wonderfully clever 
propaganda. As far as_ possible, 
Spanish names were changed or tran- 
slated into English. Santa Catalina 
became St. Catherine; Zapala became 
'Sapelo: Ospo became Jekyl; Asao be- 
came St. Simon; San Pedro became 
Cumberland. and Santa Maria be- 
'came St. Mary. In fact, everything 
was done to wipe out even the mem- 
ory of Spanish occupation. 

So successful were these efforts 
that not only the average Georgian is 
ignorant of this part of his state’s 
history, but the farmers and fisher- 
men who live beneath the shadows of 
the historic Spanish ruins on our 
coast and sea islands have little or 
no knowledge of their significance. 
The remains of an octagonal fortress 
that once defended an ancient monas- 
tery on the Altamaha delta, near 
Darien, were found to have been 
used as a pig sty, whereas the ruins 
| of an old fort on Sapelo were put to 
| an industrial use as a sugar mill, 


/MARY ROSS ACHIEVES 
|MERITORIOUS SUCCESS. 


| TT remained for a Georgia woman— 
Mary Ross—to dig up this history 


m the Spanish archives. Having 


| fro 
|witnessed the wonderful enterprise of 
'California in sestoring the long line 
|of Spanish missions from San Diego 
and connecting 


; 7 


‘to San Francisco, 
them with a scenic highway that has 
made them the show places of the 
world, she naturally urges us, if for 


' 
' 


ho other reason than selfish commer- 
cial purposes, to restore our ruins of 
even greater historic interest. 
| Arother natural question: Why 
.did Spain, after doing so much, allow 
this great empire to slip through her 
fingers. At the time Florida was dis- 
covered the great Emperor Charles V 
had just relinquished the Spanish 
crown to his somber, ascetic son, Phil- 
lip II, whose interests were confined 
almost entirely to religion and his 
royal family. Under Philliy III and 
|IV Spain gradually decayed, so that 
her pioneers in distant lands had very 
‘little help or backing from the home 
government. 

It was the time of fierce religious 
hatreds and persecutions. It was the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew that sent 
the first French colony to Florida, 
and it was only natural that there 
should be such bitter feeling between 
the Huguenots and Protestants who 
settled South Carolina and Georgia, 
and their Spanish neighbors on the 
south, but even so, it is difficult to 
understand how their very memory 
was blotted ont. 

While Spain's pioneers in the west- 
ern world built missions and military 
posts along the whole southeastern 
coast, apparently they never realized 
‘the importance of bringing Spanish 
families to multiply and replishing the 
race, to build homes and towns, to 
| eultivate the soil and build up a com- 
mercial fabric, and in every practi- 
‘eal way establish and spread Spanish 
civilization. Had they followed the 
'benign example of our English ances- 
tors by trading the Indians out of 
their eye teeth. then killing them off 
and grabbing th¥ir lands, instead of 
wasting time converting them to Chris- 
tianity, this might have been a differ- 
ent story. 
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BICENTENNIAL EDITION 


JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE 


From an original portrait painted by 

Simon Francois Ravenet, from a 

mezzotint by Burford in the print 
room at the British Museum. 


BY VICTOR BARRON. 


WO HUNDRED years old, and yet a fragrant rose, planted in 
deep-center of a magnificent meadow, expanding and gga 
ing almost beyond belief throughout its width and breadth 
nearly 60,000 square miles, smiling Georgia, the thirteen . 

colony, joyously and impressively observes its birthday, and pay 
tribute to its namesake—King George II of England. 

A prayer of gratefulness ascerids to its founder, James oi 
Oglethorpe, an English gentleman of great benevolence and a : 4 
who sailed up the Savannah river two centuries ago to select a p 
for his settlement after months of dangerous voyaging across the 
Atlantic, and on a high bluff, shaded by pine trees interspersed with 
live oaks and magnolias, he chose a place and called it Savannah. 

is great man, a member of parliament, and at one time an 

Aihke in’ the British army, was accompanied by one hundred and 
sixteen emigrants. On February 12, 1733, the colonists arrived, 
and on the 20th was commenced the first house of the new city, 
which Oglethorpe called Savannah from the name of the river— 
Yamacraw. They found the yellow jasmine shedding its on 
everywhere, and the forest filled with the songs of birds. #2 e 
streets of the future city were laid out with great care, leaving 
space for public squares at regular distances. All houses were built 


of rough boards and on one plan. 

The colonists in Georgia were required to pay an annual rent 
of 20 shillings for every hundred acres of land, and if any part of 
this sum was unpaid in six months after it became due, the land 
was to become again the property of the trustees. 

Not far away was an Indian village, in which lived an old chief 
of the Muscogee tribe named Tomochichi. Oglethorpe made him 4 
visit, and Mary Musgrove, an Indian woman who married an English- 
man and had learned something of the English language, acted as 
interpreter. 
on the inside of which were painted the head and feathers of an 
eagle. ‘“‘The feathers of the eagle are soft,’ said he, “and signify 
love; the buffalo skin is warm, and is the emblem of protection. 
Therefore, love and protect our little families.” 


THER Indian chieftains made a visit to their English nefghbors 
and signed a treaty to give up the country as far south as 
the St. Johns. The trustees kept the Indians on terms of 
friendship by making them presents once a year of guns, 

ammunition and other articles. The guns, useful to them in killing 
deer, were given in small numbers. Oglethorpe’s kind treatment of 
the Indians secured their friendship and opened the way for the mis- 
sionaries who came afterwards to teach them of the true God. 


ur am © 


The Salzburgers were re 
inhabitants of a valley AL 
among the Alps, and 
‘many of them had be- 
come Lutherans. Leo- 
pold, Duke of Austria, 
persecuted these Prot- 
estants and drove them 
from their country, oft- 
en separating husbands 
from wives, and chil- 
dren from parents. The 
trustees in England col- 
lected money and of- 
fered fifty of these suf- 
fering families a free 
passage to Georgia and 
a home free of rent for 
40 years. In a few 
months after Oglethorpe 
and his party landed, 
these new settlers came 
with their Bibles and 
hymn books and cate- 
chisms. Their leader was 
allowed to select a place Rr? 
for their settlement. Oglethorpe, Tomochichi and Mary Musgrove 
Fhe people wanted & “Love and Protect Our Little Families” 


country that abounded , 
with hills and pure springs of water. Oglethorpe accompanied them 
on their journey to the interior. After traveling along the bank of 
the Savannah about 30 miles, they were so much pleased that they 
did not care to go farther. As an evidence of their gratitude to 
God, they sang a psalm and set up a stone; they named the place 
Ebenezer, which means, ‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 

The city of Augusta, on the Savannah river, was begun about 
1735. Being near to the Cherokee country, it was at first inhabited 
only by traders, but it soon became a place of importance. 

The trustees would not allow rum or African slaves to be brought 
to Georgia. Thev thought the white men would not care to work 
if they had slaves; they also feared that the Spaniards in Florida 
would incite the slaves to insurrection or entice them away from 
their masters. 
| Thus was planted the seed of a tiny oak that was destined to 
grow and spread over thousands and thousands of square miles, that 
ultimately sheltered one of the richest, most progressive and fertile 
areas in the United States of America 

No attempt is made here to teil the wonderful story of the 
founder of this creat commonwealth—vspace is too limited—but a 

nt gentleman, whom King George 
I] of England selected to execute the idea of founding a home for 
the poor of Great Britain and a place of refuge for the Salzburgers 
and other persecuted sects of the continent of Europe, where both 
slavery and rum would te prohibited, will be found elsewhere in 
this Bi-centennial of Georgia edition. 


EORGIA, the heart and center of the great southland, the 
home of approximately 3,000,000 congenial, progressive, 
educated and religious citizens, steps forward today in its 
new robe of development that sparkles with rich ornaments 

of transformation of a former woodland—a wilderness—into a mam- 
moth vista of every conceivable development that its vast resources 
and untold wealth gave birth to one of the fastest-growing areas of 
North America. 

Its millions of acres of flourishing agricuitural land, its towering 
industrial skyline, its network of railroad, motor and air transpor- 
tation facilities, its tremendous hydro-electric resources, educational 
and religious institutions, city and state-wide municipal beautification 
and other marvelous achievements, stand out as a giant monument 
to the founder of this great state. 

Georgia, where opportunity beckons insistently and where public 
sentiment is more than fair and friendly than probably in any area 
om the North American continent, has been assisted greatly in its 
forward progress through all its years by offering such outstanding 
inducements as these: 

Georgia has satisfactory tax laws. 

Georgia has tremendous developed and unharnessed water-power 
resources. 

Georgia has a vast supply of raw materials—agricultural and 

Georgia has an aimost ideal all-year-round climate, with nine 
months of absolute open weather. 

Georgia has ideal labor conditions, with almost no foreign 
element. 

Georgia has mountains of unexcelied beauty, rolling and fiat 
country of hich productivity, and the seacoast. 


‘ | 


Georgia has good schools and | 


churches. 

Georgia has all desired forms 
of transportation, telegraphic and 
telephonic facilities and. commu- 
nications. 

Georgia is surrounded by a 
number of states laden with un- 
told wealth and resources of a 
great variety. 

In fact, if a wall was built 
around Georgia it could be en- 
tirely self-sustaining. Any crop 
possible to raise between the 
frigid and tropical zones can be 
matured in Georgia sufficient to 
Support ten times the state’s 
general population. 

The difficulties involved in an 
attempt to present within the 
compass of this article the agri- 
cultural and industrial potential- 
ities of Georgia would be appre- 
ciated by any one who tried to 
place the Atlantic ocean inside a 
barrel with the aid of a teacup. 
Perhaps no one but a relative 
Stranger would make the attempt 
at all, 

Georgia is the largest state 
east of the Mississippi river. It 
is teeming with opportunities for 
the farmer and artisan—for those 
who would work, or play or sim- 
ply rest. 

Georgia is marvelously rich in 
climate, soils, minerals, forests, 
fruits and flowers, with excel- 
lent schools, thriving cities and 
towns, ports beyond compare, 
and industrial activities growing 
and extending with amazing ra- 
pidity. There is and has been 
so much of it that its nearly 
3,000,000 busy people are un- 
equal in number to the task of 
development. 

There is enough and to spare, 
and in the spirit of the founders 
of the colony in 1733, who 
adopted as their motto Non sibi 
sed aliis (not for themselves, but 
for others), Georgia smiles its 
welcome and extends its invita- 
tion to the people of other states 
and countries where the rigors 
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Before the advent of the wee- 
vil Georgia ranked second to 
Texas in the production of cot- 


ton. It formerly produced be- 


| | e 
tween 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 


4 . 
Here s Georgia! bales. With the appearance of 


the weevil production dropped 
to around half a million bales, 
but in recent years the state has 
restored production to 1,500,000 
or less, with the production this 
season estimated at slightly less 
than 1,000,000 bales. This is 
due chiefly to less acreage, in- 
clement weather, inadequate fer- 

Here’s Georgia tilization and abnormal cheap- 
Ringed and weenthed with a golden band, ness of the staple, as the result 
With a winnie? enile fer her lovers true, of world-wide economic and 

financial conditions. 


Bright ae light in her skies of blue, 
She’s tellin’ the ae Howdy’-do, Georgia has not only main- 
tained its agricultural strides on 


Here’s Georgia 
Singin’ the song of Hope and Home, a diversified scale, but at the 
Here’s Georgia! same time has become one of 
Fields light-white with the fleecy foam, the largest and most diversified 


Here’s Georgia! : 7 : : 
Where the corn Sones heavy and climbs so high industrial areas in the United 
States. 


Kad Mia's fer the ware 
z Here’ oe The textile industry is Geor- 
gia’s greatest industrial achieve- 


Here’s Georgia! 
So a ee fine, ment. Some of the largest mills 
Shinin’ star e° the states in line, in the ecountry are located in 
Here’s Georgia! Georgia, turning out practically 
Just let "em move to the music’s sound every known variety of cotton 
To win the prize for the golden ground, cloth, rubber goods. etc 
She'll match ’em swingin’ the world around  o. g y G6. 
Georgia has more than 3,300,- 
000 cotton spinning spindles, of 


Here’s Georgia! 
which more than 2,500,000 are 
active, representing active spin- 
te that's Georgia!) ieee, die hours of more than 550,000,- 
“Come, from the cabin and sky-line dome 000. Georgia ranks fourth in 
Come, as the bee flies to the comb! , 
Come, to the land where the world’s at home!” the number of cotton spindles, 
(That's Georgia!) being exceeded only by. North 
Carolina, Massachusetts and 
Call o’ the ene hills South Carolina. 
eorgia . ° 
The gold-deep mines and the whirrin’ mills The textile industry goes 
Of Georgia! back to the old days when seed 
Clear as the mornin’s trumpet-call, was abstracted by hand and 
wilearts 00 held Som unt bomb fee ait spinning wheels turned out yarn 
In Georgia!” —long before Whitney invented 
the gin. By steady growth with 
the development of the industry 
and the movement of the spin- 
ning industry southward to the 
heart of the source of the supply 
of raw material, the industry has 
become the state’s greatest in- 


Written 16 Years Ago and Dedicated to the Georgia 
Chamber of Commerce. 


BY THE LATE FRANK L. STANTON. 


Queen o” the richest ee Land, 


She calls to the listening peoples far 
From Georgia! 
“Come to the land o’ the Mornin’ Star,” 


Her tables creak with the plenty spread 
By Georgia: 
With Peace herself for to bless the bread 
For Georgia; 
The welcome word is the word we know; 
God’s own land, where the good things grow; 
The Horn o’ Plenty’s the horn we blow 
In Georgia! 


Tomochichi presented Oglethorpe with a buffalo robe, — 


of climatic and other conditions 
are less favorable to successful 
husbandry to come and share in 
its abundant resources. 


dustrial asset, with annual pro- 
duction greatly in excess of 
$200,000,000. 

Georgia is the financial center 


There is no room in Georgia 
for any lazy and shiftless, but 
for ambitious, self-fespecting peoples, who, independent of sex, rec- 
ognize the dignity of honest labor, who fear God, revere the sanctity 
of the home, and are amenable to law and order, there is a hearty 
welcome, a fair field, a kindly soil and a golden harvest to be 
gathered. 

Sunny, smiling Georgia! Sir Richard Montgomery, to whom 
the lord proprietors of the Carolinas had granted part of it in 1717, 
wherewith to establish his proposed Margravate of Azilla, described 
it as a veritable paradise, “the most delightful country,’ where, he 
said, “the flowers bloom earlier, the birds sing sweeter, the water 
was colder and purer, the air was always balmy, and winter was 
not known.” 


Sir Richard never gained his paradise, but others did, and as | 


they journeyed farther from the coast and upward into the west 
and north, new delights were experienced, soils and zones of climate 
and vegetation were found in numberles variety, and each could 
choose a home-site to accord with his own ideals. The same free- 
dom of choice exists today in Georgia. 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE for any artist, or chronicler of Georgia’s ad- 
vancement, to give a complete, finished picturization of the 
state. It is growing, expanding, in every direction and in every 
way ever hour of the day. Its greatest growth lies in the future. 
With the inheritance of ambition, determination, faith and con- 

fidence of those great pioneers and forefathers, the present genera- 
tion is carrying Georgia to higher and its just rewards. They, too, 
visualize a greater Georgia, just as did those pioneers. It is great 
inspiration to see the hands of these energetic men and women of 
today carry on the uniformed work of those who have answered 
the last roll call. 

From the towering mountains, rising some 5,000 feet above sea 
level, down to the sandy coastal plains on the coast, Georgia offers 
the present generation an inheritance banked high with develop- 
ment and entrenched with richness that bespell a continuance of 
its perpetual growth and development. 

In the place of former red-clay sidewalks and roads, Georgia 
today has a state-wide system of paved streets and highways, con- 
necting it with every section in the United States. The railroad 
facilities and highways for automobile travel have brought the urban 
and rural communities closer together. In fact, it now is an over- 
night w@@e via rail or motor to a neighboring population of some 
15,000,800, and less via air route. Long since have passed the ox, 
horse and buggy era of transportation. 

Georgia has risen from a former strictly agricultural state to one 
of the largest and most developed industrial states in the Union, and 
at the same time King Cotton has maintained its supremacy as 4a 
financial revenue bearer. Under normal conditions Georgia’s agri- 
cultural and industrial revenue represents an income of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 annually. 


Oglethorpe Surveying the Site of Savannah. 

For instance, in 1929—a fairly normal period of prosperity— 
Georgia's agricultural products were estimated at a valuation of 
nearly $400,000,000, while factory products showed a total valua- 
tion of more than $750,000,000, with textiles far in the lead with 
approximately $250,000,000. 

Here are the agricultural crops that have brought Georgia pros- 
perity, independence and which still are in their infancy of develop- 
ment: 

Cotton, lint and seed, corn, tobacco, peanuts for all purposes, 
wheat, oats and rye, sweet and Irish potatoes, peaches, hay—wild 
and tame, cane and sorghum, watermelons, cowpeas, apples, pecans, 
soy beans, pears, rice, fish, oysters and shrimp, miscellaneous fruits 
and vegetables, poultry and eggs, dairy products, live stock, cattle, 
hogs and sheep. 

Georgia’s major factory products embrace textiles, which run 
approximately $250,000,000 and presenting the largest industrial 
compensations in the state; foundry products, furniture, fixtures, 
etc., soft drinks, cottonseed oil products, candy, bakeries, etc., flour, 
grist mills etc., naval stores, printing and publishing, fertilizers and 
nitrate barrels, crates, etc., ice plants, wearing apparel, leather 
goods, brick, tile and other clays, marble and granite—finished, can- 
neries, medical compounds, cigars, cigarets, etc., chemicals. 

Thus, Georgia is recognized as more than a BILLION-DOLLAR 
STATE! 

Georgia has some of the largest and most valuable clay and min- 
eral deposits in the world, In fact, Georgia marble is recognized 
as the outstanding product of the soil of its kind in the world. 
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of the great southeast, with state 
and national banking resources 
under normal conditions being more than half a billion dollars. 
Atlanta, capital of the state, is the financial centerpiece of the com- 
monwealth’s monetary breastworks. Here is located not only the 
headquarters of the Sixth Federal Reserve Bank, but also large 
national and state banking institutions, with resources and deposits 
aggregating millions and millions of dollars. 


Before numerous consolidations of banking institutions, Atlanta 
bank clearings surged above $3,000,000,000 and the state’s postal 
receipts rank among the highest of any state in the Union with area 
and population far greater than Atlanta. 


Georgia is the main point of cotton concentration and distribu- 
tion in the south. By virtue of its strategic location, its huge ware- 
house facilities, transportation—rail and water route—its financial 
resources, nearness to the great consuming centers of the country 
and abroad, Georgia is destined to continue its forward strides as 
the leading cotton market of the southeast. 


Georgia is proud of its 59,475 square miles, being larger by 
1,274 square miles than England and Wales combined, and nearly 
in size to all New England. On its northern border are North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, on the 
northeastern side, South Car- 
Olina; on the east the Atlantic 
ocean; en the south, Florida, 
and on the west, Alabama. 

Georgia’s area is composed 
of more than 58,700 square 
miles of land surface and 540 
miles of water. Its sea coast 
on an air line is more than 
100 miles long. The greatest 
length of Georgia is 320 miles 
from north to south, and is 
about 225 miles across at its 
widest point. It is bounded in 
part by three rivers—the Sa- 
vannah on the east, the St. 
Marys on the south and the 
Chattahoochee on the west. 

The surface of Georgia va- 
ries from sea level on the 
coast to an altitude of nearly 5,000 feet in the northern part. 


The state is divided into three distinct sections. The northern 
area is mountainous, being traversed by the Blue Ridge chain of 
the Appalachian mountains. Middle Georgia, known as the Pied- 
mont or foothill section, consists of broadly rolling upland surface, 
trenched by deep and narrow valleys, and is traversed by a large 
number of water courses. 


The section lying south of a line drawn from Augusta, through 
Milledgeville and Macon to Columbus, and comprising about three- 
fourths of the whole state, although hilly in sections, especially in 
the northern part, is on the whole so greatly rolling and level that 
it appears as a broad and even plain. The southern part of this 
section is called the coastal plain. 


Singing to the Accompaniment of 


Harpsichord and Flute. 


EORGIA has an ideal all-year-round climate—hardly excelled 
by any state in the Union; no heat prostrations in summer, 
nor deaths from: freezing in winter. Rainfall is abundant 
and seasonal. 


Since the landing of General Oglethorpe at Yamacraw Bluff 200 
years ago, Georgia, who contributed valiantly to the winning of 
American independence, and was among the earliest to ratify the 
constitution of the United States, has played a prominent and hon- 
orable part in the nation’s history, thus far surpassing Oglethorpe’s 
fondest dream of the future achievement of the Empire State of 
the South. 

Georgia rose from an old Indian village. While the state suf- 
fered scores of relapses during its remarkable history, it has emerged 
triumphantly each time. 

The prophetic vision of Henry Grady, when he pictured the Old 
South dead and predicted the New South as a land pulsating with 
life and surging forward eagerly, 
is now true in every detail. The 


With the single exception of the state of Texas, which has ap proxi« 
mately five times the area of Georgia, more cotton>has been pro- 
duced in this state than any other. 


Georgia produces, or is capable of producing, most of the neces- 
sary minerals; nearly every character of fruit or vegetable; lumber, 
live stock of every kind, poultry, and, in fact, practically everything 
needed for the sustenance or comfort of ‘life. : 


The annual mean temperature for north Georgia is 52 degrees; 

63 degrees in middle Georgia and 68 in south Georgia, with a rain- 
fall average of 51 inches per annum. ‘ 
EORGIA’S population ranks eleventh in the Union. Of more 

than 3,000,000 population in the state, more than 1,500,000 

are engaged in gainful occupations during normal conditions. 

More than $1,130,000,000 is invested in land and buildings 
in Georgia, while more than $63,300,000 is invested in implements 
and machinery and more than $155,000,000 is invested in live stock. 
Georgia leads the United States in the production of naval stores. 


There are nearly 250,000 farms in Georgia, representing approx- 
imately 22,000,000 farm acres. 


Georgia’s peaches, sweet potatoes, pecans, watermelons and other 
products have brought international fame to the state. Apples grown 
in Georgia orchards have taken six international world prizes. 


There are approximately 5,000 miles of improved and hard- 
surfaced roads in the state. Georgia ranks seventh among the states 
of the United States and leads all of the southern states except Texas 
in mileage of federal aid highways completed. 

Georgia has more than 300,000 automobiles -and approximately 
50,000 trucks. 


The following minerals are found in Georgia: Asbestos, barytes, 
cement, clays, coal, copper, corundum, fuller’s earth, gold, granites 
and gneisses, graphite, iron ores, limestone, manganese, marbles, 
marls, mica, ocher, pyrite, road material, sand and gravel, serpentine, 
Slate, talc and soapstone and tripoli. The mineral resources of Geor- 
gia are both extensive and varied, there being 34 different kinds of 


An Early Nineteenth Century Georgia Negro Family. 


minerals produced in commercial quantities in the state. Thus the 
large number and the varied kinds of minerals are due largely to the 
great diversity in the geological formation in the state. The mineral 
production is confined largely to the northern half of the state, 
although there are some produced in all sections of the state, fuller’s 
earth having been found almost as far south as the Florida line. The 
annual value of the mineral resources approximates $20,000,000. 


Georgia has more than 9,600 miles of steam railroad. Value of 
railway properties exceeds $306,000,000. Other public utilities, 
including street railways, power companies, telephone and telegraphs, 
etc., total $175,000,000., 

Motor vehicles registered in Georgia exceed 300,000 passenger 
vehicles and more than 47,000 trucks and industrial vehicles. 

More than $28,000,000 is raised annually for educational pur- 
poses—colleges, common schools, etc. | 7 

The state and national bank resources are more than $500,- 
000,000. 


HERE are more than 3,175 manufacturing establishments in 
Georgia, giving employment to more than 154,000 wage- 
earners, with annual wages aggregating more than $108,000,- 
000 and the value of products produced exceeding $609,- 

000,000. 

Georgia’s building activity in recent years has ranked among the 
highest in the United States, having exceeded $89,000,000 in 1924 
and held above $75,000,000 in years following. 

Georgia yearly is becoming more self-sustaining. It is planting 
and cultivating heavily of, food and feed crops and making cotton 
more of a “cash” crop. That has been the dream of its progressive 
and farsighted leaders for generations. The state seems destined 
to fulfill the fondest dream of Henry Grady—the foremost exponent 
of diversification in his day—-and the prayer of the south’s leaders 
today. 

The late Henry Grady once said: 

“‘When every farmer in the south shall eat bread from his 
own fields and meat from his own pastures, amid his teeming 
orchards and vineyards, dairies and barns; plant his own crops 
in his own wisdom and grow them in independence, making 
cotton and tobacco clean surplus, and selling these in his own 
time and in his own chosen market and getting pay in cash, 
then and not until then will be the breaking of the fullness 
of a new day.”’ 

Georgia farmers can do this today and bid defiance to the boll 
weevil, if they will. 

This grand old state, sometime called the “Golden Gateway to 
the Southeast,” has reasons to make its forefathers rise and feel 
proud of the seed they so richly sowed. Today Georgia stands 
upon a pedestal of accomplishment in conformity to modern pro- 
gressiveness—robed in its full measure of achievements in agricul- 
ture, industry, commercial development, religion, educational, and 
at the same time taking its position alongside other great states in 
producing men and women of brain and power of execution. 

It is today the heart and center of the new industrial frontier 
of America. America, ever expanding, long since has turned south- 
ward for new fields of exploration, and Georgia, with every con- 
ceivable resource—developed or undeveloped, natural or artificial, 
stands out like a mammoth beacon light to newcomers—it is the 
land of opportunity. 

A great field, spreading over thousands of square miles, fertile 
in every respect, has been transformed into marvelous development, 
where towering industrial and commercial skylines, beautiful resi- 
dential sections, rolling fields of flourishing crops, whining electric 
power current, flowing streams of financial wealth, thousands of 
miles of locomotive trackage, thousands of motor cars and endless 
roads of smooth pavement; hidden and unexposed ‘richness in 
minerals, etc., zooming airplanes connecting the north and west 
within less than 48 hours, steamships traversing the high seas of 
the Atlantic and the Gulf each hour of the day, and countless other 
accomplishments, stand today as a gigantic monument to the 
founder of this great Empire State of the south, thus leaving in 
the hands of the present generation one of the most precious and 
worthiest gems under the dome of Heaven. 

The foregoing facts about Georgia are a mere drop in the bucket 
of what this great state is, has and promises to be. 


new south is the outstanding 
section of the nation, and with 
each passing year it becomes the 
Mecca for other thousands who 
are forever seeking better lands. 
it extends the hand of welcome 
and good fellowship to all who 
seek to become a part of its 
great empire. 


Georgia not only is the largest 
of the South Atlantic states, but 
it is the largest state east of the 
Mississippi river. It has an un- 
uSually wide range of climate, 
due to 2 great variation of alti- 
tude and latitude, and, therefore, 
having the greatest range in the 
variety of flora, whether useful 
for timber, foodstuffs, fabrics, 
ornamentation or other purposes, 
than are to be found in any of 
the other southern states. 

The natural resources exceed 
in variety those of any other of 
the South Atlantic states, and in 
quantity surpass most of them. 
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dvance of the TextileIndustry 
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The Truline Sanforized (Can’t Shrink) Sum- 
mer Suit is Making Cotton Popular for Men. 
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Great Economy and Improved Production Soy : Sis a ee : ee BE ae BEB Me Truline Breeches for Men and Boys have be- 
can be had from Using Cotton ll ll Seer ses ere ae os a : pe | : come a National Symbol for Dependable and 
and Rubber Belts. | ae Economical Sports and Work Wear. 


The Use of Cotton Bagging Instead of Jute 

Burlap for Baling Cotton Is a Practicable 

Means of Greatly Benefiting the Farmer and 
the Industry. 


CALLAWAY MILLS 
LA GRANGE, GA. 


Plants 


LAGRANGE, GA.: Calumet LaGrange 
Plant, Elm City Plant, Hillside Plant, 
Oakleaf Plant, Rockweave Plant, 
Unity Plant, Unity Spinning Plant. 


HOGANSVILLE, GA.: Calumet Hogans- 
ville Plant. 


MANCHESTER, GA.: Manchester 
Plant. 


MILSTEAD, GA.: Milstead Plant. 


Subsidiaries 


LAGRANGE, GA.: Valway Rug Mills, 
Inc.; Valley Waste Mills. 


ROANOKE, ALA.: Truline, Inc. | | ; 


Equipment ef the Modern Textile Organ- Oakleaf Machinery Wipers are Stand- 


ization includes Laboratory, Engineering . ' o ¢ 
Staff, and Dye House for both Fast and na Pera in = s 
Direct Colors. | rgest Industrial nts. 
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COTTON NATURES 


| MOST ABUNDANT 


GROP—CALLAWAY 


South’s Famous Commod- 
ity Most Important Fi- 
bre Known to Man, Says 
Textile Authority. 


- 


By CASON J. CALLAWAY, 
President Callaway Mills, Ine., 
Grange, Ga. 


La- 
is actually the most impor- 
known man, In in- 
ways the fibre of 


We live 


Cotton 
fant fibre 
numerable 
fashion 
world 
thing 
old age and death. 

Throughout life we wear cotton in 
some form. We live in environments 
made artistically agreeable by the 
use of cotton. We sleep in cotton. We 
travel in cotton. 
from sun and storm by cotton. 
even eat the highly refined products 
of the once mysterious cotton seed. 


to 
if 
industry, 


is 
and 


useful from our infaney until 


Cotton is more useful than any oth- | 
There is probably no other | 
fibre from which such a variety of | 


er textile. 


products can be made. 
as to be drawn through a finger ring; 
ao attractive as to be suitable for 
apparel and decoration: 
to be used for sails, tents, 
and tires 
the covering of airplane wings, 
Cleanest Fibre. 
“Tt Ie nature's whitest, 
fibre. Its natural cleanliness 
hygienic qualities are further 
hanced by especial after-treatment in 
manufacturing. 


cleanest 
and 
en- 


in al 
where cotton contributes some- | 


We are sheltered. 
We. 


Cloth so fine. 


so heavy as) 
awnings | 
: so atrang as to be used for 


the 


and the name one of the very first, 
the | 
' bicentennial was published by the fed- | rs - 
‘eration containing on the frontispiece | vege 
ithe picture of the founder of Geor- | 


Cotton fabrics are’ 


not only inherently clean, but are also | 


easily Jaundered. 
removed, and the fabric may be re- 
stored to its original freshness in a 
way which adds to its charm and 
comfort for wearing apparel. 

It can be absolutely pre-shrunk to 


the extent that it will skrink no more | ht 
plan still further a contest has been 


arranged and is open to all boys and | 
and | 
mills, factories and plants. 


in washing. It takes most 
the fast vat dves which represent the 
greatest advance that science bas thus 
made in producing absolutely fadeless 
eolors for fabrics. Cotton does 
easily deteriorate in storage, nor does 
it yellow in sérvice, nor is it attacked 
be mothe, 

Cotton is nature’a most abundant 
erop. 
approximately five times that of wool, 
nine times that of flax, sixty 
that of silk. 
great economical 
enables cotton to 
competitive position 
factor, 


advantage, for it 


where coat is a 


America Set Example. 


And yet, with all the advaniages 
that cotton has over other fibers the 
American cotton farmer is barely able 
io purchase the necessities of life with 
the money he receives for his produet 


A surplus of cotton is produced every | 


vear and until we increase the use of 
cotton we cannot expect cotton to be 
the tremendous benetit the south 


and to the country as a whole that it 
deserves to be or the American cot- 


ton farmer to receive his just due. 

it is entirely practical to. se- 
great increase the of 
It is practical to use cotton 
place of a great many 
it is practical to use an 
it 


to 


suit 


eure a in use 
tal fon. 
the 


commodities * 


mn other 
selditional amount of cotten where 
is already used: 
new 
has been used before. 


find uses for cotton where none 


this 
ana 


is given to the subject, 
to 


new 


Hitenty 
fiber 
practical fer 

The 


crea sea] 
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is found he economical 


Purposes, 
ite 


to the 


cotton, 


greatest drawback 


distribution however, 


is the fact that there has been devel- 
oped a general notion that cotion is a 
of This. of 


Mmourse, The 


assigned 


fiber inferior character. 
is entirely unjustitied., 
that be 


is the fact that cotton is 


only to 


euen 


reason can 
a view 
so plentiful, has always been so plen- 


tiful, 


eommanded a 


and has, therefore, generaliry 


lower price than other 
and jiess versatile products, 


thay 


iiss A | 


lesa used 
It is 

that 

her 
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time America realizes 


sie smatier amount 
agricul 
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than of Hn other 


We 
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pr Miuet P\ pect 
world to ful this wonder- 
ful 
hacked by the 
the greate 


’ 
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enthusias stically | 
“wftion of the 


r part of if, 


fibre unless it is 
world that 
In other 
af their 


tremendous 


grows 


countries proud 


chief roaducts and use 
quantities of them at home. So if 


should be with ue. 
Must Increase Consumption. 
America, 


If 


seuth, will net 


and especially 


make a substantial ef- 
foward the in: reased use of eco! 
that the 
intry and in the 
advan 
other sections and 


fort 
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he of 


fa 


increased’ use of cettan wo 


untold benefit to every ind) 
val in the south and in 
aw whether or not 
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the oun f 
he has a « 


crowing 


hole, 
rect interest cotton 
mantfacturing 

We see articles ad 
teed “all-wool,” 
er, guaranteed “pure silk 
ling s) We should take 
in cotfen that 
a perfectiy natural and logical 
we shonld tak» such pride in it 


vertised guaran 


guaranteed “real jeath- 
ofr ~ 
iver.” 
such a iabel would 
one - 
all ef us would tnsist on 100 per cent 
action wherever possible. 

We take such pride 
worid the growth 
ton and in the merit ef the f: 
we would that 


of articies which minister 
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enhoy Knowing u- 
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the world’s comfort and happiness ere. 


made either wholly or partly of cot 
We should take such pride in 
determine thar shall 
awn, sod the place in 
and in 
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ints its take 


our daily lives, in our comfort, 
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readily | 


and it is practical to. 
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ou the winners from their particular | 
he | 
of “Library of South-. 


not | 


The world output of cotton is | 
'the celebration of the 100th 


‘sary of the founding of Georgia. 
times | 


This abundance means | 
' sistance in carrying out the programs 


have a favorable ‘© be arranged in honor of this an- | 


, federation, 


derful prize, 


much 


serve 
—mittees, 


‘president, 


the history 
‘tory being written by a Cobb county. 


| meeting 


-Inman and 


ivannah: 
the principal events of the history of 


that 


bre that 


Lauds “King Cotton” 


meme 
CASON he ALLAW AY. 


WOMEN'S CLUBS. 


en 


the clubwomen of! 


the 


(of 


Georgia 


to 
be 


interest 
will 


the Georgia bicentennial. It is carry- 
ing out the policy of the federation. 
one of the oldest organizations of 
women in Georgia, that it is always 


active in every good work that helps, 


in the making of the state. 

The invitation to become one 
200 patrons of the Georgia 
centennial commission was accepted 


of 


programs for the celebration on 


gia, General James Edward 
thorpe. 

An educational and historical 
gram for each month of the celebra- 
tion carries an interesting study of 
ihe events, religious history and the 
educational resume of Georgia, and 
is being widely used as over 
these programs have been 
the clubs and those interested 
history. ‘To carry out 


in 
the 


to 
Georgia 


in Georgia of high school 
grades, Each district presi- 
press chairman will decide 


girls 
grammar 
and 
district and the final award will 
a beautiful set 
ern Literature.” 10 volumes, donated | 
to the bicentennial committee of this | 
organization will be inscribed on the’ 
tablet to be placed in the state capi- 
fol as being an active participant in 
anniver- 


president, Mrs. J. W. Ghol- 
received many requests for as- 


The 
atin, 


niversary, so a bicentennial commit- 
tee was appointed under the direction 


of the co-chairman, Mrs. Howard Me- 


Call and Mrs. Harvie Jordan, of the 
by Martin and Hoyt, pub- 
Atlanta. This is a won- 
and is an asset for the 


who will contest. The 


lishers of 


boys or. girl 


i prize to be given for the best literary 


PSSAVY On some person, event, or his- 


.! torical place of Georgia. 


Thus in an educational and histori- 
cal way the federation will contribute 
to the celebration. 

In a community way, almost 
Club has accepted the invitation 
on the local bicentennial com- 
and are busy arranging pag- 
eants and various other celebrations. 
Vhe Augusta clubs under 
Mrs. H. Brenner, took 
a very active part in the wonderful 
celebration in that historic city. 

The Seventh District clubs are ar- 
ranging to carry out in a splendid way 
of Cobb county. this his- 


every 


Mrs. Frank Boston. 
clibwomen arranged a 


clubwoman. 
Columbus 


; | jluncheon and a pageant embracing the 
Every time any | 


history of Muscogee county. Many 
more could be cited showing clubwom- 
en always in the forefront in theie 
active participation for the good of 
the community and the state. 

Qn April 26 the bicentennial council 
is to be held in the most his- 
lorie town of Georgia—Savannah— 
and the eelebration of the bicentennial 
will be the most important part of the 
program now being arranged—a state- 
wide celebration of two days—and 
will be most interesting in every de- 
(ail. The clubwomen are represented 
on the executive committee by three 
of their most prominent members 
Mrs. John K. Ottley, Mrs. Samuel M. 

Mrs. John M. Slaton. 
W. Gholstin, president of 
Federation is ably assisted in the 
preparation tor the state celebration 
m Savannah by Mrs. FE. M. Bailey. 
first vice president, and Mrs. J. S. 
Hlowkins, the hostess president of Sa- 
and the pageant will portray 


Maire. J. 
the 


(;eorgia since the ee by Gener- 
al Oglethorpe in Lid 


es 


ARE YOU 


| trv 
tory of a business or an enterprise. | 


/new social order and 
| transformation. 


BUON 0 STATE 


assessed value of property in the com- 


announcement | 
that the Georgia Federation of Wom-' 
en's Clubs has become a patron of | 


“States and as a result, 


bi- | 


pro- | 


2 000 | pest 
>. 


mailed | 


but 
into finished products in Georgia WaAs | “atc 
tance transmission of electric power. 


Georgia had. 


| Ing. 


| soils 
tural 


| suitable for use 


| tively poor 


the former | 


Electric Industry Marked 
New Social Era in Georgia 


Development of Hydro- 
Electric Resources 
Brought Industrial 


Growth; History of 


Power Is Epic Story. 


The history of the electric indus- 
in Georgia is more than the his- 


Its beginnings 
an 


marked the birth of a! 
economic | 


lights.” 
lights were installed, making the total | 
| posits, she was exceptionally well en- 
/dowed with potential water power. 


} 
) 


: 


ergy in the matter of well-lighted 
streets.” 

The council's committee on street 
lighting for 1885 reported: “We have 
carried out the contract made by the 
old council with the’ electric light 
company and have put up, during the 
year, 22 electric lights in the heart 
of the city and have cut off 84 gas 
lamps to give place for the electric 

In 1886 three more street 
25. 

Electric Light System. 


In the year 1890, H. M. Atkinson, 
now chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Georgia Power Company, 


number 


acquired control of the Georgia Elec- 


From the time of the founding of | 


the state unttl a generation 
Georgia was predominantly an 
cultural commonwealth. From Eli 


ago, | 
agri- | 
which was the original licensee in At- 


Whitney's invention of the cotton gin | 


until the beginnings of the present 
industrial era. cotton was king. 


on which cotton 

in inany cases, 

salable crop. 
But this crop, 


cotton, was making 


of Georgia and the south one of the 
—~\ nation’s most wealthy and important | 


sections, From 1850 to 1860 the as- 


| sessed value of property in the state 
| increased considerably more than did | 
‘the assessed 
Massachusetts, a state then of twice | 
ip- | 


the population of Georgia. It 
creased more than did the assessed 
value of property in Pennsylvania, 
and considerably more than did the 


bined states of Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut. 


Cotton Had Enriched State. 


The | 
economic unit of production was the | 
| plantation, 
| principal and, 


a 
- : : 


was the) 
the only | 
electric generating station on the 


tric Light Company. The following 
year he organized the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Atlanta, 


lanta of the Edison patent of the 
Kdison system of electric lighting. 
During the same year, Mr. Atkin- 
son merged the two companies under 
the name of the Georgia Electric 
Light Company and built a steam 
site 
the 
and 


of the present steam plant of 
Georgia Power Company at Davis 
Simpson streets. 


The electric street car, while it was 


| not the first application of electricity 


value- of the state of days of the 
| Important 


in Atlanta, was regarded, in the early 
industry, as the more 
aspect of the business, 
rather than the electric light. 

The Edgewood avenue line was the 
first electric street car line construct- 
ed in Atlanta. It was built in 1888 
by the Atlanta and Edgewood Street 
Railway Company and ran from the 
site of the present Trust Company of 
Georgia building out Edgewood ave- 


_nue and had its terminus at Eliza- 


As an illustration of the importance | 


of the cotton industry, there was 


more money 


invested in 1860 in the | 


cotton-growing industry of the south | 


than was invested in that year in all 
the manufacturing industries of the 
entire United States. 

Then «ame the War Between 


the rest of the south, was impover- 
ished. Fighting on its own soil, 
erything of value the south posses- 
sed was consumed or destroyed except | 
the land and 
residents of the sec- 


the war many 


state in 
War, but, with the changing economic 
conditions thereafter, 
alone was not enough. 
people of Georgia clung to it, 
as they had done in the 


However, the 
after 
past, 


of earning a livelihood. 
In the meantime, 
the nation had developed 


the | 
Georgia, with | 
‘lines within the next decade, and in 
ev- | 


the raw natural re-/|the 
During the years following | 


Ogle-| tion left for other places where op- | 

| portunities seemed greater. 
Cotton growing had enriched a 
h ays before the Civil | 
si Fg ‘duction of electricity at the close of 
agriculture | 


' new force that 


beth street in Inman Park. The first 
electric ear was operated on this line 
August 23, 1889. 


Used “Dummy” Engines. 

There were, at that time, several 
competing street railway companies 
operating horse-drawn or dummy-en- 
gine cars. Other companies were or- 
ganized to operate electric street car 


1902 Mr. Atkinson, P. S. Arkwright, 
now president of the Georgia Power 
|Company, and associates organized 
Georgia Railway & Electric 
Company, which ‘acquired the prop- 
erties and franchises of the then ex- 
isting street railway, electric light 
and. steam heat companies in At- 


| lanta. 


Kiven with the beginning of the pro- 


the last century, Georgia was able to 
take only limited advantage of the 
was to revolvtionize 


industry all over the civilized world. 


They had built steel mills and cotton | 


cotton grown in Georgia the manufac- 
turer of cloth, not the grower, 
the profits. Industry, apparently, was 
to pass Georgia by. ‘The state had 
no large deposits of coal or iron, prime 
requisites of the industries of 
time, 
Little Manufacturing. 

Georgia did produce a vast amount 
that essential commodity, cotton, 
to manufacture that 


of 


wot economically feasible. 

In those earlier days, 
had little experience in manufactur- 
It was primarily a raw prod- 
ucts state. It cut its trees into the 
biggest pieces of lumber and shipped 
them out for other siates to convert 
into furniture and ships and 
articles of value. It dug its 
erals and shipped them away in 
raw state, 
and 
products, 
course, and shipped 
someone else to fashion 
and consumption, 
to get the 


min- 


into agricul- 


cotton, 


eonverted it 
including 
them 


for someone else 


1g. 

‘ie so Georgia remained compara- 
while other sections pros- 
pered. Its population had to stay on 
the farms while rich cities were 
springing up elsewhere. 


From the , 


reaped | 


that | 
_velopments that were to result in the 
transformation, 
| Georgia from 

industrial commonwealth. 
commodity | 
‘electric generator and the long dis- | 


other | 


for they had hardly any other means | Ihe first electric generators were op- 


erated with coal as fuel. Coal had 


other sections of | to be shipped into Georgia from other 


industries. | 


states. ‘The generators were ineffici- 
ent, aS compared with those of to- 
day. Electricity was costly. The 
power produced by these generators 
had to be utilized within a short dis- 
tance of the plants. 

Then came two developments in the 
electric industry in Georgia that sub- 
sequently resulted in the birth of the 
new economic era for Georgia, de- 


under way, of 
to an 


still 
an agricultural 


These developments were the hydro- | 


First Hydro-Electric Plant. 


‘leased to it. 


| limited 
‘other advantages, Georgia now could 


| trial opportunities 


permitted the use of modern 


Gainesville-Dahlonega electric inter- 
urban railway, a project never com- 
pleted. 

Two years later Colonel Warner 
and associates, as the North Georgia 
Electric Company, completed and 
placed in service the Dunlap hydro- 
electri¢ generating plant, the second 
oldest in the state, on the Chatta- 
hoochee river, also near Gainesville. 
In 1906 the Dunlap plant was con- 
nected by a transmission line 53 miles 
long and carrying power at 11,000 
volts, to the Boulevard substation, At- 
lanta. Its power thus became avail- 
able to this city. The Dunlap-Boule- 
vard line was the first instance in 
Georgia of the long-distance trans- 
mission of electric power. 

If Georgia lacked large coal ¢le- 


After the pioneering work had been 
done, development of hydro-electric 
power in northeast Georgia and con- 
struction of high voltage transmis- 
sion lines followed rapidly. 

Other Developments. 

Six years later, in 1912, the Geor- 
gia Railway and Power Company was 
formed by Mr. Atkinson and associ- 
ates and the properties of the Georgia 
Railway and Electric Company were 
The new company also 
contracted to purchase power from 
the Tallulah Falls hydro-electric de- 
velopment, then under construction. 
The first unit of the Tallulah Falls 
plant was placed in operation in 1913. 
Subsequent installations have given 
the Tallulah Falls station a generat- 
ing capacity of 108,000 horsepower, 
making it the largest generating sta- 
tion in the state. 

Other power developments went for- 
ward in northeast Georgia, on the 
Chattahoochee river near Columbus, 
and in other parts of the state. They 
eventually were united into the Geor- 
gia Power Company system, serving 
three-fourths of Georgia. The com- 
pany has more than a half million 
horsepower of generating capacity in 
this state and, through interconnect- 
ing power lines, has available the gen- 
erating resources of five neighboring 
states. 

Having cheap electric power in un- 
quantities, in addition to its 


offer industries important inducements 
for moving to this state. Plants could 
be located in or near small communi- 
ties, where construction costs were 
cheap, living conditions favorable and 
a plentiful supply of native American 
labor available. And, equally impor- 
tant, where cotton and raw materials 
were at hand. 

The network of high transmission 
line spreads over the state, bringing 
electric service to the hamlets and 
crossroads towns. Today the smallest 
town can have the same quality elec- 
tric service, at the same rate, as does 
the largest city. One of the lowest 
industrial rates in the country has 
been an added inducement to indus- 
tries seeking sites away from the con- 
gested industrial centers of the north 
and east and nearer the raw materials 
they use. 

Seeks Outside Industries. 

In addition, both to provide mar- 
kets for their power and to build up 
the state with new citizens and new 
capital, the power companies have 
done everything possible to attract 
new industries to the state. The 
(jeorgia Power Company for a num- 
ber of years has maintained a depart- 
ment for the sole purpose of making 
surveys of available sites and indus- 
in Georgia and, 
through personal contacts, of. attract- 
ing new industries to the state. 

In recent years, extension of elec- 
‘tricity to the farms in Georgia has 
| lightened the burden of the ea 
arm 


Tu 1902 Colonel A. J. Warner, of | methods, and in every manner made 
Gainesville, and associates, completed | the life of Georgia’s rural resident 
construction of the first bydro-electric | more pleasant. P. S. Arkwright, pres- 


plant in Georgia. 
the Chestatee river, 
of Gainesville. 


' structed to supply Gainesville with | 


of | 
away for. 
into articles | 
and | 
added | 


ta | wealth resulting from the manufactur- 
0 


It lacked one | 


essential :hing to convert its raw com- | 
modities into salable articles, to bring 
new wealth and new citizens to the, 


state, 


cities and to create a 


to cause the growth of great. 
home market | 


for the food products of its farms. | 


thing was power. 
history of industrial 
ment in Georgia is the history 
electric industry. 
Franchise Granted in 1883. 
That industry in Atlanta dates back 
slightly more than 50 years, In 1882, 
only three years after the 
of the incandescent 
Thomas A. Edison, the 
granted a franchise to the Brush Elec- 
tric Company and, in 18838, it grant- 
ed a similar franchise to the Georgia 
Electric Light Company of Atlanta. 
‘hese franchises earried the right to 
certain streets, 
The following transcript 
from a report of 
lamps and gas of the city council for 
the year 1884: “A contract was made 
last vear with the Georgia Electric 
Light Company to errect a few lights, 
more as an experiment to test their 
efficiency than anything else and we 
expect the council of 1885 will see 
the eontract consummated and the 
tests thoroughly made, 
city will not lag behind other cities 
of lesser prominence, push and en- 
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(the first public schools were established. 


: is a diploma awarded to Henry Wellhouse as tes- 


| Returning home, 


Henry Wellhouse, Atlanta 
Business Builder, Was 


Benefactor of Mankind: 


Example Set in Life by Founder of National Paper Company of 
Greater Value to Humanity Than Any Material Bequests. 


ONSPICUOUS in the early development of 
Atlanta and Georgia, a true builder on con- 
Structive, sound foundations, probably no citizen 
left more sorrowing hearts with his passing than 
did the late Henry Wellhouse, president of the 
National Paper Company. So rich in sterling worth 
were the fruits of Mr. Wellhouse’s life and so in- 
Spiring was the example he set that all the many 
thousands with whom he came in contact were 
made better men and women by the experience. 


Henry Wellhouse was a businessman whose ideal 
was building for the sake of accomplishment, whose 
ambition was a business organization, the measure 
of whose success was not in mere money profits 
but vastly more important, the building of charac- 
ter and worthiness among the personnel of the 
organization. And, as is always the result of such 
high aims, the financial profit came to an extent 
that it would nOt have come under any other cir- 
cumstances. 

The business of the National Paper Company 
was started by M. Wellhouse, the father of Henry, 
in 1867, shortly after the Civil War. The elder 
Wellhouse came to Affanta from Alabama and en- 
gaged in a general business of buying and selling 
hides, tallow, or whatever came to his notice in 
which he believed he could trade to advantage. 


Among First to Graduate. 


Henry attended private schools in Atlanta until 
He was 
among the first pupils of the Atlanta Public School 
system and a member of the first graduating class 
from these schools. A very interesting paper in 
connection with his graduation now hangs on the 
wall of the office of Sidney Wellhouse, his son. 


timony that he completed the course of the Boys’ 
High School of Atlanta and graduated with the first 
class in 1872. These diplomas were not awarded, 
however, until 1922, when, upon the occasion of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the school system, the 
certificates were tendered by Willis A. Sutton to 
the class members. 

Two years after his graduation, at the age of 
fifteen, Henry Wellhouse was sent on a business 
trip to New York and eastern points by his father. 
It was on this trip that this boy started the busi- 
ness that is now known as the National Paper 
Company, one of the largest of its kind in the 
country. He bought a lot of paper in Baltimore, 
believing that there was an opportunity for this 
line of business in Atlanta. 
the boy sold this lot of paper 
to a firm which is today listed as one of the out- 
Standing merchandise houses of the city—J. Reg- 
enstein Company. Thus, Henry Wellhouse laid the 
foundation for his future life, building, ever build- 
ing with care and courage. 

Throughout the years that followed, he directed 
and was the guilding genius who gradually but 
surely expanded the paper business that he found- 
ed. Additional lines of general paper products 
were added, items that were not practical for this 
trade eliminated and later, the subsidiary lines of 
twine and cordage were added until a well-rounded 
paper service house had been established in Atlanta. 

In 1901 the company was incorporated under its 
present name, National Paper Company, and shortly 
after began the manufacture of paper boxes of 
every nature and paper specialties such as paper 
bags and various paper containers to order for 
Us conceivable article of merchandise. 

Under the same courageous guilding hand of 
Henry Wellhouse the present mammoth plants 


were built and again he demonstrated that spirit of 
ing one soundly in everything he touched by erect- 


? 


( 


ing one of the first solid concrete and steel build- 
ings in this section. 

In 1917 he built the Bolton plant of his company. 
In this plant, just outside Atlanta, paper is now 
manufactured, and in another building this paper is 
converted into textile cones and tubes, used by tex- 
tile mills for winding cotton yarn. These cones are 
made to fit the spindles of the textile weaving 
machines. 

Another paper product of the Bolton plant is 
textile cloth tubes, upon which cotion cloth is 
wound as it js woven from the yarn in the mills. 
The textile industry demand these ingenious paper 
products over any other device for winding yarn 
and cloth and the National Paper Company is one 
of the very few manufacturers in the country 
equipped and licensed to make them. 

Verily, Henry Wellhouse builded well. There are 
over 100,000 square feet of floor space in the At- 
lanta plant and at Bolton the property covers be- 
tween four and five acres, housing two immense 
buildings, the paper mill and the storage and con- 
verting plants. 

To speak of Henry Wellhouse to anyone around 
the plants of the National Paper Company is as 
though you were referring to each one’s own father. 
The reverence and real affection shown throughout 


Henry Wellhouse, be- 
loved Atlantan and found- 
er of National Paper Co. BSE cg 
Insert, his son, Sidney Well- — 
house, who succeeded his father as president of the 


company. 


the entire organization for their former chief is far 
more than mere respect to the memory of the old 
boss. It is the true love for a man who was like a ¢ 
father to each and every one of them. 

Practically every man in the employ of the, 
National Paper Company was reared in the business } 
and most of them never worked anywhere else in? 
their lives. They will tell you that Mr. Wellhouse } 
always referred to. them all as “my boys,” and to¢ 
him at all times his organization was a great big? 
family of happy, busy, contented people, accom- 
plishing their work in the world by co-operation and } 
appreciation from the top to the bottom. 

No favoritism was shown and no special favors 
were asked or granted. And this spirit of equal fair 
dealing was carried out by Mr. Wellhouse even to 
his own son, Sidney. It was only natural and 
proper that Henry Wellhouse should desire his son 
to carry on where he left off, but he didn’t put} 
Sidney in the top seat until he had proved that he ¢ 
had the right to sit there, 

When Sidney left school in 1905 he was started 
as a mail clerk, sealing letters and stamping en- 
velopes. Gradually he was given a step up, weeks, 
the printing department, the cutting room and 
throughout the various departments of the plant. 
When he had mastered the art of the manufactur- } 
ing end, he went into the shipping department to } 
become ‘proficient in the distribution processes. 


Sidney Wellhouse Carries On. 


He was then put on the street as a collector, 
graduating from that work into salesmanship and 
after many years was given his first title of execu- 
tive secretary. This position carried more in name 
than in authority, but as Sidney continued to dem- 
onstrate his thorough training and fitness, he was 
advanced as occasion arose to real executive posi- 
tions and finally, before his father’s death, to -vice 
president. 

During all of Sidney’s years in climbing up he 
was paid the same wages and salary as any other 
man in similar positions and worked on an equal 
plane. This thorough training is shown by the 
able manner in which the son has carried on the 
father’s ideals and nation-wide recognition of the 
ability developed by Henry Wellhouse in his own son 
was shown by the election of Sidney Wellhouse as 
vice president of National Paper Trade Association 
in 1931 and to the presidency of this organization 
in 1932. 

Henry Wellhouse died in 1924, but he lived to 
see the National Paper Company grow to one of 
the leaders in the industry and serving the needs 
of the entire south. But more to his satisfaction 
he left behind an organization from his own son 
down to the little mail clerk instilled with the very 
ideals of service and co-operation one to the other 
that were his very own. 
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ERMINUS ... @ trading center... 


Marthasville ...2 town... and then 
Atlanta ... a city and, true te prediction, 
the junction point of important railways; 
a place of tremendous importance in the 
strategy of the Civil War, lost by Hood te 
Sherman, and reduced to an uninhabited 
city of smouldering ruins. But in the words 
of Henry W. Grady, “As ruin was never 
before so overwhelming, never was restora 
tion swifter.” 


The new Atlanta became the monument to 
a New South. Today it is a great city, the 
center of a rich agricultural and industrial 
region, and the chief distribution point of 
the Southeast. Within its itan 
area, 361,000 people live and work; 637 
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factories manufacture 1,500 different com- 
modities: the city is the headquarters of 
the Sixth Federal Reserve Bank. 

Atlanta is also the main concentration 
and distribution point for the Southeastern 
cotton crop. Most of the Atlanta cotton is 
the noted Georgia upland staple, with an 
annual production of approximately 1,000,- 
000 bales. This cotton finds a ready use for 
a variety of products both at home and 
abroad. ; 

Anderson, Clayton & Co. maintain a 
branch office in Atlanta. The company also 
maintains offices in the cities listed below. 
At all of these points, large and varied 
stocks of cotton are concentrated for imme- 
diate shipment to domestic and foreign spin- 
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| TEXTILES RETURN TO GEORGIA AFTER LONG PERIOD 


Many Spindles Were 
Added to Georgia 
Mills Last Year 


By T. M. FORBES, 
Secretary, Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia. 

Any review of the social, political 
and economie development of Geor- 
gia during the past 200 years would 
be incomplete without giving particu- 
lar emphasis to the important part 
which cotton has played in the 
growth and progress of the state and 
its people. For nearly a century and 
a half the growing, manufacture and 
marketing of cotton and its many 
products has been the predominant 
industry in Georgia and has been the 
greatest source of new wealth to the 
state as a whole. It is also a signifi- 
cant fact that Georgia has been a 
factor of considerable importance in 
the development of this great indus- 
try, which received its real beginning 

in this state. 

While cotton is one of the oldest 
of fibers, and there is definite evi- 
dence of its existence on the Asiatic 
continent as early as 1500 BR. C., com- 
ag! little is known of its early 
Ristory. Excavations have revealed the 
use of cotton among the early inhabi- 
tants of Egypt and of North and 
South America, and Columbus found 
cotton growing in this country when 
he made his first visit to this con- 
tinent. But the spinning and weav- 
ing of cotton fibers was a very crude 
art in the early stages, all the work 
being done by hand on home-made 
machines, 

_A Modest Beginning. 

During the first half century 
Georgia's development a limited 
amount of cotton was grown by the 
early settlers for home consumption 
and a small quantity was exported 
to England. It was in 1793 that the 
eotton industry received its greatest 
Impetus through the invention of the 
mechanicai cotton gin by Eli Whitney 
on a plantation near Augusta, Ga. 
This invention marks the real begin- 


it made available for the first time, a 
sufficient quantity of raw cotton to 
permit mess prodduction by the im- 
proved power-driven machines that 
had been invented in England between 
1733 and 1785 by Kay, Hargraves, 
Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright 
and others. 

From the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century there was rapid growth 
in the growing of cotton, for export, 
in the south, to supply the demand 
created by the rapidly increasing 
manufacturing industry in England. 
In fact the demand tor raw cotton 
was so great that it brought about 
the importation of negro slaves to 
man the huge plantations, and there- 
by had a very profound effect on the 
future history of the south, socially, 
politically and economically. 

For a period of time restrictive laws 
wrevented the export of cotton mill 
machinery from England, but some 
machines and plans were smuggled 
out during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and from there 
the cotton textile industry in the 
United States really started. The first 
mills in this count.y were built in 
New England and the industry enat- 


of | 


urally grew very rapidly in that sec- 
tion because of the abundance of im- 
migrant labor and of water power. 
New England held the lead in textile 
mill operation until the decade be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, when it began 
to decline because of restrictive legis- 
lation and oppressive taxes, and the 
mills migrated to the south, where 
natural advantages were greater. So 
within the past 10 years the south 
has assumed the leadership in the 
manufacture of cotton goods as well 
as in the growing of the raw prod- 
uct. 
Eschewed Textile Industry. 

Up until the time of the Civil war 
the south was willing to devote its 
energies to the growing of cotton, 
while practically all of the manu- 
facturing was done in New England, 
but following the abolition of slavery 
and the destructive results. of the 
war and the period of reconstruction, 
thousands of people in the south were 
left without means of support. It was 
then that groups of patriotic citizens 
in various sections of the south un- 
dertook the construction and opera- 
tion of cotton mills, principally for 
the purpose of furnishing employ- 
ment to those who had been left des- 
titute after the war. It later devel- 
oped that the southeastern states had 
many natural advantages over New 
England in the production of cotton 
goods, and as a result of the nearness 
to the source of supply of raw cotton, 
a mild and equable climate permitting 
year ’round production, an ample sup- 
ply of capable, intelligent Anglo- 
Saxon labor, liberal labor legisiation, 
reasonable tax rates, abundant hrdro- 
power resources and excellent trans- 
portation facilities, the south has sur- 
passed the east in the cotton manu- 
facturing industry, and on January 1, 
1933, there were 19,094,570 cotton 
spinning spindles in the eotton-grow- 
ing states and only 11,228,520 spin- 
dies in the New England states. 

Site of Whitney’s Gin. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Bolton Factory, which was built in 
1933 in Wilkes county, Georgia, on 
Upton creek near the place where 
Whitney developed the mechanical 
gin, was the first successfully oper- 
ated cotton mill in the south. 

A few vears later the Augusta fac- 
tory—which is still in existence— 
and the Richmond Mills were built 
where the city of Augusta now stands. 

White's factory was in operation at 
“the Shoals” on the river near Ath- 
ens, Ga., in 1833, and textile mill op- 


ning of the growing and manufacture | erations at that site have been prac- 


of cotton on a commercial scale, since | 


tically continuous ever since. 

“The Columbus Cotton Factory” 
was in active operation on the Chat- 
tahoochee river near Columbus 


| 


AS | 


early as 1838, and several other mills | 
were built nearby during the next 10) 


years, among them being the Howard 
Manufacturing Company and Clapps 
Factory. The latter plant was later 
purchased by the Fagle Manufactur- 
ing Company and the two were com- 
hined into the Eagle and [Phenix 
Mills, which are still in operation un- 
der that name, though the original 
mills were destroyedd uring the Civil 
War. 

Unfortunately, the historical  ree- 
ords are not complete, but among the 
other mills which marked the begin- 
ning of the textile industry in Geor- 
gia were the Montour Mills at Sparta, 
the Fontaine Mills in Greene county, 
the Nickajack Mills near the present 
site of Roswell, and the Jewell Mills, 
which burned a few years ago, at 
Jewell, Ga. 


Mills Destroyed. 


There were only 19 cotton mills in| re 
Georgia in 1840 and they operated, manufacture great quantities of both 


only 42.589 spindles and 


that this is a post-Civil War industry, , 


the mills increased rapidly between 
1840 and 1860. However, practically 
all the mills were burned or otherwise 
destroyed during the war and because 
of lack of funds recovery was very 
slow, there being only 34 mills in 
Georgia in 1870, which was one less 
than in 1850. 


Except for those mills that were 
financed by local subscription, much 
of the capital used in rebuilding the 
industry was furnished -by eastern 
cotton goods merchants and machinery 
manufacturers. While at the time 
this method of construction and fi- 
nancing satisfied a very definite need 
quite acceptably, the large number of 
individually owned plants and the de- 
pendence on eastern capital and mar- 
keting facilities were largely the cause 
of some of the more serious problems 
with which the industry has been 
confronted in recent years. Such a 
wide diversity of ownership and con- 
trol and such a multiplicity of small 
units have prevented the proper co- 
ordination and co-operation within the 
industry which is necessary to meet 
the problem of overproduction. 

Starting in 1880 with only 40 mills 
the industry began to grow for the 
first time on a really large scale and 
in 1900 there were 100 mills with a 
total of 815,000 spindles. In 1920 
this nnmber had been increased to 
135 mills with 2,500,000 spindles, and 
according to the latest report of the 
United States bureau of census, there 
are now, approximately, 235 spinning, 
weaving, knitting and finishing mills 
in Georgia, with a total of 3,316,000 
spindles, 58,000 looms, and 9,000 knit- 
ting machines, placing Georgia fourth 
in size in the cotton manufacturing 
states of this country. 

Progress in Georgia. 

During 1932 the south added 40,500 
spindles and of this number 10,500 
were installed in Georgia mills. With- 
in the past six years, out of a total of 
approximately 1,650,000 new spindles 
installed in the south, nearly 500,000 
were installed in Georgia—more than 
in any other one southern state. Since 
1900 the consumption of cotton by 
Georgia mills has increased from 304,- 
OOO bales per year to a peak of 1,- 
288,000 bales in 1929, 

According to the last report of the 
state department of commerce and 
labor, the canital investment in Geor- 
gia cotton mills amounts to nearly 
$214,000,000 In 1929—the year of 
the last federal census of manufac- 
turers—these Georgia mills paid out 
a total of $39,636,109 in pay rolls and 
purchased raw materials, including 
about 1,300,000 bales of cotton, cost- 
ing $129,798,117. For power fuel and 
other manufacturing services they 
paid $5,905,036. To the value of the 
raw products they added a value of 
$77,148,676 by manufacture and pro- 
duced approximately 925,000,000 
pounds of cotton goods with a total 
sales value of $212.851,829. These 
mills use about 600,000 tons of coal 
annually. In addition to the 40 mills 
that produce their own power, the 
others purchased nearly 500,000,000 


| kilowatt hours of electricity in 1929. 


The Georgia textile mills employ be- 
tween 60,000 and 65.000 workers, 
who with their families and depend- 
ents, comprise fully one-sixth of the 
states white population. 

There is a very wide variety in 
the cotton goods manufactured by the 
Georgia mills. In addition to produc- 
ing fully 75 per cent of all the tire 
cords and fabric used in automobile 
tires in this country, Georgia mills 


consumed | grey goods and finished materials, in- 
only 20.000 bales of cotton annually.| cluding sheets, towels, pillow cases, | 


But contrary to the general opinion bed spreads, rugs, tapestries, sewing 


iery, underwear, dresses, gloves, hand- 
kerchiefs, velveteens, broadcloths, sat- 
eens, corduroys, denims, duck, tents, 
tarpaulins, bags, launrdy nets, auto- 
mobile seat covers and top and uphol- 
stery materials, airplane fabrics and 
many varieties of unfinished sheet- 
ings and print cloths that are con- 
verted into an amazing number of dif- 
ferent articles. . 
Growth of Culture, 


But the growth of Georgia’s great 
textile industry should not be reckon- 
ed alone in terms of mills, machinery 
and manufactured products, for there 
have been many social and cultural 
developments of equal importance to 
the health, happiness and general wel- 
fare of the thousands of people de- 
pendent on this*industry. Some of 
the finest mili villages in the world 
have been built in Georgia, in which 
the finest of modern conveniences 
and health, educational and spiritual 
advantages have been provided at a 
nominal cost ta the workers. ‘This 
great industrial expansion has brought 
forth a fine, courageous group of in- 
telligent and independent workers 
who have been enabled to greatly im- 
prove their standards of life, and out 
of it all there has been evolved a new 
generation of law-abiding, self-sus- 
taining, hard-working people, happy 
in their daily lives and work. The 
mills have “built not alone a_busi- 
ness, but a people.” 

The story of the growth of Geor- 
gia’s textile industry is filled with 
the names of its leaders who have 
been among the most outstanding in- 
dustrial and civie leaders of Georgia 
and the south—men who have con- 
tributed materially to the growth and 
prosperity of the state—Gunby Jor- 
dan, of Columbus; B. S. Walker, of 
Monroe: D. A. Jewell and his sons, 
of Chickamauga; W. J. Vereen, of 
Moultrie; L. C. Mandeville and his 
son, J. A. Mandeville, of Carrollton ; 
F. B. Gordon, W. C. Bradley, E. W. 
Swift and H. L. Williams, of Colum- 
bus; Fuller FE. Callaway and his 
sons, Cason and Fuller Jr., of La- 
Grange; Lee Jordan, P. E. Glenn, 
George S. Harris and Jacob Elsas 
and his family, of Atlanta; J. ; 
Cheatham, of Griffin: D. W. Ander- 
son, of Gainesville; W. D. Anderson, 
of Macon, and Charles Adamson, of 
Cedartown+-and hundreds of others. 

Semi-Industrial State. 

Georgia is rapidly going through a 
period of transition from an agricul- 
tural state to a semi-industrial state 
and this is a very constructive trend, 
for the greatest prosperity can only 
he attained where there is a proper 
balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry. In 1929 the total value of all 
the manufactured products in the 
state was nearly two and one-half 
times the value of all the farm prod- 
ucts and the total value of the cotton 
goods manufactured was twice the 
value of the cotton lint and seed pro- 
duced by Georgia farmers. The num- 
her of industrial workers in Georgia 
is inereasing, while the number of 
agricultural workers is decreasing. 

The cotton textile industry and its 
allied interests have been extremely 
important factors in helping Georgia 
to attain its position of prominence 
in the affairs of the nation. The in- 
terests of the mills are a vital part 
of the social, political and economical 
activities of the state. It is,  there- 
fore, extremely important to the state 
and to the people that the mills of 
Georgia be permitted to continue to 
contribute their large share to the 
progress and prosperity of the state, 


unhampered by destructive labor leg- 
islation and free from the burden of 
oppressive taxation. 


threads, shirts, trousers, overalls, hos- 


Memorial Grove For 
Outstanding Citizens 
Of Georgia Planned 


Children, assisted by the city park 
department: to plant a memorial 
grove of nativé trees to Georgia's out- 
standing citizens of the past; an 
honor grove to her contributing sons 
and daughters of the present, and a 
coming grove to Atlanta’s 1933 kin- 
dergarten children, the bicentennial 
babies of the public schools. The plan 
includes also a scheme of decorative 
planting that will vie with other 


beauty spots of the south. Peachtree 
Creek Memorial park has been se- 
lected as the ideal place for. this 
project and already the grounds are 
being put in condition and part of 
the decorative planting is going for- 
ward. 
Peachtree Memorial Park. 


The tract of land known as Peach- 
tree Creek Memorial park includes 
the 40 acres which lie along both 
sides of Peachtree creek with out- 
lying boundaries touching North Side 
drive, Peachtree Battle avenue and 
Howell Mill road. The park adjoins 
privately-owned property on its south- 
ern boundary. ‘The park is the prop- 
erty of the city of Atlanta, the land 
therein having been deeded to the city 
for park purposes some years ago by 
a group of public-spirited citizens— 
Hoke Smith, J. W. Bedell and the 
brothers Albert Howell and Clark 
Howell. The budding idea was that 
other public-spirited citizens owning 
property along Peachtree creek might 
continue the gift even to Stone moun- 
tain, the source of this water supply, 
and that in the future a memorial 
boulevard bordered by a park mar- 
velously planted and _ interspersed 
with monumental markers might be 
the happy result from this gift. 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintend- 
ent of schools, suggested that Atlanta 
children plant a memorial forest on 
city-owned land. Mr. Simon, park 
superintendent, assisted in finding a 
suitable spot, with the result that 
Peachtree Creek Memorial park, here- 
tofore undeveloped, was chosen on the 
advice of the planning commission. 
The project has been indorsed by 
council, the park committee and the 
board of education. 

To Honor Great Men. 

While the plan for the children to 
plant a natural forest in honor of 
Georgia’s citizens of the past, who 
signally helped in her’ upbuilding, 
originated with Dr. Sutton, as did 
the idea that the kindergarteners be 
the leaders therein, the suggestion 
that living citizens who had contrib- 
uted in a substantial way to Georgia's 
upbuilding be recognized also in the 


NATURE HAS BEEN 
KIND TO GEORGIA 


EORGIA is not only the larg- 
est of the south Atlantic 
states, but it is the largest state 
east of the Mississippi river. It 
has an unusually wide range of 
climate due to a great variation 
in altitude and latitude, and, there- 
fore, having the greatest range in 
the variety.of flora, whether use- 
ful for timber, foodstuffs, fabrics, 
ornamentation or other purposes, 
that are to be found in any of the 
other southern states. 
Area—59,265 square miles. 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 

The natural resources exceed in 
variety those of any other of the 
south Atlantic states, and in quan- 
tity, surpass most of them. With 
the single exception of the state of 
Texas, which has approximately 
five times the area of Georgia, 
more cotton has been produced in 
this state than any other. 

Georgia produces, or is capable 
of producing, most of the necessary 
minerals; nearly every character 
of fruit or vegetable; lumber; live 
stock of every kind, poultry and, 
in fact, practically everything 
needed for the sustenance or com- 
fort of life. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Ranges from sea level to an ele- 
vation of 5,000 feet in the Blue 
Ridge mountains. There are three 
principal divisions; mountainous, 
piedmont and coastal! plains. 

TEMPERATURE. 
Annual mean temperature: 

North Georgia ......52 degrees 

Middle Georgia 63 degrees 

South Georgia 68 degrees 

RAINFALL, 

Rainfall averages 51 inches per 

annum, 


planting, has come with insistence 
from the upper grade children, and 
will be followed. 


Authors, heroes, scientists, 


States- 


men, educators, spiritual leaders, busi- | 


ness leaders. will all be recognized, 
past and present. 
will be dedicated to favored ones and 
special spots will become shrines. Per- 
haps some day a marker of some kind 
may appear: “Umcle Remus and the 
Little Boy,’ Brer Fox or Brer Rab- 
bit. 

The 1933 planting plan includes the 
setting of decorative trees, dogwood, 
tulip tree, laurel, redbud, hawthorn, 
locust, mimosa, magnolia, apple, 
peach, pear and plum, among and 
along the border of the tall trees al- 
ready growing in some parts of the 
park, crepe myrtles in the sidewalk 
strip and suitable shrubs and trailing 
vines on the banks, memorial trees, 
honor trees and seedling trees in the 
open spots, 

Under the trees and along. the 
banks of Peachtree creek will be 
planted wild azalea, violets, iris, daf- 
fodils and all other flowers which 


flourish in their season in Georgia | 


woodlands and meadows. 
Future Plan. 
The future planting plan includes 
the remainder of the 40 acres, to be 


| 
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Groups of trees | 


| 


used. by schools. by grades, by indi- 
vidual children and their friends. If 


other organizations become interested 
and wish to join in the work, and 


we hope they will, they will be most 
welcome. If they prefer to: work out 
a unit of the general plan, they may 
do so at any time. An important part 
of our plant is to name certain beau- 
tiful parts of the forest for the men 
and women who have helped. make 
Georgia great. 
or vistas for heroes, poets, scientists, 


We would name dells 


educators, statesmen and others whom 


services to mankind. This is not an 
Atlanta forest, but a Georgia bicen- 
tennial forest. and we want all Geor- 
gia to have a part in honoring the 
great people of our state. Perhaps 
Savannah will plant a tree as a memo- 


rial io James Edward Oglethorpe; | © 
Dalton, violets end daffodils in mem-| (!0nial Dames 


ory of Robert Loveman: Macon. send 
representatives to honor our great | 
American poet, Sidney Lanier. | 

A unit of beauty of which all Geor- | 
gia will grow increasingly proud as | 
the years go by is the aim of the| 


Atlanta schools and of the department ' 
of nature of study. 


Garden Club Joins 


Patrons’ Committees 


The Garden Club of Georgia, in an- 
nual convention at Columbus April 7, . 
voted to accept an invitation extend- 
ed them to become a member of the 
‘Patrons’ Committee of 200” of the 
Georgia bicentennial commission. A 
resolution by Mrs. Randolph Jaques, 
president of the Shirley Hills Gare 
den Club, of Macon, provided for an 
appropriation of $250 to the commit- 
tee, 

With one member for each year of — 


we delight to honor for their varied | Georgia’s history the “Patrons’ Com- 


mittee of 200” will consist of a roll 
of honor of Georgians and friends of 
Georgia who, by their gifts, helped 
make possible the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the state. 

Other societies which have quali- 
fied for membership in the patrons’ 
committee are: Georgia Chapter of 
of America. Mrs. 
Craig Barrow, Savannah, president; 
Mimosa Garden Club, of Atlanta, 
Mrs. Clarence Haverty. president; 
Georgia Auxiliary, United Spanish 
War Veterans, Mrs. Daisy Irwin, At- 
lanta, department president; Georgia 
Federation of Women’ Clubs, Mrs. J. 
M. Gholston, Comer, president, and 
Georgia Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Mrs. Julian McCurry, of 
Atlanta, regent. 


vv 


More than half a century ago 
founded one of the pioneer cotton 
South. And during his active 
ended with his 
—he had tuilt this 
outstanding in its field of 
mercial progress, having branches 
of Brooklyn, N. 
Mo.; Kansas City, Kan.; 
Dallas, Texas. 


Throughout the past 40 years 
pany'’s progress Mr. Elsas had 
with his sons and grandsons who 


fostered by the founder. 
guiding the destiny of this 


products, 
of tents, 
either plain, 
proofed. 


tarpaulins and other 


of this great and glorious state, 
deed of its part in the development 
its future co-operation and loyalty. 


63 years 


of Progress and Growth 


career, 
passing one year ago, 
institution which 
industrial and 
in the cities 
Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; &t. Louis, 
New Orleans, 


of 
surrounded himself 


executive positions carrying forward the policies 
Capably are these men 
institution, 
addition to making and distributing the main 
roduct of the company, which is cotton and bur- 
ap bags for various agriculture and manufactured 
they have become famous in the making 
canvas 
waterproofed, mildewproofed or fire- 


The company feels it a privilege and an honor 
to participate in the 200th Anniversary Celebration 
being proud in- 


FULTON 
BAG & COTTON 
MILLS 


Established 1870—Atlanta, Ga. 


Jacob Elsas 
mills of the 
which 
in March 
today is 
com. 


La., and 


the com- 


are now in 


and in 


articles, 


and pledging 


A 


many 
ment village surrounds the mill buildings on three sides. 
homes, every lot having ample space for flowers, vegetables, a cow, and chickens if 
desired; and nearly all of the yards have bright flowers in them in season. 

The mill was organized and built during 1910-1911 by the late J. E. Dunson, Sr., 
the late J. M. Barnard, the late A. H. Cary, and other prominent local men, and was in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $500,000. 
dends were paid the first year of operation, and very substantial dividends have been 
The plant was constructed and equipped under the 
direction of W. S. Dunson, who was its first Superintendent and who continued to 
serve in that capacity until 1918, when he was made Treasurer and General Manager. 
in addition to his other duties, he was elected President of the company to 
succeed J. E. Dunson, Jr., deceased. 

When built, the plant had 20,000 spindles, 400 looms. In 1923 the capacity of the 


In 1932 


~~ —-s 


LA GRANG 


the Atlanta-Montgomery highway and the Atlanta & West Point Railroad right-of-way. 
The building itself is most attractive, being of red brick with white trim; and its set- 
ting in a wide expanse of evergreen lawns, beautifully landscaped and planted with 


blooming shrubs 


continuous to the present time. 
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HAS a wide reputation as a city of splendid textile 
mills. The largest of these is the Dunson Mills, 
situated on the eastern outskirts of the city between 


and shade trees, is one of the beauty spots of the city. The tene- 
There are three hundred 


Due to its successful management divi- 


building was doubled and accordingly equipped with 40,000 spindles, 900 looms, which 
on full-time operation produce 250,000 pounds of cloth each week and consume 
25,000 to 30,000 bales of cotton annually. The fabrics made are special single and 
double-filled ducks, high-grade osnaburgs, drills, twills, designed for use by the shoe, 


automobile, rubber and converting trades. 


A splendid two-story brick school building, modernly equipped, was built by the 
company and operated by it for a number of years, though it is now operated as a 
part of the La Grange Public School system. The company built and maintains a fully 
equipped domestic science cottage, where the girls of the fifth and sixth grades are 
taught cooking, sewing and the fundamentals of homemaking. It also has its own 
kindergarten for about 80 little children, and this building and its surrounding play- 


ground is most attractive, and especially enticing to the youngsters. 


In the Dunson village there are two modern brick churches built a few years ago 
by the company, and maintained by it entirely free to the congregations using them 
—Methodists and Baptists; and the Company also contributes substantially to the sup- 


port of both church pastors. 


Group Life Insurance is carried on the lives of all employes entirely without cost 
to them. The Company engages the full-time services of a graduate nurse who makes 
daily visits to any who are sick, and who is constantly available for instruction in their 


care. 
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Educational Progress 
Interesting Chapter In 
History of Georgia 


| 


By BEN COOPER. 
From the humble beginning of an 
educational system as the infant state. 
emerged from troublesome colonial ' 
times, reaching the dignity of state-| 
hood in the new republic, to years of 
comparatively recent date, public, 
schools of Georgia have been blessed 
with the favor of the legislature theo- 
retically and cursed with the inability 
of that sovereign body to put its pret- 
ty phrases into practical effect. 
When champions of the common 


schools arose in the general assembly 
in the early days, they had for their 
use in oratory the idealistic provision | 
of the original constitution of 1777: | 
“Schools shall be erected in each 
county and supported at the general | 
expense of the state as the legislature 
shall hereafter point out.” | 

This formed an excellent basis for 
education, except for one thing: fine) 
as ft was in theory, the law was not 
carried out in practice. Scant popu-| 
Jation and the hectic times, caused by. 
the Revolutionary War, afforded lit-| 
tle or no opportunity for educational 
training. | 
aN System” Ordered. 

“A thorough system of general edu-, 
cation, to be forever free to all chil-| 
dren of the state,’’ was ordered in the 
constitution of 1868. Dr. . L. | 
Brittain, president of Georgia School | 
of Technology and a veteran in edu-! 
cation through his years of work as! 
state superintendent of schools and; 
as a county superintendent, expresses. 
belief that the 777. = constitution. | 
without limiting provisions. “formed 
a much better basis for educational 
progress than the constitutional fa-) 
thers gave to the state 100 years later 
in the convention of 1877.” 

In the 1877 convention, five years 
after General J. R. Lewis took up 
his work as Georgia's first state school | 
commissioner, the convention meéin-, 
bers, for the most part, were hostile) 
to education. There were some lead- | 
ing spirits, however, who succeeded 1n | 
getting a chance for the cities, at) 
least, to. establish public schools. | 
Members for the most part, particu-| 


larly from the rural sections, did not | 


believe in publie education, and they | 
succeeded in writing into the consti- 
tution provision that fettered the 
state for many years, making state | 
aid prohibitive for the common schools | 
except for the three R's, and making | 
it practically impossible for counties | 


to tax themselves to train their chil-| 
dren, except in 
Chatham. Richmond and Glynn. 

The first relief came in 1905 | 
through the McMichael law, and each | 
year thereafter counties took advan- | 
tage of this favorable legislation and 
obtained better school facilities. In | 
1915. the Elders-Carswell law allowed 
every county im the state to levy at) 
least some taxes for education. Sen- | 
ator Persons in 1910 obtained amend- 
ments loosering the restrictions which | 
bound education in the public schools 
to the elementary branches, and the 
restriction against high schools was 
gradually removed by the Stovall and | 
Carswell amendments. The Barrett- 
Rogers act further benefited the high 
schools. ‘The chief wrongs of the inhi- 
hitions of the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1877 have been removed, but | 
some atill exist to discourage and 
shame Georgia in her efforts to make 
education what it should be, Dr. Brit- 
tain savs. 

First School Founded 1783. 

The oldest of Georgia's educational 
institutions, Richmond Academy at 
Augusta, opened its doors in July, 
1783. Savannah, Brunswick and Sun- 
burv established their academies in 
1788, and the town of Loursville. once 
the state capital. founded its academy 
in 1796. Wilkes and others of the 
parent counties followed. 7 

The elementary schools of Georgia 
of that early day were bumble in ap- 
pearance and reality. Their name, 
“(Wd Field” schools, conveys a fair 
idea of the institutions, generally iso- 
lated and rude structures having one 
room each. 

The legislature sometimes paid a 
little attention to education in Geor- 
gias early days. and at one fime ap- 
propriated A250,000, and just a few 
years later $500,000, to be divided be- 
tween acacemies aod free elementary 
schools. The general assembly. how- 
ever, stigmatized the free school part 
of the work by the very name, call- | 
ing them schools for the poor, and the 
designation, “Poor Schools.” continued 
to the period of tt: War Between rhe 
States. 

In 1850 one-fifth of the white peo- 
pie of Georgia were illiterate. and even 
in 1860 18 per cent of them could 
not read and write. 

Private Academies Preferred. 

The average men of means preferred 
to send his children to the private 
academies, and even the poor man re- 
rented the opprobium attached to the 
very name of his school and did not 
feel much incentive to educate his, 
children under such AUSPICES. Edu- 
cation received little attention for sev- 
eral years after 1860, but in 1867 the 
fieorgia Education Assowiation., as it 
is now called, held its first meeting. 
Appointment of General Lewis as 
echoo) commissioner followed re. 
port to the legislature. G. J. Orr 
succeeded him in 1872. and in the 


the cases of Bibb, | 


its 


| reconstruction. 


and re-established 


| Female Seminary. 
of Decatur, saw an opening for a 


| terians’ 


| president! 


‘secretary. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES AMONG 


BEST IN NATION 


public mind was really the head of 
the early postbelium educational ac- 
tivities. 

“By nature, the Georgian was an 
individualist from pioneer days until 
late years,” gays Dr. Brittam. “It 
was always difficult for him to co- 
operate with others in the establish- 
ment of public school training for the 
masses. To this characteristic, the 


when our people were embittered by 


was much slower he 
and western communities.” 
Georgia's educational 


of 1933 are a credit to state 


the 


‘which celebrates its 200th birthday. 


The general assembly, recognizing the 
needs of education, is solidly behind 
the common schools, and does all 
within its power to finance the opera- 
tion from the state's limited revenue. 
In Atlanta and Fulton county many 
fine public schools are to be seen and 
high standards of education prevail. 
Fulton Completes Program. 
Fulton county only recently com- 
pleted the major part of a building 


solete and antiquated buildings of the 
one-room type with new structures. 


| 


added difficulty came of the founding | In i 


of our public schools ae the times | 
1 


Consequently, growth | 
than in northern 


Bicentennial To Set New 
Mode for Anniversaries 


By ALBERT R. ROGERS. 
Director of Celebration. 

ts bicentennial celebration Geor- 
gia will get a new mode for observ- 
ance of notable anniversaries. Instead 
of a World’s Fair. with an artificially 
created central exposition, every coun- 


ity in Georgia will become the fair 


institutions | 


State and nation. 
program which has replaced many ob- | 


Magnificent consolidated school build- | 


ings are to be seen in every part of 
the state. 

Higher education in Georgia has 
kept pace with that of other states 
in recent years and today the colleges 
of Georgia are on a parity with those 
of any state in the Union. Unifica- 
tion of the state university system 


' was accomplished by the board of re- 
| gents. 


Georgia State 


of the legislature in 1889, was found- 
ed in the belief that womans inter- 
ests, ambitions and spheres in life are 
particularly her own. It has pioneer- 
ed in many forms of education, creat- 
ing the first normal school in the 
state and being the first to teach home 
economics in Georgia and the first in 
the country to emphasize health edu- 
cation. It was the first normal school 
to raise its curriculum to 
standards aud grant degrees. 


Shorter College, Rome, was founded | 


1873. It was Cherokee College 


in 


grounds. There will be many centers 
of special attractions besides scores 
of historic places, beautiful gardens, 
thriving cities and towns, farms and 
plantations, vineyards and orchards, 
nut groves, mills and factories, open 
to visitors. Also splendid roads, the 
sea, rivers, mountains, resorts and 
scenes that Georgia has made part of 
America’s life and inspiration to the 
world are to be seen. 

Homecomings and patriotic pilgrim- 
ages are being made from all over the 
Old-time. manners 
and customs are being reproduced for 
contrast with the present, state-wide 
open house is being held for the na- 
tion and the world and the gathering 
of many thousands of Georgia-born, 


or of Georgia ancestry of our country 
or in foreign Jands. 


College for Women, | 
at Milledgeville, created by special act 


There have been two centuries of 
contributions made since Oglethorpe 
brought his colonists to Savannah. 
Here, as with those earlier pioneers 
like himself, in other sections of this 
new world, was planted and rooted, 
though unknown to him, free govern- 
ment on this continent, displayed and 
reviewed, cultural, industrial, educa- 


mene: spiritual and social. 


' 
i 


Unit Organizations. 
Instead of each city, tewn or com- 


|munity holding its local celebration 


} 
; 


as they did in the Massachusetts Bay 
tercentenary celebration of the com- 
ing of the Puritans in 1930, of which 
the writer was also the director, coun- 


| ty bicentennial committees are being 


| 


college | 


i 


formed in Georgia. Many have been 
organized, the exceptions being those 
counties whose citizens have not seem- 
ingly awakened to the advantages it 
will be to them, or have not the spirit 
or pride in their history that others 


originally and the name was changed have, or lack progressive leaders to 


to Shorter in honor of Colonel Alfred | grasp the opportunities that the cele- 
Shorter, who endowed it after becom-, bration offers them. This will be their 


ing interested at the instance of Dr. | loss and the other counties will be the | 


L. R. Gwaltney. Shorter had its first | gainers, for they will get the pub- 
great development under the late A. | licity, both state and national, and 
H. Van Hoose, who, during his 11) the visitors as well. 

years as president, raised the curri- | 


culum to that of a standard college. 
Shorter is fully accredited. 
Brenau 60 Years Old. 
Brenau was founded near Gaines- 
ville about the same time as Shorter 


it after it 


veloped it as a private institution. Dr. 
! 
H, 


J. Pearce bought a half interest 
in 1893 and under their joint direc- 
tion the school developed to the point 


where it is now fully accredited. The 


school originally was the Georgia Sem- 


|jmary and the name was changed to 


Brenau, meaning ‘Refined Gold,” 
from the German “Brennen (burn) 


and the Latin “Aurum (gold).” 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, was 
organized in 1889 as the Decatur 
George We. Scott. 


agreed to donate 
if 


school, and 
building 


good f 
the first 


land and 
school] was é 
Mrs. Agnes Scott, of Pennsylvania, 


'elosed for several months, and de-, 


The 


bicentennial 


' 
; 


men and women into the wilderness 
in this new world filled with: savages 
and Spaniards, who were equally dan- 
gerous at that time, to hew out of this 
new world what is now Georgia, the 
largest state in the United States east 
of the Mississippi rive. 

This state-wide celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the founding of 
Georgia has created not only keen 
state-wide interest but such national 
interest that it is expected to draw 
from outside the state at least 2,000.- 
000 visitors. Few realize the magni- 
tude of this celebration, or. of the 
many bicentennial events that have 
neon? been held or are being plan- 
ned. 

The delayed claim by historians— 
now recognized by all—is that if it 
had not been for the Georgia colony 
and Oglethorpe winning the Battle 
of Bloody Marsh, the entire south 
would probably have been a Spanish 
province and the northern section of 
our country an English one. This 
statement has startled the people of 
our country and made them prouder 
than ever of Georgia’s part in making 
our country the home of the brave 
and the United States of America. 

“Georgia-Conscious.” 

Millions of students in every state 
in the Union have been reviewing the 
history of Georgia this year, and de- 
picting its historical episodes in page- 
antry. They naturally tell their folks 
at home incidents in the thrilling his- 
tory of Georgia, and of Georgia's 
many attractions. The splendid co- 
operation of the state school superin- 
tendents of education in the United 
States to make this possible was se- 
cured by Dr. Willis A. Sutton, super- 
intendent of the Atlanta _ public 
schools, the vice president of the com- 
mission, and chairman of its execu- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


very generous to Georgia’s plans for 
its bicentennial celebration, Georgia's 
interesting history, Georgia’s promi- 
nent men and women, and the many 
places of historical interest in the 
state. 

Georgians by birth and ancestry 
in very large numbers are in every 
section of our country, and as they 
read of the bicentennial celebration of 
their home state, or where their ances- 
tors lived, they dre keenly interested 
in the celebration of its 200th birth- 
day and many will return to visit the 
state during the celebration year. 

Georgians Widespread. 

The census bureau figures of 10 
years ago showed that over 500,000 
citizens of Texag were of Georgia 
birth or ancestry. Over 5,000 former 
Georgians live in New York city. 
Many members of the Southern So- 
ciety in New York are Georgians. 

The Georgia Society of New York 
has already had a bicentennial meet- 
ing. Their president is Miller M. 
Brister; Dr. Edgar M. Pope is vice 
president; Frank M. Raynor, treas- 
urer, and Berry Grant, secretary. 
Judge Harmon A. Black, a member 
of the supreme court of New York, is 
chairman of their Georgia bicentennial] 
committee. He is a brother of Eu- 
gene R. Black, governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank of Atlanta. The 
members of the Georgia Society in 
New York are planning to attend 
homecoming weeks in their former 
homes in Georgia. 

Affection for Georgia. 


The people of the nation have a 
warmer feeling towards Georgia than 
any other state, it is said, and when 
they sing “Dixie,” the thought of all 
is of Georgia, even though Dixie coy- 
ers other sections of the southern 
states. It is the one song that makes 
every Georgian stand when it is sung, 


‘in New York city, Boston, Chicago, 


San Francisco, or other sections. 
The magazines of our country are 

beginning to print Georgia historical 

articles. L. K. Starr, publicity direc- 


tive committee. This was one of the/|tor, of the Georgia bicentennial com- 


most important 
the commission, 

Many thousands of patriotic society 
members living in other states are as 


| 


accomplishments of | mission, has arranged for a series of 


informative articles to be printed in 
the magazines in this way. Professor 
John E. Drewry, of Athens, a mem- 


deeply interested in the history of the! ber of the commission, is co-operat- 


colonial states as those in Georgia, 
and are thinking these days in terms 


; 
| 
i 


} 


ing in this. Gradually the stories of 
Georgia’s founding and upbuilding are 


of Georgia’s historical part in the up-| making the people restless to come to 


i 


»3 


ganization and their societies, schools 
and educational institutions partici- 


| pate in the celebration. 


| 


| centennial meetings, 


4 
; 


{ 


' 


the | 
named for his mother, | 


the grandmother of Mrs. Charles E. | 


Harmon, of Atlanta. 


‘now one of the outstanding colleges 


of the south. — 
Rabun Gap-Nacoochee school, in 
Rabun county, started from the union 


‘of the Rabun Gap school, organized 


The school is | 


| 
| 
| 


by A. J. Ritchie, and the Presby-| 


Nacoochee school, after the 


buildings of both schools burned the | 


same night about six years ago. The 


school is operated on the family idea, | "10 : 
and 20 families now occupy its 20) Alice E. 


bungalows. J. Bulow Campbell. of 
Atlanta, is chairman of the board of 
trustees, Dr. Ritchie is principal of 


the agricultural department and Dr. | ake! 
e agricul P ‘and his sister, Miss Emma Scott. The 


Coit is principal of the aca- 
demic department. t 
one of the most individual 
of the south. 

Emory Moved Here in 1914. 

Emory University was located near 
Atlanta as the result of the meeting 
here in 1914 of a commission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Emory College, founded in 1836 and 
named for Bishop John Emory, of 
Marvland, was operated until 1919 
at Oxford. It became the college of 
arts and sciences of the university. 
Emory has schools of medicine, law, 
theology, business administration, l- 


oe 
schools 


brary, and two junior colleges. 


The Atlanta-Southern Dental Col- 


(organized in 1892). 


lege 


ler street, near Grady hospital, until 


1926, when it moved into new quar- | 


ters at Forrest avenue and Courtland 
street. Dr. Sheppard W. Foster is 
Tr. 
dean and Dr. Claude N. Hughes is 


How the Group Works. 
The county committee 
plans, finances and directs its own 


| 
| 
| 


organizes, | 


celebration, and entertains in its own | 
| way its citizens and visitors. While 


the celebration only opened on Geor- 


gia Day, February 12, over 3.000 bi-| 


services, 


exer-. 


ciseS and events have been given to| 


date. Most of the main evnts will be 
given throughout the balance of the 
year. 


Closing date of the celebration | 


will be Thanksgiving Day, Thursday. | 


November 30, when -all Georgians in 


all parts of the state, in other states, . 
and all people of the United States, | 
will be asked to hold special Thanks- | 


giving services and give thanks to 
God for _ inspiration, 


foresight and | 


courage of James Edward Oglethorpe, | 
who led his little band of courageous | 


Peachtree and Simpson streets orig- 
inally and later moved to 46 Walton 
street, in 1885, when Mrs. Baylor 
Stewart, who later was Mrs. Robert 
umory Park, took over the institu- 
tion. In 1891 it was sold to Mrs. 
H. Chandler, who came here 
from Virginia, and in 1898 it was 


moved to 36 East North avenue. Mrs. 


is known as' 


lege had its beginning in 1887, with | 
‘establishment of the 
Dental College. which was combined | } 
in 1917 with the Atlanta Pental Col- 
The col- || 
lege operated in its building on But- | 


old Southern | 


| 
| 


alph R. Byrnes is, 


approximately 3,000 dentists in its” 


45 vears. : 
Washington Seminary. now located 


at 1640 Peachtree street, was found- 


| was chartered in 1903. 


The school has graduated | [| 


ed in 1878 br the Misses Mary and | 


Martha Washington, who came to At. | 


lanta from the east to start a girls 
school. The school was at 
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Georgia State 


Women Is Ei 


5 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

) 

) 

‘ 

( 

The first norma! school in Georgia 
, and the first to offer a modern pro- 
fessional training for 

} Georgia State Colleze 
‘ located at Milledgeville 
TAND 


teachers is the 
for Women, 
e college 
(was founded in by a special 
pact of the legislature, following the 
(establishment of the Georzia Schoo! 
of Technolozy for men and became 
the first college for womeu suppert 
ed by the estate of Georgia 
The On ject of the state 
‘Iyshing and supporting. this 
is to previde fer the roung women 
,ef Georgia an institution which 
)they may receive such special train- 
Ing and instruction as wil! prepare 
) them to earn their own living br the 
vocation of teaching or by those in 
»}dustrial and fine arts that are suit- 
able for women to } 
Moreover, for the sake of a high- 
er culture, the teaches 
those branches of learning that con- 
, stitute a good, ceneral education and 
(lead to the achieving of the bac- 
; calaureate degrees and to the be- 
(coming competent to pursue graduate 
; Studies after graduation. 
( Georgia State Collece also ia- 
‘«tructs and trains students in 
(those household arts and sciences 
‘that are essential to homemakinsz 
and motherhood. so that whatever | 
(the calling in life in which she mar 
, be or in whatever sphere of society 
(she may more the craduate is equip- 
; ped with a complete education for 
« life's requirements. 
{ The rapid growth of the college 
(the increased attendance. the new 
the attractive cquipment 
ithe harmenions orgenization, the 


ir 
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splendid curricula and the fine col- ¢ 
lege spirit are all ample testimony > 
ta this institution 
exerts and the correct ideals which 
it forme. 

Georgia State College for Women 
is the eighth largest college tor wom- 
en in America. Its enrollment is 
today over 1,600 students and its. 
campus covers 40 acres. It has one : 
of the finest libraries of any college 

le state, containing over 26,000 
bound volumes. Its dormitories, ac- . 
commedating 1.140 students, SOO in 
rooms with connecting baths, are as 
modern and attractive aa any in the 
country. 

The entire plant is most complete 
in every detai!. The buildings and ‘ 
grounds are valued at one and 
three-fourth millien dollars and are 
ef a uniform style of architecture, 
the mere recent them being 
adorned with stately Corinthian col- 
umns. Altogether the effect is im- 
posing and attractive with the build- | 


; . ¢? aati 
rie mniienes 


n the 


of 


mosphere in evidence 

The college at Milledgeville has 
pioneered to promote a trpe of edu-. 
cation suited te the real needs of the > 
young women of Georgia of the pres- ’ 
ent dar. It has alwars exerted an | 
influence upen the formation of the ’ 
kind of fashion in education. ‘ 
The staff is, therefore. gratified to | 
note the growing popularity of sub- ‘ 
ects which hare heen eponsored at 
tseorgia State College for Women 
and te see them rapidly incorporated > 
im the en 
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College For 
ghth Largest | 


PO he ——— 


/Ings set among weil kept lawns and | ; 
a luxuriant growth of trees there is) [ 
a most pleasing and educational at-? | | 


Chandler died in 1904, and the school 
was taken over by Dr. L. D. Scott 


— location was obtained in 
The Southern Colleze of Pharmacy 


tion was organized by 
Hansell Crenshaw and Edgar Eber- 
hardt. Dr. Hood, the survivor of the 
founders, today heads the school, 
which is located at 223. Walton 
street. The 


The institu- | 
Hood, | 


original location was 


with the Atlanta School of Medicine | 


at Luckie and Bartow streets. 


building of the state and nation. Many 
of their members and thousands of 


many historic spots during the cele- 
bration year. 
The press of the country hae been 


i 
| 


Dixieland and join with those in Geor- 
gia in celebrating their greatest birth- 
day party. 

On Georgia Day. February 12, more 
than 1,000 Georgia bicentennial ser- 


mons were preached in Georgia and | 
thousands of other services were held | 
throughout the nation, especially in | 


uates. 


R. C. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
OF PHARMACY 


CHARTERED 1903 


Three-year course. 
Co-educational. Entrance require- 
ments High School Graduation. Ap- 
proximately two thousand grad- 


Unlimited opportunities. 


HOOD, Phar. D., 


President 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Ph. G. Degree. 
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AtlantaSouthernDental College 


Atlanta Southern Dental College, Atlanta, Georgia, begins its history as far back as 1887, although 
that it has been. known under its 
stitution was founded by a combination of the Southern Dental College and the Atlanta Dental College 
which were founded in 1887 and 1892, 

Thus, for nearly forty-six vears the school has been a factor in dental education in the South and 
during its life has listed on its faculty some of the foremost figures in American dentistry and medi- 


it 18 only since 1917 


cine. 
Grady Hosrital. 
tional Council of America. 


the Department of Anatomy. 


On September 25, 19314, the generous gift of fifty thousand dollars from the estate of the late 
DeLos L. Hill provided for further enlargement of the school’s facilities. 
death, was president-elect of the American Association of Dental Schools and a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Atlanta Southern Dental College. The bequest will be utilized in the establishment 
“of a children’s clinic to be known as the “DeLos L. Hill Jr., Memorial Clinic,” in memory of Dr. 


™ 4h, _ 
. (4 eH. ~~ 


present 


respectively. 


Hill’s son who died at the age of eleven. 


Dr. Sheppard W. Foster, President of the Atlanta Southern Dental College, is an ex-president of 
The other officers of the schoo! are: Dr. Ralph R. Byrnes, dean; 
The Board of Trustees of the College is composed of Judge Hugh 
M. Dorsey, former governor of the state of Georgia, as chairman: Dr. Sheppard W. Foster, vice chair- 
man; Mr. H. H. Cabaniss, secretary; Mr. George A. Bland, Dr. Ralph R. Byrnes, Dr. Claude N. Hughes 


the American Dental 
Dr. 


and Dr. M. D. Heff. 


ATLANTA SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLEGE 


of manr colleges | | | 


| 


Association. 
laude N. Hughes, secretary. 


106 FORREST AVE., ATLANTA, 


name. 


For a number of years the school was located on Butler street, Atlanta, directly across from the 
in April, 1926, the handsome new quarters on the corner of Forrest avenue and 
Courtland street; were provided for it. At this time it was granted Class A rating by the Dental Educa- 
The present plant of the school consists of two units, the main one being 
a four-story concrete and brick, fireproof, modern building. The second unit is devoted entirely to 


| 
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in that year the present in- 


Dr. Hill, at the time of his 


the Methodist churches, for Method- 
ism was founded in Georgia. 
hools Take Part. 

In thousands of schools in Georgia 
and throughout the United States 
Georgia bicentennial pageants have 
been given, depicting the historical 
scenes and incidents in Georgia his- 
tory. Many other bicentennial pag- 
eants have been given in Georgia by 
county bicentennial committees, and 
by members of the co-operating groups 
of the Georgia bicentennial. commis- 
sion that number several hundred 
thotisand members. 

The planning of Georgia’s bicen- 
tennial celebration, covering the en- 
tire state, hag been the work of the 
Georgia bicentennial commission since 
the first of May, 1932. The commis- 
sion has had presented to them many 
plans and suggestions for their con- 
sideration by the director, by their 
own members, and by others, and 
from the mass of them all has been 
secured many that have a promise of 
accomplishing the purposes of the 
celebration. 

More Than a “Party.” 

Georgia is celebrating more than its 
200th birthday and the founding of 
the thirteenth colony, and the com- 
mission desires to emphasize that the 
celebration does not cover just the 
coming of General Oglethorpe and 
those who established the little colony 
200 years ago, but it also covers the 
marvelous history of the upbuilding 


of the state and its influence on the 
nation, and the men and women of 
Georgia who are outstanding figures 
in the world, 


The commission’s duties are to pro- 
mote and organize a state-wide cele- 
bration, and to arrange to give it 
state and national publicity. This 
they have been very successful in do- 
ing in the year that they have been 
actively carrying on their work. They 
have aroused the citizens of the en- 
tire state to recognize the importance 
of the celebration, and a large number 
have already participated therein, and 
also realize what it means in the dol- 
lar income value to each community 
celebrating. 


One of their most outstanding ac- 
complishments was securing the co- 
operation of the state superintend- 
ents of schools to have taken up in 
their schools a review of the. history 
of Georgia. This means millions of 
boys and girls this year have been 
reading and studying ahout Georgia— 
not just its history, but its people 
and industries and attractions. 


Nation-wide Observance. 


On the day President Roosevelt de- 
livers his bicentennial address at Sa- 
vannah it has been arranged that the 
pupils of the schools in all states are 
to listen in and at the close of his 
address, when the United States ma- 
rine band starts to play, they are to 
stand up, salute their flag and then, 


led by the president of the United 
States, are to join in with all Geor- 
gians in singiig “America.” - This 
will be the largest hallelujah chorus 
ever given in the history of the world, 
for it is estimated that over 25,000. 
000 children, students and teachers 
will make up this chorus, besides mik- 
lions of parents at home and members 
of patriotic societies assembled for 
this purpose throughout the United 
States. 


A celebration that arouses the “pen- 
ple, creates community interest, ad- 
vertises the state, and brings large 
numbers of visitors as this one does is 
a good and sound business investment 
for any community, and deserves the 
co-operation and backing of all 
Georgians. 

The larger number of visitors wil! 
come during the vacation time and 
every effort is being made by the com- 
mission through the prese, through 
the schools of the nation, through thr 
patriotic societies and other organiza: 
tions to tell the world of Georgia's 
200th birthday party, and invite the 
people to come and enjoy it with them. 


Georgia has eight out of the nine 


climate belts found in the Uni 
States. al 


Georgia boasts one tree that ifs 
unique as a property owner. This 
tree, located at Athens, has a deed 
to itself. 
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Acnes Scorr 
COLLEGE 


Decatur, Ga. 


| We rejoice in the splendid 
progress made by our state 
in two hundred years, and 
we congratulate The Con- 
stitution on the worthy 
part it has played in that 
history during almost one- 
third of the period. 


J. R. McCAIN, President 
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All Georgia Honors 


The passing of Dr. DeLos Lemuel 
Hill, eminent among dental surgeons 
of America, conspicuous in philan- 
thropic endeavors, prominent in fra- 
ternal circles, the embodiment of 
geviality, optimism and mirth has 
brought sorrow and mourning into 
the hearts of countless thousands 
who knew and honored him. 


Taken away at the height of his 
fame and in the zenith of his pro- 
fessional renown, the death of Dr. 
Hill has been a distinct loss not only 
to Atlanta and Georgia but to the 
nation and the world. His service 
to society at large was commensu- 
rate with his important contribu- 
tions to the progress of his profes- 
sion, he was ever loyal to his com- 
munity’s highest interests, he was) 
cordia]) in his friendships and his / 
frankness was proverbial. Thus, in 
every relationship of life Dr. DeLos| 
Lemuel Hill, of Atlanta, wrought, 
for the benefit of the people of the | 
world. 

Dr. Hill, through perseverence, 
sound judgment and amazing loyalty 
to those things he considered worth 
while brought himself to a point of 
eminence rarely attained in any 
walk of life. Yet, while ever pressed | 


Dr. DeLos 
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emuel Hill 


enthusiastic in every worthy catise 
he undertook and there were few 
that have for their purpose the up- 
' lift of humanity in which he did not 
‘take a prominent part. 
One of the consuming interests 
of his life was his love for and his , 
. interest in the Psi Omega fraternity. 
| He was a charter member and help- 
ed organize the first chapter of the 
| fraternity in Georgia and organized } 
chapters in many other states as , 
well. At the time of his death he was 
‘Supreme Grand Master of Psi ? 


| Omega and the Gamma Tan chapter 


with the urgency of large affairs, his | 
time was always at the disposal of | % 


! 


younger and struggling members 1 # 


his profession and there are thou- 


sands who have felt the kind guid-| 4 


ance of his friendly hand and the 
beneficial fruits of his keen and un- 


derstanding judgment. | 
Dr. Hill was, in fact, a self-made 


man. He attended the Boys’ High | ad 


school in Atlanta, and becoming an! 
excellent 
his first employment in accounting. 
His returns from this work were 
flattering, but DeLos Hill constant- 


mathematician he found | 


ly felt an urge for something higher 
—some endeavor whereby he could | 
help benefit his fellow man. At last, | 
his choice turned to dentistry and | 
from then on all his energies were | 
directed toward one end—human bet- | 
terment. 

He worked his way through the 
Atlanta Dental College, supporting 
a family during all the time, and 
graduated in 1903 as valedictorian 
of his class. Immediately following 
graduation. Dr. Hill was honored by 
his school by being elected a teacher 
in the institute. At the time of his 
death, nearly 30 years after, he held 
the chair of roent genology, jurispru- 


dence, ethies and economics in the 
Atlanta Southe.n Dental College. | 
and was a member of its board of 
trustees, 

Probably one of 
spicuous evidences 


the most con- 
of the human. 


“ . 
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DR. DeLOS LEMUEL HILL. 


of $50,000 he left in his will for 
the establishment of a clinie for chil- 


dren at the Atlanta Southern Dental | 
College, in memorial of his son, De-— 
Los L. Hill Jr.. who died in 1914) 


at the age of eleven. 
The gift was not to become effec- 


tive until after Mrs. Hill's death, 


but this true wife and noble Geor- 


gia woman insisted that the donation | 
be made immediately, ‘in order that 


not only her husband's cherished 


dream might be realized without de-_ 
lay but also that she might, during 


her lifetime, have the opportunity 


of seeing this beautiful philanthropy | 


of Dr. Hill in practical operation. 
A tribute of self-sacrifice and denial 
on-the part cf Mrs. Hill that meas- 
ured even to that of her illustrious 
husband. 

Dr. 
organizations 
all with rare gface and 


Lat he carried 


emplified his ca ‘dinal principles of| 


Hill wis honored by many. 
them | 


truly ex-| 


house of the fraternity, at 875 Pied- 
' mont avenue, in Atlanta, is dedicated 
to the memory of Dr, DeLos Lemuel 
| Hill. 

He was president-elect of the 
America Association of Dental ; 
Schools, secretary and treasurer of 

ithe National Association of Dental 
| Faculties, past president of the Geor- 

i gia State Dental Society, a member 
| of the International Federation [Den- 
'taire; a Fellow of the American 

Callege of Dentists and an honwrary 

/member of several state dental so- 
cieties. His articles and lectures on 
dental subjects created world-wide ‘ 
interest and won for him inter- ; 
‘national fame. ( 

He was an enthusiastic Kotarian, 
having for two years prior to his 
death served as chairman of the 
program committee of the Atlanta 
Rotary Club. He was a Mason, a 
member and past master of Pied- 
mont Jodge No. 447, F. & A. M.. 
a Knight Templar and a member of 
the Mystic Shrine. He was also a 
devout member of Trinity Methodist 
(church, a leading spirit in the work 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce and in the social life of the 
Capital City and the Druid Hills 
Golf Clubs. | 

While still an accountant, Dr. 
Hill, on June 7, 1899, married Miss 

Gussie Parkhurst, the talented 
' daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. F. 
Parkhurst, of Atlanta, and it was 
through her inspiration, fidelity and 
help that he was enabled to enter 
the profession of dentistry in which 
his life was to wear such a brilliant 
crown of success. 

As Dr. Lucian Knight so beauti- 
fully says: “Dr. Hill was a dynamo | 
'of electrical energies, accomplishing 
prodigious tasks and bearing almost 
superhuman burdens. He never seem- 
ed to tire or to realize what fatigue 
and weariness meant. Bunt the re- 
serves of a powerful constitution 
could not stand the intense strain 
and on May 7, 1931, his loving wife 
at his hedside, the end came and to 
| God returned the spirit of DeLos 

Lemuel Hill, a courtly, genial and 


sympathy of Dr. Hill was the legacy | life service to his fellowman. He was! manly man. 
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RIGHT TO WORSHIP INSPIRED SALZBURG 


' and, the Salzburgers were battling 
hey the same right in the fastnesses 
‘of their mountain recesses and for 


Persecution of 300 
TS ESO F Wmifed | ircece aos peceretcs uopeet 


Bi a - 'ed in the annals of history. 
ig Part in History Since the remote ages the church 
| hod “ had been the state and the state had 
| been the church. As men began to 
By M. J. YEOMANS, | think for themselves, as they began 
Attorney-General of Georgia. ‘to realize that there is a personal 
It is a long, long cry from the Aus-| God to whom they are individually re- 
_ trian Alps to the lowlands of south | sponsible, they began to act and 
Georgia; a long, long time from 1733 : think independently in religious mat- 
to 1933. Much water has gone over. 
the wheel and many things have nap- | 
pened during that time. History has) 
been made, nations have risen and | 
fallen, Yet what happened in the! jnterlocked 
Austrian Alps as far back as 300) 
years ago exerts a controlling influ- | 
ence upon us today. 

Two hundred years before Thomas 
Jefferson proclaimed the complete 
keparation of ehurch and state, the 
right of man to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own con- | 
Bcience, and wrote that great princi-| 
ple into the fundamental laws of our. 


ities, 


Rabun Gap Farm 
School Is Model In 


be an to realize that if independent 
thinking and independent acting in 
matters of conscience continued, their 
supremacy would be 


the church and _ estate 
should be 


if necessary, 


minds of 
treason, and 
punished, and, 
fenders exterminated, There is no in- 
tolerance comparable to that which 
springs from a narrow bigoted mind 
and no persecution like that engen- 
dered by religious hate. 


of the mind and a living for his 
family. 

Kach family in the school is pro- 
vided with a house and barn, a gar- 
den and one acre for truck patch, 
pasture for two milk cows and 
firewood for fuel free of any rent. 
The farm family furnishes its own 
work stock and = farming tools. 
Heavy machinery is furnished by 
the school. 

Wages at the customary scale 
are paid by the school for labor to 
the institution performed when the 

'farmer-student is not engaged in 
work on his own boundary. 


In the Blue Ridge Meuntaing, at 
Rabun an 
henevolent conception 
practical in application 
proven of untold benefit to 
large families of the mountains and 
the hills. Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School, with a large circle of tenant 
farins, provides an opportunity for 
this splendid stock of Americans 
to become better farmers, a chance 
ro educate their children and im- 
prove the position of the family as 
a member of a good community. 

The whole establishment is a 
school. Each farm is the founda-| = [raining in practical agriculture 
tion for the education and support and home economies for the heads 
of a farming family during its term! of families and graded common 
of residence. Each home is a school | g-hools’ for the children all under 
dormitory, and each man, Woman  ¢he direction of competent teachers 
and child of school age is a student. | are provided. Thus, the study of 
Every one of the 1,200 acres, every aj] problems of farming and domes- 
garden, every kitchen, every barn, tie work goes hand in hand with 
every corn field, is part of the «he work being done each week. 
course of study. Indeed the facilities offered and 

The idea of the Rabun Gap-Na- | the constructive work accomplished 
coochee farm school is like that of by the patriotic sponsors of the 
any school. From a book school Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School are 
the student receives in return for: helping our mountain folks to be- 
mental labo. a training of the come better farmers, better citizens 
mind. From this farm school the and affording them a better chance 
student farmer receives in return to make a living than any other 
for manual labor both a training plan ever adopted. 


(;eorgia, idea 
its 


its 


(sap, 
in 


WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


Atlanta, 


Georgia 


a “Home 


Building” Wash- 
ington Seminary is an 
spacious 


of 


impressively 
Colonial structure 
with towering Gothic 
columns, situated in a 
park on. the 
aummit of a knoll, facing a beautifully kept blue grass lawn that 
extends to the street, some two hundred feet distant. It is elegant]; 
furnished and beautifully appointed. The three-story building in 
the rear of the dormitory is large, modern and provides all facili- 
tien for the academie work of the school—classrooms, study halls, 
laboratories, and library. The art studio occupies a 
the commodious gymnasium provides ample 


wooded 


anditorium, 
separate building and 
space for the physical training department. 


The NSalzburgers had more than) 


ters. The interlocked church and state | 


! 


. ; 
summarily | 
the of- | 


' directed 
| God-fearing 


their full share of religious persecu- 
tion. We first find this remarkable 
people centuries before the Reforma- 
tion openly opposing the practices of 
the state church, thinking for them- 
selves and daring to assert that they 
had a right to worship their God with- 
out let or hindrance from any source. 


This was, in the eyes of the church 
and state, not only rank heresy but 


treason which should be punished in 
the most condign manner, Persecu- 
tions of the bloodiest: kind became the 
order of the day, to escape which the 
Salzburgers were forced to flee to the 
mountain fastnesses of the Alps and 
the Tyrol, where for a time they were 
secure and contented. There they 
worshiped their God in peace, 


threatened and eventually overthrown. | quietude, simplicity and truth. They 
Such thinking and acting were in the | prospered morally and religiously and, 


catching the spirit of the Reforma- 
tion, which was being taught by Lu- 
ther and other great leaders, their 
influence so spread that the atten- 
tion of the Roman church again was 
these quiet, peaceable, 
aud God-loving people 
who were worshiping Him with the 
Great Spirit overshadowing them. The 


to 


| decree again went out that their in- 


_tions of church and state. 


fluence must be destroyed lest it up- 
root and overthrow the very founda- 
Persecu- 


| tions, the like of which have neyer 
| been known, again were visited upon 


| these innocent people. 
| laymen 
| murdered, 


Leaders and 
were scourged, whipped and 
while brutalities of the 
most revolting character were prac- 
ticed "pon men, women and children 
alike. 

Small Band Escapes. 

A remnant of these remarkable 
people escaped extermination 
went into the further fastnesses of 
the mountains, where for a while 
frue to their convictions, they contin- 
ued to worship their God according 
io the dictates of their own con- 
science. They were again discovered 
by the emissaries of the church and 
igain universal persecutions followed. 


IJlusbands were separated from wives, 


children 
| countries 


carried 


away into foreign 
on the ' 


pretense of being 


‘educated. The Salzburgers were again 


the dead of winter. 


stripped of all their earthly posses- 
sions anu driven from their homes in 
Their privations 


_and sufferings knew no bounds, As 
their doctrines spread and their num- 


bers increased, the persecutions 
which followed were the most cruel, 


| the. most iniquitous which religious 
prejudice and religious hate could en- 
gender, and the cunning and brutality 


of man 


could devise. Imprisonment 


in the vilest of dungeons, whipping, 


_dured. 


murder, separation of families, con- 
fiscation of property and banishment 
were some of the milder forms of 
persecution which these people en- 

The however, 


reformation, was 


spreading and the teachings of Luther 
| and others were prevailing. The true 
spirit of Christ and His teachings ‘n 
all their simplicity were reaching the 
hearts and minds of His people. 


| fostering 
sought to provide a home for some | 


Sought Religious Refuge. 

The fate of this greatly persecuted 
people began to attract general atten- 
tion about the time Georgia was be- 
ing colonized and those who were 
that movement were  be- 


of the sorely oppressed Salzburgers. 


_ Arrangements having been perfected, 
the trustees of the Georgia colony ex- 


| tended an invitation requesting that 


“) families be permitted te remove 
to Georgia. Those who were invited 
must have halted between two con- 
flicting desires. They wanted to es- 
cape the persecutions which had been 
their lot for 200 years. They earnesi- 


_ly desired the right to worship God 


'gers were landsmen. 
| seen 
| affected. 


according to the dictates of their ewn 
consciences, but their going meant the 
severance of family ties, the leaving 
of their neighbors and_ childhood 
friends with whom they had suffered 
and to whom they were bound by the 
tenderest ties known to man, They 
were leaving a country they knew. 
They were going into one about which 
they knew nothing. Their desire for 
freedom of thought, the right to their 
religious belief prevailed and 42 fam- 
ilies, including 78 persons, set out on 
foot on their long overland journey 
from Salzb...g to the sea, 

Their journey was long and tedious. 
After months they reached England 
on December 21, 1733. The Salzbur- 
They had never 
They were deeply 
were honest, God- 


the ocean. 
They 


f | loving, God-fearing folk and were not 


Fifty-Fourth Successful | Year 


The Registrars’ records of Washington Seminary are a so.ial regis- 
ter of Atlanta. For more than a half century the name of this in- 
stitution has synonymized the highest ideals and most advanced meth- 
ods in the teaching and training, mentally and spiritually, of young 
girls. Small classes, highly individuelized instruction, and ideal con- 
ditions for health, and for refined home atmosphere and influence. 
have idealized and endeared Washington Seminary in the minds and 
herts of discriminating parents both here and abroad. 


L. D. AND E. B. SCOTT, Principals 
1640 Peachtree Street Phone HE. 0207 Atlanta Ga, 


mM the old 


| afraid. 


It was not stoicism, but sim- 


| ple abiding faith which held them to 
| their purpose. 


Land in Georgia. 


and | 


sublime faith in God, fitted them for 
the unknown tasks that awaited them. 
Their first home was at Old Ebe- 


nezer, about four miles from Spring- | 
field, where they remained for two) 
a wilderness, | 
the like of which they could not vis- | 


years. They were in 
ualize. No houses, no roads, no cul- 
tivated lands. surrounded by a strange 
people who spoke an unknown tongue. 

The religious, mental and moral 
side of life predominated with these 
devout people. 
them two preachers, a teacher, but 
no doctor. The fact that death stalked 
abroad in the infant colony only inten- 
sified the yearnings of their hearts 
for the religion which could cheer and 
support them under the adverse con- 
ditions surrounding them. They la- 
bored willingly and patiently while 
sickness, hunger, suffering and death 
were on every hand. 

New Groups Arrive. 

In 1735 a new colony of 57 persons 
arrived and on account of lack of food 
and Jodging these new emigrants only 
added to the difficulties 
them. Surrounded by a forest which, 
under modern conditions, could sup- 
ply the finest building material 
known, they were without knowledge 
or means of converting it to their 
needs. Located upon a soil capable 
of producing every thing needful for 
the sustenance of man, their igno- 
rance of conditions and their limita- 
tions in equipment prevented them 


from procuring only the bare neces- | 


sities of life. 


grants, fleeing from the religious per- 
secutions still prevailing in Europe. 


They brought with) 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 


Barrington Hall 


(Editor’s Note: The following item | 


was dictated by Mrs. W. E. Baker, | 
direct living descendan: of Barring- | 
ton Hall, one of the cldest estates | 
in Georgia.) | 

In 1835 my great grandfather, Bar- | 
rington King and his father, Roswell | 


King, came from the Georgia coast! 


and Liberty county in search of) 
health to the up county, which is 
Cobb county. They came just after) 
the Indians left. They were s0| 
pleased that they decided to move) 
there. so in 1837, just after grand- 
mother was born, they moved up.'! 
They began to build the first factory 
at that time. 

Great-grandfather, to induce friends 
to settle here, offered them building 
lots.for their negroes. The friends 


afflicting | Were Major Bullock, Mr. John Dun-| 


woody and Mr. Smitb. 


They being Godly men, the first’ 


thing they did was to build a church. 


and call a pastor, the Rev. Nathaniel 


and again. staked their all upon the, 
altar of liberty. 
They could foresee 


not, however. 


the troubles and difficulties that were | 
& unit. | 


They were not 
some smal dissension 


to follow. 
There was 


among them, especially from one of | 


: _ | their pastors who stirred up consid- 
In 1736 another band of SO emi-| 


joined the colony at Ebenezer. Coming | 
with them to Savannah were two re-| 


markable men, John and Charles Wes- 


ley, both educated for the Episcopal | 


ministry. These simple-minded de 
vout Salzburgers, with their implicit 


de- | 
consecrated 


faith in a divine being. in whom they | 
trusted implicitly, and to whom they | 


looked for guidance and 
made snch a wonderful impression on 


‘John Wesley that his whole course of 


religious thought was changed, and he 


protection, | 


became the founder of a great church. | 


whose influence now spreads to 
remotest corners of the world. 
they done nothing more, this 
alone would have justified their claim 
to greatness. 


Old Ebenezer Abandoned. 


Had 


the | 


fact | 


In 1736 the settlement at Old Ebe- | 
nezer was abandoned, and a new town | 


laid off, at New Ebenezer, on a larg: 
er scale. Here homes were built, an 
orphanage, the first in America,, was 
established, after which was modeled 
the one at Bethesda. The one at 
Bethesda got the publicity, but 
one at Ebenezer should have the glory 
as being the first orphanage estub- 
lished in America. 

The Salzburgers were a_ humani- 
tarian people. Their first thought was 
to protect the unprotected, to relieve 
the suffering, to assist the helpless 
and to make the world better. They 
believed in education and out of their 
poverty they contributed to the full 
extent of their ability for the main- 
tenance of schools, the relief of the 
widows and orphans, and the support 
of the aged and helpless. here were 


no civil magistrates, no legislature to | 


erable following, bringing in its wake | 
They | 


internal discord and _ strife. 
were to see the British quartered in 
their midst, their citizens driven from 
their homes, and their homes robbed 
and pillaged. ‘They were to see their 
church in which we are now assem- 
bled, erected as a labor of love, and 
to 


with 
upon 


British horses. And_ yet 


these outrages perpetrated ai 


innocent people a large majority of | 


the Salzburgers remained true to the 
cause of liberty and freedom an‘ 
their contributions were large. 

After his term as governor, Treut- 
len was followed 
by Tories whom he had offended by 
his vigorous support of the cause of 
liberty and they murdered him in the 
most brutal manner, tying him to a 


tree and hacking him to pieces with | 


their swords in the presence of his 
family. His burial place is unknown 
and no tablet marks the grave where- 


in he now sleeps. 


' 
| 


} 
' 
| 
i 
| 
' 
| 
} 
| 


pass laws, telling them what to do) 


and what not to do, and there were 
no courts, no sheriffs. 


derstood. The Ten Commandments and 


the Golden Rule embraced all the law 


they had, and as for that, all the law 
anyone needs. Everything centered 
around the church. They looked to the 
preacher for guidance in both civil 


and religious matters, and how well , 
he succeeded is shown by the splen- | 


did results obtained. The training they 


had in these early days left its im-| 
press, and today there is no people | 
more law-abiding than the descend- | 


ants of these same Salzburgers. 


In 1840 it was attested by one who | 


knew them that “they have no drunk- 


en, idle or profligate people among | 


them, but are industrious and many 


They reached the shores of Geor- | 


March 11, 1734, and 


gia on 


_at Savannah the following day. Their 
' persecutions were at and end but their 


troubles were not over. They were 
in a new and strange country, among 


_a people who spoke a strange lan- 


guage. They were strong-hearted and 
determined: they were free from the 


| religious persecutions of the old world 


but they knew nothing about the new 


5 world. 
The hardships, the persecutions of | years enjoyed 


world, together with 


landed | 


| 
| 


' 


have grown wealthy. Their industry 


has been blessed with remarkable and | 
Their Christian | 
spirit, their simple piety, their regard 

for the rights of others, met the ap- | 
proval of their neighbors, and the ap.- | 


uncommon success,” 


probation of the colonial government. 
Begin Building Churches. 

Soon after becoming. settled 

Ebenezer. they _—i built 

church. 

of . Evangelical Christianity, 

built other churches in the surround- 


ing communities for the spread of the 


gospel. 
But they did not neglect the civil 
affairs. 


stalled machines for reeling 
advantage. 
When the British parliament pass- 


ed the stamp act and the rumblings 


of war began to be heard in the land, | 
to re- | 
They sent five delegates to. 
the first provincial congress, among | 
Adam _ Treutlen, | 
who was to become the first constitu- | 


the Salzburgers did not fail 


spond. 
them being John 


tional governor of Georgia. 


Having for the first time in 200 | 
the fruits of liberty, | 
their; they were determined to be freemen | 


ee 


~ 


Formal Court, Showing Lily Pool, Sun Dial and Residence Hall. 


SHORTER COLLEGE 


2. DUCATING 


as individuals. 


For in attending Shorter College a girl engages in 
more than merely formal educational work. 
cause this is a college exclusively for girls, the young 
woman is a leader in campus activities, and she thus 
gains an added training that helps fit her for life 


after she leaves college. 


Shorter College offers splendid opportunities to 
women seeking a college education. 
every academic recognition that any accrediting 
can bestow, a location unsurpassed for 
beauty and health in the South, modern fireproof 
huildings, superb equipment, and excellent recrea- 
tional advantages, the college commends itself to 
young women who desire the best in education 
under the best environment. 


agency 


Shorter College offers special advantages in Music, 
English Speech, Art, and Physical Education. 


EDUCATING WOMEN FOR WomeN's Work 


women for women’s work and 

educating them as women—these are the 
aims of SHORTER COLLEGE. 
To train them for leadership and 
to develop initiative within them. 


ROME, GEORGIA. 


To educate girls 


Be- 


Possessing 


at | 
__ Jerusalem | 
Being inbred with the spirit | 
they | 


Under the guidance and di- | 
rection of their pastor, the Rev. Mr. | 
Bolzius, they planted mu’ :rry trees. | 
for the raising of silk worms, carried | 
on their farming operations, built rice | 
mills, saw milis, grist mills, and n- | 
silk, | 
which they exported and sold to great | 


After the Revolutionary War the 
Salzburgers again took up the task 
of gathering together the scattered 


the | threads and rebuilding what had been 


destroyed. Undaunted and unafraid 
thev bent themselves to their renewed 
tasks and again they succeeded. 

Of Lutheran Stock. 

The Salzburgers were largely Luth- 
eran. Their history is intertwined 
with the history of the Lutheran 
church. And while all Luthera =: 
not Salzburgers they came from 2 
common stock. The kinsmen of the 
same people who founded Ebenezer 
were settlers in New England before 
the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 
mouth Rock. When William Penn 
came to Pennsylvania he Sound these 
same people there to welcome him. 


no taxes, or tax collectors, no judges 'They were the forerunners of many 


Their rules of | 
conduct were simple and easily un-| 


St) 


of the reforms which have done 
much to uplift our state and nation. 
They took a decided stand agains! 


the rum traffic. against slavery, estab- | 


lished the first orphanage in Americ: 
and furnished the first governor vi 
Georgia. 

They were a tolerant people an.| 
all Protestants were welcome to their 


| and he lived with her. 
families were called the colony. 


| church. 


| churches and 


the worship of God, | 
desecrated, and used as a- stable ior | 
all | 


abiding, 
to South Carolina | 


and 
can never be separated from the bless- | 


are | 


Ply- | 


who had married my great 
grandfather's sister. My great-great- 
grandfather built a house for “* his 
young widowed daughter's nursehand 
These six 


Pratt. 


A little later Mr. John Lewis, of 
Savannah, and Mrs. Rees, of the low 
county, moved up, My 
grandfather and family moved to Ros- 
well from Stanton, Va., where he was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
In 1883, then my _ grand- 
W. E. Baker, fell heir 
My 


mother, Mrs, 
to the home (Barrington Hall). 
grandfather died in 1905 
erandnother, now in 1918, is 81 years 


old and is the only remaining mem- | 
ber of the original colony. She had 
nine brothers, eight of whom fought | 


in the Civil War—-two were killed. 
Written Sunday. August 4, 1918. 


|My grandmother, Mrs. W. E. Baker, 
died December 25, 1925—86 years, 10) 
The colony in all numbered | 


months. 
t3 families. 


churches. Bishop Asbury was a fre- 
quent visitor to Ebenezer and preach- 
ed in Lutheran pulpite. 
of their broad-minded | 


The result 
tolerance was that many joined other 


Salzburger origin. 


Georgia has had a glorious history, | 
‘one of which we are justly proud. | 
colonists | 


Krom a mere handful of 
along the seaboard it has grown, ex- 


tended and expanded until its people | 
‘are scattered over 58,000 square miles | 
We have our cities, our, 
schools. our farms and our factories, 
while the influence of our state has.) 
corners of | 


of territory. 


spread to the uttermost 
the world. 

The Saizburgers have 
largely to the history of Georgia. They 
have won and sustained for them- 
selves a reputation of being a law- 
industrieus, honest, frugal 
people, 

Georgia had her beginnings deeply 
rooted 
whatever mxny come, her future 
ings which come in service to God. 

Columbus made his first voyage of 


discoverv that the light and truth of | 
the gospe] might be carried to a new | 
The colony of | 
'Massachusetts had ifs origin in re- 
‘ligious persecution, 
lof New 
the 


haven and nev earth. 


as also «did that 
Amsterdam. Pennsylvania. 
Carolinas and Georgia were es- 
tablished for “the freedom of worship, 
and the spread of the gospel.” None, 
however, endured such privations and 
sufferings ax did the Salzburgers. 
Their example is inspiring beyond all 
others. The one thing that was up- 


/permost in their minds was that they 


might find a place for themselves and 
their posteritv for the worship of God 
in service and in truth, according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. 
They could not forget the persecution, 
the torture. the wickedness, the mur- 
der. that had been committed upon 
them in the name of religion. The 
religious religious intoler- 
anee from they had escaped 


hate and 
which 


went with them through their lives | 
‘and while these brave souls were clear- 


ing their forests they sang songs of 
praise for their escape. They 
faith and courage. were trustworthy 
and dependable. steadfast and_re- 
liable. ‘These are the qualities that 
made them great and these are. the 
qualities which must be emulated if 
prosperity ever again comes to the 
state, the nation and the world. 


great-great- | 


and my | 


some of our greatest | 
teachers and preachers have been of | 


contributed | 


in the experience of religion, | 


had | 


| 


| 


ee 
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HARVEY W. COX, Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 
divisions: 

1. THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCI- 
1836. The College is organized into a 
Junior College division and a Senior Col- 
only on the Atlanta campus. The three 
Junior College divisions, each offering a 
work, are: 

(a) THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AT AT- 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AT VAL- 
DOSTA, organized in 1928, 

(Cc) 

FORD, organized in 1929. 

The Senior College offers bachelor’s de- 

gineering, Journalism, Pre-Medical Sci- 

ence, Pre-Legal Studies, and Religion and 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINIS- 

TRATION, organized in 1919. 

1919. 

THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY (The 

In 1914. 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE (The At- 

THE SCHOOL OF LAW (The Lamar 

School of Law), organized in 1916. 

1919. 

THE EXTENSION DIVISION, organized 

downtown Atlanta and in near-by cities. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL, founded in 

brary of Atlanta, and affiliated with Em- 

ory in 1925. 

(Wesley Memorial Hospital), founded in 

1905 and affiliated with Emory in 1924, 

and a School of Dietetics. 

THE EMORY UNIVERSITY ACADEMY, 

ford, Ga., forty miles east of Atlanta, and 

offering secondary instruction for college 

For Additional Information, Address 

THE REGISTRAR 


Atlanta’ -:- “3 -t Georgia 
The University includes the following 
ENCES (Emory College), founded in 
lege division. Senior College work is given 
full program of freshman and sophomore 

LANTA, on the main campus, 

(b) 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AT Ox: 
grees in the Liberal Arts, Education, En- 
Social Service. 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, organized in 
Candler School of Theology), organized 
lanta Medical College), founded in 1854. 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL, organized ip 
in 1922, offering extension classes in 
1905 as the Library School, Carnegie Li- 

) 5 

THE EMORY UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
operating a Training School for Nurses 
located on the old Emory campus at Ox- 
entrance requirements. 

Emory University, Georgia 
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BRENAU COLLEGE 


In the Foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
NEAR ATLANTA 


ness courses, 


ward degree. 


Brenau 


ery, 10 miles of horseback trails. 
pus; also a recreation camp in heart of mountains on Lake Burton. 
tional sororities and numerous social clubs and honor societies. 


pervised and encouraged. 


INSTRUCTION 


Standard A. B. course. 
in music, oratory, dramatics, drawing, paint- 
ing, physical education, secretarial and busi- 


Special advantages 


domestic science and art— 


either as special courses or with credit to- 


Teacher’s certificate granted 


by Board of Education of State of Georgia. 
Two-year Junior College diploma and sec- 
retarial certificate. 


RENAU is noted for the splendid equipment of its various de- 

partments, the pleasant home life afforded its students, the se- 

lect character of its patronage, the thoroughness of its instruction 
and the healthfulness of its location. 


Thirty-five buildings, campus 350 acres, with two lakes, beautiful mountain scen- 
Camp Takeda, summer camp for girls on cam- 


Ten nas 
Social. life sus 


RATES 


Minimum cost of A. B. course, including 
room, board and tuition, $547, which may 
be reduced by student service scholarship. 
A flat rate of $700 covering all expenses, 
including literary and special courses. In 
such cases the college reserves the right to 
assign courses in accordance with the needs 
of the student and the schedules of the 
special teachers. 


For Catalog and Full Information, Address 


PRESIDENT H. J. PEARCE, 


College 


Gainesville, Ga. 
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THE PRINT 


Time was, no doubt, long before General Oglethorpe 
was born or there was a Georgia, when most messages 
were carried about by word of mouth. But even cen- 
turies before the Chinese invented movable type and 
printing came into being, words of importance were 
recorded. 


Moses came down from Mount Sinai bearing the Ten 
Commandments inscribed upon a tablet of stone. The 
Pharaohs of ancient Egypt caused their decrees to be 
drawn upon parchment and displayed to the multitudes. 


And so, on down the ages the importance of the 
printed word has always been recognized and history 
shows us that the real progress of the world began when 
it became universally practical to employ the use of the 
printed word in our everyday life. 


Today—printing is the great driving force behind 
the wheels of industry. Close the print shops, melt up 
the type, destroy the presses, prohibit the practice of 
printing—and stagnation would result. 


In modern days the vibration of the human voice has 
been caught up, amplified and carried to the four cor- 
ners of the earth. The radio is indeed a marvelous in- 
vention. It has brought us much in usefulness and pleas- 
ure and it is destined to reach greater and greater heights 
in service to mankind—but— 


The printed word remains—and will always remain 
—the greatest force in business and in social life of Geor- 
gia, of America and of the world. Without it we would 
be helpless. With it, properly used, we can accomplish 
the seemingly impossible. Throughout all our waking 
hours the influence of the printed word is felt. In the 
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office, the store, the factory; in our homes, our churches, 
on the highways and on the seas, wherever we are, wher- 
ever we go, our daily lives are ordered by the suggestion 
of the printed word. 


How careful, then, should we be in the preparation 
and presentment of our printed words. They are there 
in cold type for the world to see——for the world to judge. 
No matter in what form our printed words may appear 
—no matter what their object, they will accomplish 
their purpose only to the extent that that purpose is 
fabricated into the completed job. 


How important, therefore, is the selection of the 
printer into whose hands we place the destiny of our 
printed word. 


Printing is more than type—more than ink, presses — 
and paper. Printing is an art, if you please. Certainly a 
profession. Anyone can purchase the tools, anyone with 
average intelligence can learn the rudiments of the 


trade, but— 


In every community there is at least one printer 
whose interest in his clients, whose skill and devotion to 
his profession, whose entire organization is so con- 
stantly imbued with the spirit of the utmost in service 
that the greatest possible favorable influence is exerted 
through every piece of printed matter leaving his shop. 


In Atlanta, The Thomas F. Rybert Printing Company 
is recognized as that kind of printer. The products of 
this plant and the universal satisfaction of their many 
clients is proof that good printing is not made of 
machines—it is, indeed, made of men. 


THOS. F. RYBERT PRINTING CO. 


311-313 Edgewood Avenue, N. E. 
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Oglethorpe Strong 
Defender of John 


And Charles Wesley 


By DR. THOMAS M. ELLIOTT. 

Two hundred years ago there were 
no Methodists in Georgia. Today 
there are more than 400.000 Meth- 
Odists, with a constituency of nearly 
@ million and a half, with church 
houses numbering 4,100. 

John Wesley, leaving Georgia in 
1737, thought his efforts practically 
a failure. 


Very largely the work of Method- | 
the | 


ism in Georgia is fostered by 
North Georgia and South Georgia an- 
nual conferencer of the Methovist 
ere Church, South. On April 
29, 1785, the Georgia territory was 
establishe! as a cirenit attached to 
the South Carolina conference. and 
Beverly Allen was appointed as 
preacher in charge. VProgress was 
rapid, so the Georgia territory was 
set up as a conference in 1830, to 
which was attached Florida. The 
first session of the Georgia annual 
conference was held at Macon in Jan- 
uary, 1831. 
Division of Conferenee. 

The entire state of Georgia was em- 
hraced’in the Georgia conference un- 
til November 28, 1866, at which time 


Dr. Thomas M. Elliott Traces Flistory of Methodism 


in 


Georgia 


a division was made. which continues | 


until now. Florida had been set off 
AS a separate conference in 1844. The 
report for the vear 1866 shows Geor- 
gia Methodism to consist of 51.219 
white members, 527 local preachers, 
464 Sunday schools and 20,708 schol- 
ars. 

A brief summary of the North and 
South Georgia Methodist conferences, 
as of today, indicates the following 
figures : 

Fiffective pastors, pastoral 
charges, S02: parsonages for pastors, 
presiding elders and = superannuates, 
S39; value, $1,743.420; paid last year 


522 ; 


ist brothers. General Oglethorpe, 
hearing of it, exclaimed, “Here, you 
damned pirates. These 


mine, and I am one of them. 


ing ridicule at them.” 
often related the story. 

For a quarter of a century after 
the Georgia territory had heen 
ganized into a cirenit attached to the 


South Carolina conference, with Bev-. 


erly Allen as the first pastor, Meth- 
odism did not have easy progress, as 


there was manifested vigorous oppo- | 
sition to the zealous activity, vigor- | 
ous insistence on righteous living and | 
message of universal redemption made | 
Methodists were declared to | 
be demons, atheists, infidels and a | 


possible. 


curse sent from hell. 
5,000 Methodists in 1806. 


opposition served as a stimulus, and 
Methodism flourished, so that, 


are 130 


Georgia, and 


with 5.000 members, 


Methodist ministers preaching to 130,- | 


O00) people. Many of the first things 


of American Methodism had their ori- | 
i gin 


Georria. John Wesley per- 
sonally organized at Savannah the 
first Sunday school in-the world, 
nearly 5O years before the beginning 


in 


of that type of work in England. The | 
schools | 


was organized at Oxford in 1890; the | 


first cradle roll for Sunday 


first mission center for mill districts 


was established in Atlanta; the first | 
settlement fur negroes was established | 
at Augusta: the first businesswomen’s | 
council was organized in Atlanta in| carried on their work. The population 
—~-1920; 
ciety was organized in Atlanta during) 

the land of few roads and no railroads | 
Yet many of the! 
as | 


the Woman's Missionary So- 


conference of 1878, and 
the first woman ever 
preacher is a Georgia woman—Miss 
Kate Cooper. of Douglasville, now in 


the general 


‘Korea, 


for support of pastors, presiding eld-| 


ers, bishops and superannuates, &764,- 
532: grand total of all moneys raised 
last year for all purposes, $1,042,871; 
houses of worship, 1.501; value, $16,- 
253,583; hospitals, 2; value, £1,900.- 
(KO; endowment, S70.000; 
League members, 353,168; Sunday 
sehool scholars, 182.000; 0 members 
Womans Missionary Society, 3O.S6S: 
additions to churches on profession of 
faith last year, 6.600; two orphans’ 
homes, valued at S400.000: education- 
al institutions, 8; students, 3.205; 
value, $11,161,591 ; 
£5,906 637. 
Defended by Oglethorpe. 

Oglethorpe not only wished John 
and Charles Wesley to be the religious 
leaders of his young colony, but he he- 
came one of them and was their 
strong defender, as an amusing inci- 
dent reveals, 
asthe Wesley brothers were sailing for 
(jJeorgia, there were worldly minded 
passengers on board the ship 
were inclined to ridicule the Method- 


a no ee ee - 


| congregation in the city. 


Epworth | 


endowment, . 


The story is told thar, | 


| 


who | 


- ommme e 


Atlanta Methodism has more than 
kept apace with the denomination’s 
advances throuchout the state. Less 
than 100 years old, Methodism in the 


Methodists | 
are gentlemen and scholars, friends cf | 
I'll put | 
in irens the next man I hear of pok- | 
John Wesley | 

| pose, 


or- | 


the site of the present Wesley Memo- 
rial church building. A congregation 
was organized and, in 1847, the first 
quarterly conference ever held in this 
section determined that a church 
building should be erected. John 
Mitchell gave the land for that pur- 
which 
bounded by Peachtree, Pryor 
Houston streets, just north of 
Candler building. 


Larger quarters were needed before 
the year was gone, Decision was made 
to dispose of the first site and pur- 
chase ground where the Candler build- 
ing now stands, and extending down 
Peachtree to a point opposite the 
junction of Luckie street. The sum 
of $700 was raised to cothplete the 
deal. Later less than one-half the 


new lot was sold for $100,000. 


However, as is usually the case, the. 


by | 
1806, Bishop Asbury reported ‘there | 
Methodist congregations 10 | 


ordained a 


large 


Bishop Andrews’ dedicated’ the 
church known as Wesley Chapel, op- 
posite the Piedmont hotel. Soon that 
church was made a station, and a 
new church building was authorized 
and named the First Methodist 
church. The pine log meeting house 


of 1847 indicates the humble begin- | 


was the triangular lot | 
and | 
the | 


place. When he arrived he found a 
great throng awaiting him. Dis- 
mounting from his horse, he ane 
nounced his subject, “Falling From | 
Grace.” At once he left the little 
open-air pulpit that had been built 
for the occasion and elimbed a near- 
by tree. Well up the trunk, he 
stopped and waited until there was 
absolute silence. Then he shouted, 


' “Now, Dow, hold on!” Slipping down | 
| a few feet, he cried out again, “Hold | 


nings of Atlanta Methodism, while the | 


Methodist church. with its 140-foot 
spire and the very last word in 
church architecture and arrangements, 
indicates the progress made by At- 
lanta Methodism during the 90 years. 
Pioneer Circuit Riders. 

Much of the eredit for Georgia 

Methodism’s growth and 


magnificent $300,000 Glenn Memorial | the founding of Emory -College. 


strength | 


rightly belongs to the pioneer circuit | 


riders. 


In these days of comfort it | 


is difficult even to imagine the hard- | 


ships faced by circuit riders as they 


was sparse, the settlements far apart, 


and the only means of travel through 


was on horseback. 
circuit riders covered’ districts 
as some states, endured long 
separations from their families, faced 
hunger, cold and heat, suffered per- 


secution from evil men, and preached | 


conditions that would he 
intolerable today. and 


under 
sidered 


salary averaging abont S18 per’ year. 


immediate Atlanta section feels that | 


it has such resources and standing as 

te warrant the conclusion that 

divine favor has not been withheld. 
In 1844 there was not a Methodist 


are 47 congregations, with a member- 
ship of 30.714 Last year they raised 


the | circuits 


bishop 


Today there. 


for ministerial support $94,089, and | 


a grand tota! for all purposes from. 


$426,322. Epworth 
members number 3,555, 
scholars number 22,209, 
Missionary Society 
Additions last year 


all of 
league 
day school 
and Woman's 
members 6,501. 


sources 


Sun- | 


on profession of faith numbered 607. | 


Methodist church property in the At- 
lanta section is valued at $2,682,485, 
which exclusive of hospitals, or- 
phanages, colleges, mill 


ete 


18 


The Auburn Avenue Revival. 
Prior to 1845 Methodists in 
village of Marthasville were wont to 
hold meetings in warehouses, barns 
and private homes. During that year 


a great revival meeting was held in | 


a warehouse on Auburn avenue, near 


'to utter a word, 


settlements, | 
| complished 


COD- | 
at a 


A glimpse of what they had to. meet | 


in the request 
sometimes sent 
at the annual 
“Please send us a good swimmer.” 
Lorenzo Dow was a 
remembered for his many eecentrici- 
ties. One day he was traveling along 
a strange road and eame to a spot 
where a dance was in progress. He 
considered dancing of the devil, and 
desired to break up the dance and 
preach the gospel to the dancers. He 
got off his horse, elimbed a 
tree until it bent over with 
weight. There he hung until 
one discovered him. As _ he 
the matter 


is found 


up to the 


his 


eircuit rider 


which the | 


conference: | 


te ee ttn 


small | 


some | 
refused | 
was re- 


ported to the dancers, who abandoned | 


Having ac- 
then snd- 


the dance to investigate. 
his plan, Dow 


'denly dropped from the tree and _ be- | 


the ' 


preach the gospel in 
power, and before long had 
mourners convicted and crying 
pardon for their sins. 

On another occasion Dow 
nounced he would preach at a certain 
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Continental Marble Company and various other mar- 
ble plants. 
including R. T. 
This 


Jones, organized 
is a great 


7ens, 
Cotton Mills. 
roducts of high value. 
established Canton 


finishes cotton p 


rank was 


pe and 
in 


+ , > 
‘ 
‘ > 


have been: W. S 


identified with it 
..T. Jones, Sam Tate, 
Ben F. Perry, P. P. Dupree, John B. 
MeCanless and W. S. Elliott. 
is a remarkable financial institution 
size of Canton. The Etowah Bank, a later 
tion. also serves its community well. R. 

president and N. A. Thomason is cashier. 
The city of Canton 
$000 people [here are 
sewerage systems, paved streets, an excellent 
department, an efficient high school and grade 
and three splendid church Puildings: Pres- 
bvterian, Baptist and Methodist. The business 
filled with modern buildings: the two banks have 
ed resources of $1,500,000. Among 
enterprises are: the Jones Mercantile Co., capitai 
red at more than $1,000,000, and under the skilled 
lirection of P. W. Jones: 
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In 1889 a number of enterprising citi- | 
the Canton , 
manufacturing unit } 
today which gives employment to hunareds of peo-, | 


in? 
Since its beginning some of those who have § 
. Witham, ? | 
B. F. Crisler, William Galt, > 
Richards, E. A. ¢ 
The Bank of Canton 


institu- ¢ 
O. Fincher 


has a population of ) 
waterworks and ¢ 
fire ? 


iS 2 


the ? | 


the Canton Wholesale Co.; , 


Etowah Garment Co.; Cherokee Farm Products Co.; § 


~herokee Planing and Lumber Co.: the 
Canton: Georgia Marble and Finishing Works; Con- 
tinental Marble Co: B. F. Crisler & Co.: Canton 
Drug Co.: Cokers Hospital, and many others. 
Cherokee Cou has a beautiful courthouse of 
marble, an architectural gem. The 
of the county, under Professor R. C. Sharp and an 
active county board of education. are 
educational needs remarkably well. A new paved 
highway goes through the county, furnashing trans- 
portation of the highest type. — 
(Mher towns Cherokee 


nty 


white 


Count y" 


mt 


Hotel ¢ 


schoois < 


meeting the | 


are Wood-. 


stock, a beautiful, home-like place; Ball Ground, the § 
birthplace of baseball in America and important in ‘ 


the marble industry; Waleska, seat 
~_ * * 
College; Lathemtown, center of 


. — a - eae 
section, and Holly Springs, a 


marbie point. 


great lumber 


of Reinhardt . 
a fine agricultural } 
and ; 


These particulars have been set forth in an offi- ‘ 


cial History of Cherokee County, recently published 
by County Historian L. G. Marlin, of Holly Springs. 
The efficient Chamber of Commerce of Canton 
active im Promoting all phases of this county's live, 
flourishing resources. The county is in first-clas 
financial arfd defies the depression. | 
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on, Dow, or you will backslide.” | 
Again he loosed his hold, and as he 
slid to the ground cried at the top 
of his voice, “Dow, if you don’t hold 
on, you'll fall from grace.” . Without 
uttering another word he mounted his 
horse and rode away. 

Georgia Methodism has made large | 
contributions to the ongoing of south- | 
ern Methodism in every way. No, 
state outranks Georgia in her contri- | 
butions toward Christian education, | 
both in institutions and leaders. In| 
1833 an académy was established at. 
LaGrange, and was continued as a 
seminary for young women until 1847, 
when it was chartered as a college. | 
In 1836 a charter was granted for 
In 
December of that same year a bill 


| Was passed granting a charter to the | 


Georgia Female College at Macon, 


which institution later became the 
Wesleyan College of today. 
time Georgia Methodists maintain 
ight institutions, with a total en- 


ei 
rollment of 3,205 students, a property 


' valuation. of $11,161,591, and endow- | 


ments of $5,996,637. 

Illustrious names of those who have 
passed on who were connected with 
Methodism’s educational program are 
I.‘A. Few, G. F. Pierce, A. B. Long- 
street, A. G. Haygood, J. E. Dickey, 
I. S. Hopkins, J, D. Hammond, Du- 
pont Guerry. J. M. Bonnell, O. L. 
Smith, W. C. Bass, J. A. Sharp and 
scores of others. 

Early Missionary Work. 

Missionary effort has ever been a 
characteristic of Methodism. John 
Wesley declared the world to be his 
parish and came to Georgia as a mis- 
sionary to the Indians. The earliest 
missionary work of Georgia Method- 
ists was among Indians and negroes, 


though in an important sense all the | 
work of the pioneers was missionary | 
and the territory they traversed was | 


All the preachers were 
missionaries, The people at the be- 
ginning’ were poor. The demands of 
the home field, the general poverty 
of the Methodists and the evangeliza- 
tion of the Indians forbade any extra 


missionary, 


At this | 


work. In 1835, when the confer- 
ence met in Savannah, the sum of 
$1,208 was reported for missions, In 
1856 the conference reported $21,000 


for missions, and $29,000 in 1860. 


In 1878 the woman’s board of mis-| 


sions was organized during the At-. 
lanta general conference, and a result- | 
ing stimulus was felt throughout the | 
denomination. From year to year dur- 
ing the past 60 years there has been 
a gradual growth in this work, until 
it is estimated that Georgia Meth- 


odists in the 60 years have contribut- 
ed for missionary work the sum of. 
$15,000,000. 

Georgia Methodism’s contribution 
of men and women for missionary | 
work is not surpassed by any other | 
commonwealth in America. Among 
the noted names of Georgia person- 
ages engaged in mission work may be | 
recalléd those of John B. Barton, | 
Young J. Allen, W. 3B. Bonnell, | 
George Loehr, W. H. Park, Fred ' 
Manget, FE. W. Anderson, Robert Mac- | 
Donnell and a host of others. And 
Georgia Methodist women have achiev- | 
ed high honor in contributing of their | 
number to mission work. Among them 
to go from Georgia may be named | 


| Green 


ler White, 


A State of Bishops. 
No state in southern Methodism 
has furnished more bishops for the 


when American Methodism was or- 
ganized, there have been 61 bishops. 
Of this number Georgia has furnished | 
eight, whose names and birthplaces) 
are as follows: James Osgood An- 
drew, of Wilkes county; George Fos- 
ter Pierce, of Green county; Joseph | 
Staunton Key, of LaGrange; Atticus 
Havgood, of Watkinsville; | 
Warren Aikin Candler, of Villa Rica: | 
William Newman Ainsworth, of Ca-| 
milla; James Edward Dicker, of Jef-| 
fersonville, and Arthur J. Moore, of | 
Argyle. | 

Georgia’s prohibition sentiment is 
credited largely to the influence of 
Methodist circuit riders and laymen | 


of like mind in the pioneer days. In|} 


1839 Joseph Flournoy, a layman, 
originated the first state 


against the saloon. In 1885 Henry | 


Miss Annie Peary and 100 | 


more. | 
‘fight that someone said: “If 


; 
' 


| Methodists’ 
Nat E. Harris, a shouting Methodist, 


crusade, Georgia Methodists as i+ - 


dent of the Georgia Prohibition As- 
sociation and he made such a valiant 
A. “di 
Hughes is not stopped there will soon 
not be a saloon in Georgia.” During 


‘the decades to follow the names of 
church than has Georgia. Since 1784, | 


Dupont Guerry and Walter B. Hill 
were to the front in the battle for 


| prohibition. The names of Sam Jones 


and Mary Harris Armor are known 
over the civilized world as temperance 
leaders. Both are among Georgia 
contributions. Governor 


was another contribution of note, 
Service of the Laymen. 


No sketch of Georgia Methodism 
would be complete without tribute te 
the vast service rendered by many 
noble Jaymen who hare been members 
of that denomination. Not only with 
their money, but also with their per- 
sonal efforts and lives, have they 
proven mighty factors in the progress 
made. Georgia secular history is 
graced by the names of such eminent 
e La- 
Col- 


mar, A. B. Longstreet, 


Grady and other Methodist laymen/|quitt, A. H. Colquitt, James Jackson, 


and preachers led a fight for local | 
option in Atlanta and won the vie-| 


Miss Ella Loveritt, Miss Kate Cooper, | tory. Rev. A. J. Hughes,;’a Methodist | 
Miss Laura Haygood, Miss Mary Cul-{ preacher, was named the second presi- 


Robert 


W. M. Slaton, W. A. Bass, 
A. s. 


Toombs, Benjamin H. Hill, 


Continued in Page 10, Column 7. 
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1875 A. G Rhodes & Son 1933 


STORY OF HIS RISE. 

The story of his rise from a 
humble beginning to one of the 
wealthiest and most influential men 
in the South is just such data as 
Horatio Alger would have delighted 
to have used for one of his nov- 
els for the inspiration of his host 
of boy readers. 

“Mr. A. G..” as he was affec- 
tionately known to his co-workers. 
was a unique character. 

Although economy was his 
watchword, not only in his per- 
sonal habits, but in the operation 
of his large business enterprises. 
he had the courage of a “plunger,” 
and in the twinkling of an eve 
would invest thousands in some 
business in which he had faith. 

AVOIDED PUBLICITY. 

Mr. Rhodes was of an extreme- 
Ivy modest and retiring nature, hat- 
ing all pretense or show. and al- 
wars avoiding publicity. If he were 
living he would, in all probability. 
not permit this to be written. 

But any man that can surmount 
the obstacles he did and leave the 
world a hetter place for his havimg 
lived deserves tribute from those 
who have profited by his existence. 

Mr.- Rhodes’ business achieve- 
ments were many. Although inter- 
ested in a large number of enter- 
prises, his first love was his prin- 
cipal one—the furniture business. 

He was the originator of the in- 
stallment plan of selling furniture, 
realizing as far back as 1875 the 
possibilities for a business that 
could seil the man moderate 
means on such easy terms that the 
latter could afford to furnish his 
heme comfortably. 

Mr. Rhedes came to Atlanta 
when a young man from Hender- 
eon. Ky.. and in 1875 established 
the first Rhodes store in a small 
building which he rented at 142 
Decatur street. 

$75 AND GOLD WATCH. 

His original capital was $75 in 
eash and a gold watch. 

He immediately began to put into 
practice his idea of an installment 
business, first selling such small 


of 


the first Rhodes Store in a small building on Decatur St. 


articles as clocks and pictures, man- 
ufacturing frames for the latter 
with his own hands. 


As his business increased he add- 
ed several lines of furniture. 


A few years after he began the 
operation of this store, Mr. Rhodes 
was able to buy the property on 
which his store was located and 
to erect his own building. 

Subsequently he acquired proper- 
ty on both sides and at the rear. 
and today his estate owns about 
half the property and buildings in 
the block on Decatur Street be- 
tween Courtland Street and Pied- 
mont avenue. 

Always having an undaunted 
faith in the future of Atlanta, and 
realizing the possibilities of invest- 
ment in real estate in this city, Mr. 
Rhodes bought many other pieces 
of property in Atlanta as the prof- 
its from his rapidly expanding fur- 
niture business came in. 

STORES SPRING UP. 

From the small store on Decatur 
Street other Rhodes stores began to 
spring up, not only in Atlanta, but 
in other cities and states, 

He was probably responsible for 
the establishment of more furni- 
ture stores than any other man 
in the country. 

At one time he was the head of 
three furniture chains, eperating 
48 stores throughout the South 
from Indiana to Texas. 

These were the Rhodes-Haverty 
Furniture Company, the Rhodes- 
Burford Furniture Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., and A. G. Rhodes 
& Son. Subsequently he sold out 
his interest in the first two named. 
At the time of his death Mr. 
Rhodes was the head of the Rhodes- 
Haverty Investment Company, own- 
ers of many valuable pieces of At- 
lanta property including the new 
2i-stery Rhodes-Haverty Building. 

INTERESTS WIDESPREAD. 

Mr. Rhodes was also senior part- 
ner of A. G. Rhodes & Son, opera- 
tors of 22 retail furniture stores 
throughout the southeast: president 
of the Moncrief Realty Company. 
of Jacksonville, Fla.; Lakewood 


Nurseries: Houston Land Com- 
pany, Pittman Construction Com- 
pany, Cherokee Slate Company. 
State Investment Company and the 
Carroll Investment Company, of 
Miami, Fla. 


At the time of his death Mr. 
Rhodes personally owned the prop- 
erty on which 101 Marietta office 
building is located; he formerly 
owned the property on which the 
Wrnne-Claughton Building is lo- 
cated; he erected the Rhodes Build- 
ing and Rhodes Building Annex at 
78 Marietta street, which is now 
the property of the Rhodes Estate. 

He also erected and owned the 
six-story building at 4 Mitchell 
Street, occupied by the Rhodes- 
Wood Furniture Company, and 
with Lee Hagan owned the build- 
ing on Walton street at Bartow, 
which runs through to Marietta 
and which houses the film ex- 
change. 

In addition to this he owned nu- 
merous other valuable pieces of 
business property in Atlanta, Mi- 
ami, Charleston, Pensacola, Augus- 
ta, Macon and Jacksonville, includ- 
ing a 12-story building in the latter 
ciry. 

ARDENT SPORTSMAN. 

Mr. Rhodes’ long and active busi- 
ness career was not all work. He 
was an ardent sportsman, owning 
some of the finest horses in the 
south in pre-automobile days. 

He was greatly. interested in 
baseball and for many years was a 
reguiar attendant at games play- 
ed by the Atlanta Crackers, always 
secupying a seat directly behind 
home plate. 

In later years he went to Florida 
almost every winter. He formerly 
kept a winter home and yacht at 
Clearwater, where he was known 
as an enthusiastic fisherman. In 
more recent years he usually spent 
his winters in Miami. 

Mr. Rhodes’ charities were many, 
and his genids as a builder was 
evident even in his philanthropy. 
The Peachtree Christian Church. 
located at the intersection of 
Peachtree and Spring streets, owes 


its existence largely to Mr. Rhodes. 
He was a member of this church 
and contributed upward of $175.- 
OOO toward its construction. 
AIDED INCURABLE HOME. 

The Home for Incurables and the 
Home for Old Ladies. both located 
in Atlanta, also owe their existence 
largely to the generosity of Mr. 
Rhodes. 


His interest in the home for Old \ 


Ladies came about through a solic- 
itation of $5,000 for this charitable 
organization by workers on this 
project. 

Mr. Rhodes was impressed by 
the worthiness of the charity, and 
after thoroughly investigating it be- 
eame enthusiastic over the plan. 

He finally told those interested 
in the project that if they would 
let him take charge of things that 
he would see the building through. 
They did and he did. 

Instead of giving $5,000 for a 
project that had been lagging for 
want of proper financing, Mr. 
Rhodes took charge, and in a few 
months completed the home, spend- 
ing $100.000 of his own money. 

Such was the characteristic vigor 
with which he went about every 
undertaking. 

For this work and gift of money 
he was awarded by the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce the Certifi- 
eate of Distinguished Achievement. 

Mr. Rhodes contributed probably 
as much as any individual Atlantan 
has ever prodnced to the develop- 
ment of this city and of other cities 
throughout the Southeast. At one 
time he was the largest individual 
taxpayer in Atlanta. : 

At the death of Mr. Rhodes his 
large fortune and interests passed 
to his only two children, Mrs. L. O. 
Bricker and J. D. Rhodes. 

J. D. RHODES CARRIES ON: 

After the death of A. G. Rhodes, 
the management of the business 
passed on to his son, J. D. Rhodes. 
Having received excellent business 
training under his father’s super- 
vision, he was ready to assume the 
presidency of this fast-growing con- 
cern. That he succeeded, is evi- 


dence 
and 
while he was president. 


(;, Rhodes, and nephew of the late 


A 2 
A. G. Rhodes & Son in June, 1932. 
He received his training under both 


The twenty-one Rhodes stores, lo- 
cated 
and South Carolina are: 


A. G. RHODES & SON, 
A. G. RHODES 
memtiatventialabaieatng FUR. CO., 
RHODES-HARKINS FURNITU 
RHODES-WOOD FURNITURE 
SOUTHERN FURNITURE 
ESCAMBIA FURNITURE 
RHODES-COLLINS FURNITU 
EAST POINT FURNITURE 
PEERLESS FURNITURE co., 
RHODES-COLLINS hbo 
RHODES-COLLINS FURNITURE CO., 
JACKSONVILLE FURNITURE CO. 
UNION FURNITURE 
PEOPLES FURNITURE 
PENSACOLA HOUSEFURNISHING CO., 
MIAMI FURNITURE CO., 
MUTUAL FURNITURE CO. 
PERDUE FURNITURE CO. 
RHODES-PERDUE Se co., 
RHODES-PERDUE ere? co., 


of Rhodes’ 
important part of the Rhodes exee- 
utive staff. 
the organization since March, 1902. 
While he is financially as well as 
officially 
ture business, his responsibilities 
cover the entire field of the Rhodes’ 


interests, 


2 


A. G. Rhodes, founder of the Rhodes Stores, came to Atlanta from Henderson, Kentucky, in 1875 and established 


continued success 


by the 
the firm. enjoyed 


popularity 


RHODES PERDUE NOW 
PRESIDENT. 


Rhodes Perdue, grandson of A. 


I). Rhodes, became president of 


G. Rhodes and J. D. Rhodes. 


in Georgia, Florida. North 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
& SON, 
MACON, 
VILLE. FLA. 
RE 0O0O.., 
GUSTA, GA. 
CO. 
LANTA, GA. 
co., 
MIAMI, 
FLA. 
GA. 
ST POINT, GA. 


co., 
SACOLA, 
RE 
VALDOSTA, 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Co., 
URHAM, W. C, 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
ACKSONVILLE, PLA. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
PENSACOLA, FLA. 
MIAMI, PLA. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
OMASTON, GA. 
GRANGE. GA. 
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BICENTENNIAE BDITION 


Women Great Leaders in Civic, Religious and Philanthropic Life of Georgia 


— | 


‘Family Trees’ Of 
Leaders Date Far 
Back in History 


Few women of the south have done 
more constructive work than Mrs. A. 
McD. Wilson, of Atlanta. A type of 
gentlewoman of the old south, she was 
ever ready to absorb new ideas which 
ehe. injected into the various civic, re- 


ligious and philanthropic organizations | 


to which she lent her talents. She is 


“a born leader and endowed with in- | 


tellectual and spiritual beauty, tact 
and vision. 

As chairman of the gulf states com- 
mittee for 12 years she organized and 
was made the first president of the 
first Y. W. C. A. in the south. She 
served for 25 years on the board and 
is honary president, She was one of 
“ women called to New York to or- 
vsanize the national board and served 
is an important member for four 
venrs. She took over the presidency 
of the Florence Crittenden Home and 
ereated an abiding interest in this 
work. 

She served as president of the At- 
lanta Woman's Club and as president 
ef the City Federation. Mrs. Wilson 
was president of the Atlanta Chapter, 
I. D. C.. and vice president of the 
(jeorgia division. She was appointed 


president general of the Confederated | 


Seuthern Memorial Association. The 
Margaret A. Wilson Chapter of 
Children of the Confederacy was 
named in her honor. She served as 
regent of the Atlanta Chapter, D. A. 
R.. and was made recording secretary 
of the first D. A. R. conference held 
in Georgia. She is a Daughter of 
1812, and honorary member of the 
Writer's Club, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Old Guard. She was vice 
president of the Atlanta Child's Home, 
the Pioneer Woman's Society, and the 
(jrady Hospital Auxiliary. She is 
viee president of the Stone Mountain 
Memorial Association and was the 
first woman to be presented a memo- 
rial coin, Sinee 1910 her work as 
president of the U'necle Remus Asso- 
ciation is of outstanding importance. 
For the benefit of the memorial she 
secured the interest of Mr. 
and Mr. Carnegie and secured a mone- 


tary contribution for the project. Her | 
portrait executed in oils by an Amer- | 


ivan artist was unveiled at the birth- 
day celebration of 
December 9, 1924. and hangs on the 
wall at Wren's Nest. 

Mrs. Wilson is the daughter of Eliz- 
abeth Pettigrew Thompson and [at- 
rick O'Connor and ia descended on 
her mother’s side from eolonial and 
Revolutionary leaders, Her paternal 
ancestors are descendants of Roderick 
(VConnor, last reigning monarch of 
Ireland. She married in 1875, 
husband, Mr. Wilson, heing an _ im- 
portant businessman and financier of 
Atlanta. Since his death several 
years ago Mrs. Wilson has made her 
home in Atlanta, where her son. Ar- 
thur McD. Wilson. resides. 

Mrs. George Erastus Whitney. 

Mrs. George Erastus Whitney, poet, 


ee cee = emer i 


@ lecturer, 


the | 


Roosevelt | 


Incle Kemus on! 


her | 


THE CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, 


? 


novelist, is an adopted 
, Georgian of whom the state is justly 
proud. Of wide interests, possessing 
rare mental attainments and = great 
human sympathy, Mrs. Whitney lenis 
to her writings distinct ability. She 
was born in Cabtob, Mass., the 
daughter of Ezekiel and Emma Van 
Poelien. Her husband, George Eras- 
tus Whitney, was for many years an 


Mrs. Whitney's ancestors include 
seven members of the Mayflower 
Compact who survived the rigors of 
the first winter in the new country, 
and she had 17 great-uncles in the 
Revolutionary War. Stephen Eliot, 
who translated the Bible into the In- 
dian language, was anu ancestor of 
Mrs. Whitney's. Among her  best- 
known works are “J Choose Roses 
From My Gardens,” “Above 


Landell,’” “Where the Sun Shines,” 
“On the Other Side of the Bridge,” 
“The Interpreter,” “Yet Speaketh 
He,” “John, John and His Son, John.’ 
Her clubs’ include the Authors’ 


League of America, League of Ametri- | 


can Pen Women, Boston Authors’ 
Club, Atlanta Writers’ Club, Georgia 
eharter member of Authors’ Club of 
Augusta, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts So@iety of the Mayflower De- 
scendants, Colonial Dames of Amer- 
iwa, South Carolina Society of Hugue- 
nots, New England Historic and 
Genealogical Society, Historical 
ciety, American Forestry Association, 


eminent cotton merchant of Augusta. | 


the 
: -¢ aoa? 
Shame of Circumstance, The House | 


So- | 


| Mrs. Ottley has persistently declined 
| elective offices in the Georgia Federa- 
‘tion, but has served as chairman of 


practically all the working commit-| 


‘tees, She was a trustee of the Tallu- 
‘lah Falls School sinee 1895 and 
‘served as chairman in 1922-27 of the 
Greater Tallulah expansion movement 
‘which was brilliantly and ambitiously 
consummated. 


man of the woman's board of visitors 
‘for the Atlanta public schools, and is 
‘and has been since its creation in 
1897 chairman of the Georgia library 
commission, She is a director and 
'one of the founders of the Students’ 
Aid Foundation, and is a director of 
the Southern Woman's. Educational 
| Alliance and a member of the History 
'Club, the oldest study club in Atlanta. 


Mrs. Daniel O'Day. 
Mrs. Daniel O'Day, formerly Miss 
Caroline Love Goodwin, of Savannah, 
| is a bright particular star in the realm 
of polities and during the campaign 
of 1928 she did much highly effective 
and constructive work in behalf of the 


‘democratic nominee. In New York, 


her adopted state, her wisdom in the’ 


political field was recognized and she 
was mentioned as the possible nation- 
al committeewoman from New York, 
In addition to her political interests 
Mrs. O'Day is one of the directors of 
the new School of Social Research 
In New York city, is chairman of 
ithe New York 


Augusta Country Club, Business and | vice president of the League of Wom- 
Professional Women’s Club of Augus-!en Voters in Westchester, N. Y.3; vice 


ta, Y. W. CC. A. and member of the 
Child..n’s Hospital Association. 


Mrs. John K. Ottley. 
Mrs. John K. 
the board of trustees of Tallulah 
Falls Industrial School for mountain 
‘boys and girls, has been declared to 
possess the most brilliant mentality 
in Georgia. As the wife of John 
King Ottley. prominent Atlanta bank- 
er, she resides at Joveuse on Peach- 
tree road, which is noted for its hos- 
pitality. 
As the mother of Mrs. George Me- 
Carty and John K. Ottley Jr., of 
Atlanta, and as the grandmother of 
George Weyman MeCarty III, John 
(mntley McCarty and small John King 
Ottlev III, she fills the roles with 
unselfish devotion. Perhaps it is this 
very devotion to her children and her 
grandehildren that enables her to use 
her marked talents to provide more 
beautiful surroundings for the moun- 
tain children of Georgia. The school 
‘and its activities has been nearest 
Mrs. Ottley’s heart for the last sev- 
eral years, and her rare executive 
ability has done much to develop this 
organization, which is owned by the 
| Georgia Federation of Woman's Clubs, 
Mrs. Ottley is the daughter of Dr. 
Fenton Mercer MeCabe and Passie 
| Butler McCabe, and was born in Co- 
‘lumbus, Miss. She was educated in 
the south and Jater completed her edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago. 
‘She assisted in founding the Atlanta 


Chapter of the U. D. C., Georgia divi- | 


sion thereof, and served as secretary of 
both bodies. She is a member of the 
Atlanta (‘hapter of the D, A. 
(is a charter member and second presi- 
ident of the Atlanta Woman's Club. 
She presided over the 1S95 conven- 
ition in Atlanta, at which the Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs organi- 
zation was effected. She was later 
imade ai life director for continued 
| service in the Georgia 


Ottley, president of | 


- Harris 


R. and | 


Federation. 


president of the American Woman's 
Peace Union and was delegate-at-large 
to the national conventions of that or- 
ganization in 1922, 1924, 1926. She 
ls a member of the board of the Henry 
Street Settlement House in New York 
icity; of the Woman’s City Club, and 
| the Cosmopolitan Club. She was a 
democratic national conventions 
(1924 and 1928, 


She served for six years ss chair- | 


Consumers League, | 1, home in New York, but spends 


| 


their sons, Julian, Lucien, 
and Joel Chandler Harris Jr. 
Gladys Hanson. 


That glamorous lady, Gladys Han- | 


son, whose career behind the foot- 
lights has been followed by eager in- 
terest of Georgians, is a native daugh- 
ter, 


daughter of Peyton Harrison Snook 


and the late Mrs, Irene Neville Light- 


capp Snook, Following her graduation | 


from Washington Seminary, in At- 


lanta, she spent two seasons in New 
York, specializing in music, literature, | 
preparation | 


reading and French, in 
for her chosen career as an actress. 
Her rise to stardom was rapid and 
her first New York engagement was 
with Daniel Frohman. As the lead- 
ing lady for E. H. Sothern, she was 
wholly successful, and she was cast 
as “Queen Gertrude” in “Hamlet ;” 
“Georgiana,” in “Lord Dundreary ;” 
“Catherine,” in “If I Were King;” 
“The Duchess,” in “Don Quixote;” 


“Lucy,” in “Richard Lovelace,” and | 
in| 
His Heart There Is No God.” With) 
Charles Frohman she starred in “The. 


Builder of Bridges, The Scandal ‘then became a member of the faculty 


‘Sonia.” in “The Fool that Said 


and a revival of “Raffles.” She was 
associated with Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske in “The Modern Marriage.” Un- 
der David Belasco’s direction she 
starred in “Woman” and “The Gov- 
ernor’s Lady.” She was associated 
with Henry Miller. Lou Tellegen and 
other actors of ability. She makes 


'each summer in Atlanta, where her 


member of the state delegation at the | 
of | 
In the campaign of | 


1928 she accompanied Goversor Al- | 
fred E: Smith, of New York, on his. 


first western trip. Mrs, 
great-grandfather was General 
Warren, of South Carolina, represent- 
ative of historic families of the state 
Whose constructive work is a_price- 
less heritage to all Georgians. 
Mrs. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Beloved Mrs. Joel Chandler Harris. 


O’Day’'s | 
Eli | 


young daughter, Gladys Irene, resides 
with her Grandfather Snook. 


Isa Glenn. 


In literary fields Isa Glenn, daugh- 
ter of John Thomas Glenn and Helen 
Augusta Garrard Glenn, prominent 
Georgians, has achieved decided fame. 
Born in Atlanta, she studied at south- 
ern schools and later completed her 
education in New York and Paris. 
She grew to gracious womanhood in 
her southern home and married the 
late Colonel S. J. Bayard Schindel, 
(inited States army. They bad an only 
child, John Bayard, who resides in 
New York with his mother. Highly 
praised books from Miss Glenn’s pen 
are “Heat,” written in 1926; “Little 
Pitchers,” in 1927, and 


| Charm,” 1928. She has written many 
short stories which have appeared in 


wife of the noted author who is af- | 


fectionately termed Uncle Remus, is 
an adopted Georgian in whom 


Scribner's, Century, Pictorial Re- 
view, and other well-known publica- 


‘tions. She is a member of the Georgia 


the | 


state feels an especial pride. As the | 


daughter of Captain Pierre and Esther 
DuPont La Rose she was born 


New York and came to Savannah. 


in | 


where her father and mother spent | 
the winter months. It wag there that | 


Esther LaRose met Joel 
an editor of the Savannah 
Morning News. They were married in 
1873 and moved to Atlanta three years 
later for residence. As the gracious 
chatelaine of Wren’s Nest, their home 
in West End, Mrs. Harris presided 
when notables came to pay 


tween Mr. and Mrs, Harris and 
was as a wife and mother that Mrs. 
Harris found her greatest delight and 


Chandler | 
| greatest 
| America 


chapter of the Colonial Dames, and 
is a member of the National Arts 
Club of New York city. 

Alexa Stirling. 

One of the five women who cap- 
tured the United States golf cham- 
pionship for three times, and as the 
feminine stylist in golf 
has yet produced, Alexa 
an erstwhile Atlantan, has 


Stirling, ; 
international fame. She was 


achieved 


proclaimed winner in 1916, 1919 and 
| 1920; has been runner-up three times 


cal | their | 
respects to her distinguished husband, | 
'A very close relationship existed be- | 
it | 


| ders 


greatest opportunity for service. From | 
both Mr. and Mrs. Harris their chil- | 


dren have inherited 
cultural, 
Wagner, lives in LaGrange, Ga., and 
the other daughter, Mrs. Edwin 
Camp. resides in Atlanta. as do 


i i ti ia 


> i 


Milledgeville, Center of 


History, Culture and Progress 
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the love of the: 
Their daughter, Mrs. Fritz 


' 


' 


| violin. 
‘the instructor of Bobby Jones, 
Was a 
member of the famous foursome in- | 


and a semi-finalist once. She was 
winner of the southern championship 
three times and the Canadian cham- 
pionsbip once, and has enough laurels 
heaped upon her all too modest shoul- 
to turn her titian head, Her 
skill at golf rivals her fame as a 
violinist, for she has made marked 
contributions in the realm of music. 
As the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Alexander W., Stirling, she took 
golf at the suggestion of her father, 
who thought her all too devoted to her 
Taught by Stewart a 
she 


progressed rapidly and she 


cluding Miss Elaine Rosenthal, Bobby 


| 


| native 


‘Rhea Berry. 


Jones and Perry Adair who played 
exhibition matches for the Red Cross 
during the war years and earned over 
$150,000 for the fund. As Mrs. Wil- 
bert Grieve Fraser, of Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada, the former Miss Stir- 
ling is a well-rounded character. A 
wife, mother and gifted musician, she 
has carried into her Canadian home 
the finer traditions of her native 
southland. 
Miss Martha Berry. 


Georgia has the proud distinction | 
‘of claiming Miss Martha Berry as a | 
| Nationally known | 
as the founder of the Martha Berry | 


daughter. 


School for mountain boys and girls 
Miss Berry has received enviable ac- 
cord for she was awarded the Roose- 
velt medal in 1925 for services to the 
nation and her own state legislature 
voted her a distinguished citizen. Her 
foresight and vision in steering the 
school from its log cabin origin on 
her home plantation near Rome, Ga., 
in Floyd county, to its present huge 
proportions is acclaimed throughout 
the country. Boasting two accredited 
high schools and a secondary college 
the school is the greatest educational 
institution of its sort in the world. 
To its founder, gracious, gray-haired 
Martha Berry, daughter of the late 
Captain Thomas Berry and Frances 
both Georgia pioneers, 
goes the admiration and praise of a 
crateful nation. 
Mrs. James B. Duke. 


Charming Mrs. James. B. Duke, for- | 


Evelyn! Kettle Creek chapter of the D. A. R. 


| and of the New York chapter of the 

1 U. D. C. 

| Miss Monia Michael. 
Americ:’s .“poppy lady,” Miss 

'Monia Michael, of Athens, Ga., has 


| the great and honored distinetion of 
She was born in Atlanta as the | sd 


having originated “Poppy Day,’ 
_which is annually observed through- 
out the United States in memory of 
those who fought, bled and died on 
Flanders field. The American Le- 
gion holds Miss Michael in particu- 
larly affectionate regard because of 
the work in France with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and for the beautiful 


custom which she inaugurated. She 


is a member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and of the 
French Huguenot Society. From 
reading the poem, “We Shall Not 
Sleep,” by Colonel John McCrae, she 
received the inspiration for Poppy 
Day, and through - her influence 
caused the measure to be adopted 


nationally. Miss Michael studied at 
Lucy Cobb, and was graduated from 
the Georgia State Normal School. She 
acted as instructor in the Georgia 
Baptist orphanage for two years and 


of the Georgia Normal School. She 
was elected principal of the school in 
1911 and still holds that post. 


Mrs. P. W Meldrim. 


Foremost among the well-known 
women of Georgia is Mrs. P. W. 
Meldrim, of Savannah, whose wide in- 
terest in the cultural and civic de- 
velopment of the state is coupled with 
a rare pride in her home, her husband 
and children. Her beautiful home on 
Madison Square centers the interest of 
a cultural group and both by environ- 
ment and inheritance Mrs. Meldrim is 
endowed with beauty and gracious- 
ness. She is the daughter of Dr. Hen- 
ry R. Casey, one of the signers of 
the Ordinance of Secession and served 
during the War Between the States 
as surgeon general of state troops. 
At the time of the World War she 
urged preparedness and responded at 
once to the call of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the Navy League to serve in 
a campaign to discover for President 
Wilson the sentiment of the women 


“Southern | 


‘throughout the country for prepared- | 


ness, and to counteract propaganda 
which was spreading in the west with 
the slogan “I did not raise my boy 
to be a soldier.”’ Believing that the 
most certain way to prevent war was 
to be prepared for it, and she worked 
with all earnestness in the cause. She 
was chairman of the Savannah branch 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Navy League. She organized a detail 
of women to attend the preparedness 
camp at Chevy Chase sponsored by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Navy 
League. The Navy League at Savan- 
nah provided money for the purchase 
of materials and Mrs. Meldrim’s 
league workers gave their talents to 
provide sweaters, helmets, socks for 
use overseas. Later the Savannah 
branch was merged with the Red Cross 
and the work continued. She has de- 
cided literary talent and wrote “Bon- 
aventure, the Colonial Home of the 
Tattnalls,” and “An Historical Pil- 
grimage Through Savannah and Some 


| Dames of Georgia Society, 


up | 


of Its Environs.” Under her leader- 
ship as president of the Colonial 
a hook 
| was published called 

| Epitaphs in Georgia.” 


“Some Early | 


; 
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GEORGIA DIVIDED 
INTO 159 COUNTIES 


HE State of Georgia is divided 

into several political divisions. 
as follows: There are 159 coun- 
ties; 10 congressional districts; 51 
state senatorial districts; 31. su- 
perior court circuits, and approxi- 
mately 1,800 militia districts. 

Atlanta is the capital city of the 
state and the second largest city in 
the southern states. 

The sate legislature, or general 
assembly. is composed of the sen- 


ate, with 51 members, each of 
whom serves a term of two years, 
and the house of representatives 
composed of 205 members, each 
elected to serve two years. The 
legislature meets every two years. 
unless called into extra session bv 
the governor, convening on the 
fourth Wednesday in June and re- 
mains in continuous session for a 
period of 60 days. 

The eight counties having the 
largest population have three rep- 
resentatives each in the house. 
They are Bibb, Chatham, DeKalb. 
Floyd. Fulton. Laurens, Muscogee 
and Richmond. The 30 counties 
ranking next in population have 
two representatives each. These 
counties are Bartow, Brooks, Bul- 
loch, Burke, Carroll, Clarke, Cobb. 
Colquitt, Coweta, Decatur, Dodge. 
Elbert, Emanuel. Gwinnett, Hall. 
Jackson, Jefferson. Lowndes, Meri- 
wether, Mitchell, Screven, Sumter. 
Thomas. Troup, Walker. Walton. 
Ware, Washington, Wilkes and 
Worth. The other 121 counties 


have only one representative each. 


' 


| 


GEORGIA’S GREAT 
MINERAL RESOURCES 


HE following minerals are 
found in the state: 

Asbestos, barytes, bauxite, ce- 
ment, clays, eoal, copper, corun- 
dum, fuller’s earth, gold, granites 
and gneisses, graphite, iron ores, 
limestone, manganese, marbles, 
marls, mica, ocher, pyrite, road 
material, sand and gravel, serpen- 
tine, slate, talc and _ soapstone, 
tripoli. 

The mineral resources of Geor- 
gia are both extensive and varied, 
there being 34 different kinds of 
minerals produced in commercial 
quantities in the state. This large 
number and the varied kinds of 
minerals are due largely to the 
great diversity in the geological 
formations in the state. 

The mineral production is con- 
fined largely to the northern half 
of Georgia, although there are 
some produced in all sections of 
the state, fullers earth having 
been found almost as far south as 
the Florida line. 

The annual valne of the mineral 
resources approximates $19,169.,- 
912 according to the following 
table: 

Brick and Tile 

Marble ° 

Portland Cement and Bauxite 
GHRGSED 4 ooe 0 vadbsbebeck eds: 
Fullers Earth and Manganese 
OCIAFE ‘.cccdccectos 

Lime and Limestone 

Slate, Sand and Gravel ..... 
Barytes s.cccoce 

Iron Ore and Ocher 

Asbestos, Coal and Coke .... 
Mica, Tale and Soapstone.... 
Mineral Waters (estimated).. 
Pottery ° ee 

Gold and Silver ... 


$ 5,975,486 
2.815,149 
2,709,728 
2,243,491 


Use of Horses Decrease. 
Horses passed rapidly from 


year, according to the annual re- 


port of the Railway Express Agency. | 
five | 
horses remain of 135 on duty a year 


Ine.. which shows that only 


ago. 


There are more than a thousand 
practicaly uses for bamboo. 


Salt | 
Lake City’s streets during the past) | 


Dr. Elhott Traces 
History of Methodism 


Continued from Page 9. 


Clay, Nat E. Harris, W. H. Fish, S. 
B. Adams, J. K. Hines, H. W. Hill, 
Y. L. G. Harris, D. C. Barrow, G. R. 
Glenn, Emory Speer, T. O. Powell, 
G. W. W. Stone, Harry Stone, W. P. 
Patillo, Asa G. Candler, Lewis 1H. 
Beck, R. T. Dorsey, R. A. Hemphill, 
W. H. Felton, H. P. Bell, J. P. Wil- 
liams, Sam Tate and thousands of 
others. These few names are but 
typical of the great throng of eminent 
laymen, living and dead, who have 
liberally used their mental powers, 
financial strength, personal charac- 
ters and individual efforts to promote 
the interests of the south’s Empire 
|State and Methodism. 

Time and space forbid more. than 


a reference to Georgia Methodism’s | 
|contribution to the literary distinc- | Beneath the surface of Georgia lie 


tion belonging to Georgians: to the| Valuable beds of coal, iron, asbestos 
efforts in training youth: to the ef-' and kaolin. 


forts in behalf of the underprivileged ; 
to the developing of the rural sec- 
tions; to the help of the negroes. 


Truly the Methodists of Georgia 
have wrought well. They have not 
only succeeded in promoting their 
own enterprises but also have made 
large contributions in other ways by 
their aggressiveness and sincerity. 
During the days of economic depres- 
sion they have not lost heart nor 
faith. And today they possess the 
evangelistic zeal of the fathers and 
feel that their chief duty is to call 
men to repentance, to live Seriptura! 
holiness and prove themselves the 
true workmen of God. 


Clayton County, Home of Truck 
Gardens, Dairying and Poultry 


Clayton County, Georgia, created| advanced to the present day main- 
in 1858 from Henry and Fayette taining a high standard. | 
counties, named for the illustrious) fany prominent leaders in the? 
Hon. A. G. Clayton, jurist and | tate have come from Joneshoro and 
statesman, was the scene of one of Cigyton County. Among them are} 
the most important battles of the popert Adamson. born and reared ( 
)Civil War, staged at Jonesboro, the! 4, » farm in Clavton County, at one $ 
{county seat, on August 18, 1864. = time an important member of the ( 
) Jonesboro was named for Captain ataff of The Atlanta Constitution | 

and later prominent in New York 


} 
‘ 

) 
; 
; 
‘ 
/ 
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( 
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\ 
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/Sam G. Jones, father of former Gov- 


ernor Thomas G, Jones, of Alabama. | .i+y 


)It is a city of home-loving people | ead 
(‘and its history dates back to the Clayton County has a population ‘ 
‘early settlement of Georgia. Known of 11,159 and is a leading section ‘ 
’at that time as Leaksville, an acad-|in agriculture, being noted for its? 
| )emy was chartered ip this village on | truck crops, dairying and poultry. ( 
|) December 22, 1823, and from this.in- | Bagging factories, knitting mills and } 
| stitution educational facilities have! potato-curing plants are in evidence. ‘ 
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Come to Savannah 


During the Georgia Bicentennial 


Three days of historical pageants—depicting the landing of General Ogle 
thorpe at Savannah and Georgia’s early history. 


April 27-28-29 
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Restore B5, One ; BK an 
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offers the best in hotel accommodations. | | 
$2.50 up, without bath $1.50 up. Outdoor swimming pool free to guests. 


be ae 


Savannah 


Special rates. Rooms with bath 


| |merly Miss Nanaline Holt, daughter 
of Judge and Mrs. Thaddeus G. Holt, 
of Macon, Ga., is an important mem- 
‘ber of the board of trustees of the 
Duke endowment and is deeply inter- 
ested in the development of the insti- 
tutions fostered by the fund. Created 
by her late husband, James B. Duke, 
nationally known for his development 
of water power in the south and 
founding the Southern Power Com- | 
pany, with the purpose of building a | 
great sas ett at Durham, N. C., his | 
. wey od ne » ancestral home, the fund reaching the 
characters as Sidney Lanier, the LeConte > ‘sum of $40,000,000 has done we A ad 
and others ) |further the cultural development in | 
In 1879 the Middle Georgia Military and Agricul-) | the south. Mre. Duke in her role as | 
Se paee : 3 cer aes trustee has fostered the development | 
jurai College, now the Georgia Military College, was > of the college and has executed with 
founded ky an 4839 rare ability and tact the philanthropic | 
ie Meaatein Sisto Collere. tor wishes of her late husband. Mrs. 

and anon the great institutions of ne lend by legislative 

rormer 


Special Low Rates on All Railroads—The Highways Are Paved 


20,000 Forest Trees Planted. 
to Savannah 


} 
/ 
Records of the extension division | 
of the Utah State Agriculture Col- | 
lege show that 20.000 small forest | 
| trees have been planted on farms in'! 
| Salt Lake county in the last three! 
|years. Most of the plantings were | 
for windbreaks and woodlot purposes. | 


SAVAN 


CHAS. G. DAY, Vice President and Manager 


Alt 
“THE MOTHER CITY” 


Invites You for the 200th Anniversary 
of 
The Founding of Georgia 
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AIRPLANE VIEW OF MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA. 
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and Within its classic walls resided such outstanding and >) 

talente< 


brothers 
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progressive, is a cit 
Stately border its 


these hichwavs of traf! a’ ne 


Arching and 
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of ene 
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viewed from anv pr: and there 


amid attractive re 
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created 


act of the state legislature. 
homes 
ever 
dicnity and home of Wiiliam Gibbs McAdoo 
Milledce waAS created by aot oft org: standing as one of the show places of Milledgeville, | 

is the former residence of the famous Herschel ‘ 
V. Johnson. and historical old } 
landmarks that testify to the glory and pomp of 
this beautiful citv are the old Dan Tucker home, 
Hall; the Jordan place, West- 
ner executive mansion: the Gree-Jor- 
David B. Mitchell’s country 
the Dr. Jarrett home. ) 
refinement and historic ‘ 

is alive with progress and energy. 
he 


Women was , 
men was See your local ticket agent 


for low excursion fares to 
Savannah — Home-Coming 
Days, April 27, 28, 29 


VISIT 


The location where Oglethorpe spent his first night on Georgia soil. 

Bethesda—the first orphanage in America. 

The location where John Wesley preached his first sermon in America. | 

—— Monument—chief of Indian tribe with whom Oglethorpe made treaty of trade and friend- 
ship. 

Model Steamship “Savannah,” first to cross Atlantic, sailed from Savannah in 1819. 

Washington’s headquarters. 

Innumerable points of historical interest pertaining to the early settlement and development of the 
State of Georgia. 

Historic Wormsloe Gardens. 

Bonaventure—The Hermitage—Victory Drive, the longest avenue of palms in the world. 

Magnificent parks—Beautiful historic gardens and drives through picturesque coastal scenery. 

Savannah Beach (Tybee Island), the playground of the southeast. 

Excellent accommodations and a cordial welcome await you. 


“If You Haven’t Seen Savannah—Y ou Haven't Seen the South” 


22 episodes to be held in the 
of Georgia. 


Duke resides in New York where she 
is socially prominent and maintains | 
a summer place at Newport, R. I., | 
and has a winter home near Char- | 
lotte. N. C. Her daughter. Doris, and | 
her son, Walter Inman, by her for- | 
mer marriage to Walter Inman. of | 
Atlanta, inherit their mother’s charm | 
as well as her sympathetic interest in 
the welfare of others. | 
Roselle Mercier Montgomery. | 
Roselle Mercier Montgomery, who | 
ranks among the well-known poets of 
the present day, is a Georgian, for 
she was born at Crawfordville, the | 
daughter of William Nathaniel Mer- 
cier and Emma Esther Smith Mercier. | 
(ne of the earlier successes, “Ulysses | 
Returns,” brought her a large meas- 
ure of fame which has constantly 
grown with the years. There is de- | 
cided beauty and rhythm and charm | 
in her poems and the light’ verse | 
which she contributes to such well- | 
known publications as the Saturday | 
Evening Post. New York Times and 
other publications. Known in private 
life .# Mrs. John Seymour Mont- 
gomery. she is an admired figure in 
the cultural circles of Riverside, 
(onn.. where she makes her home. 
During the World War she served as 
chairman of the Red Cross at River- | 
side, and rendered conspicuous patri- | 
otic service to her country. Mrs. 
Montgomery is chairman of the liter- 
ature and poetry of the New York | 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. vice | 
chairman of try for the League | 
of American Pen Women, a member 
of the Authors’ League of America. 
Poetry Society of America, Poetry 
Society of England, the New York 
League of American Pen Women and 
the New York Classical Clob. Her 
clubs incinde Pen and Rrnsh. Town 
Hall. Dixie Lreeum and Woman's 
Claoh of Augusta. Lyceum (Cinh of 
} | London, and she is a wembey of the 
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and streets home: Governor 
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Greene, 
The 
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ew ‘€ vam Villedgeville 


Such commercial enterprises and institutions of hu- 
lal ifare as Allen's Invalid Home, the Milledge- 
the Exchange bank, C. W. An- 
& Siblev, the Milledgeville ; 
the Boston cafe, the Chandler Va- 
riet ore, hospital, the Purchase & Sale Co.. 
the Baldwin hotel and Farley’s pharmacy are evi- 
the energy and enterprise the city. ? 
marked ile blessed with many outstanding , 

this  civic-mi d and patriotic citizens who are ever alert 
to put their shoulder to the wheel in any movement” 
the advancement the community. Among | 
sé are Marion H. Allen, William H. Ritchie, L. F. ? 
lordan, J. H. Ennis, E. E. Bell, James A. Horne, 
A. C. Tennille, Ralph Simmerson and L. D. Smith. ? 

Indeed, Milledgeville is one of Georgia's most ' 
rized communities. A city rich in tradition, beau- ( 

ul in appearance, peopled by some of the best’ 
blood that ever breathed the air of the Empire State 
withal a crowing, live city, pulsating with 
and advancement. 
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¢ «6 At the navigation on the Ocon river, the 
‘situated in a rich agricultural area, the 
lof Milledgeville soon gained commercial 
and for generations it has been a ruc 
-and refinement, ng a powerful 
the development and progress of the entire 
| Educationaliy, Milledgeville has been 
-rare advantages. Among the more promine 
(tutions was ('cchorpe University, chartered 
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Make your plans to visit Savannah and witness the magnificent Historical Pageant in 
Municipal Stadium APRIL 27th, 28th and 29th. A great portrayal in costumes of the early days 
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Y GA. COUNTIES PLAN BICENTENNIAL 


| week. On the 26th Savannah will give | 


500,000 Boys, Girls 
Enter Program Of 
200th Anniversary 


By ALBERT R. ROGERS, 


Director of the Celebration. 
January, February, March and 


April have heen very busy months 
for bicentennial committees through- 
out the state, in holding meetings to 
prepare plans for their participation 
in Georgia's 200th anniversary cele- 
bration, and 


'y committees, and nearly all of the 
i} state co-operating groups of the | 
vicentennial commission have a state! 
bicentennial committee at work on 


their program, as well as their local. 
Many | 


ocieties all over the state. 
have already held their bicentennia! 
celebrations, but are now planning for 
others of even more importance. 
Many are also co-operating with 
their county bicentennial committees. 
These embrace nearly all of the state 
patriotic, civic, educational, fraternal, 
religious, induatrial and 
organizations. Their total membership, 
over 200,000, are all working eager- 
ly and earnestly for the celebration. 


Over 500,000 boys and girls in the} 
rell, 


public schools of the state have al-' 
ready participated in Georgia bicen- 


lennial programs in their schools and) 


in county bicentennial celebrations, 
hut are planning further participa- | 
tion. In many schools of the state 
each classroom has a Georgia bicen- 
tennial committee of ten, with a chair- 
man and a secretary. All of these stu- 


denta are keenly alive to the interest | 


of the celebration and the part they 
are atill to play in the bicentennial 
eelebration. The bicentennial has been 
ind will continue to be the theme in 
the achools this year. 
Statewide Celebrations. 

Bicentennial events = given 
(;eorgia Day are now: happy memo- 
ries, some large and others small. 
but ‘all were interesting, informing and | 
largely attended. The plans for the 
celebration during the rest of April 
and the coming months are most in- 
teresting and embrace the entire state. 
Many counties have their bicentennial 
committees actively at work, while 
others have been rather slow in or- 
ganizing, seemingly waiting to see 
what others are doing. 

Among the 
tennial committees are working 
their plans, or have them largely com- 
pleted. are the following: 

BALDWIN COUNTY—Dr. E. A. 
Tigner, of Milledgeville, is chairman. 
(Other members of the committee are 
Mayor J. A. Horne, Mrs, 
Binion, R. W. Hatcher, Dr. J. 1. 
aon, R. H. Wootten, Mrs. 
guson, L. Hall, Mrs. 
ton, Dr. Amanda Johnson. Mrs. M. 8. 
Bell, Colonel Georg Roach, Mrs. 
Néllie Womach Hines and Jere N. 
Moore. 

Dr. Tigner's 
and will give a number of important 
bicentennial events during the year, 
among them is the one given by the 
(;eorgia State College for Women at 
Milledgeville on Monday, 
at S80 in the Richard 
Russell auditorium. This was 
most elaborate indoor college 
tennial pageant given up to 
time, and they are working out other 
important bicentennial events to be 
given later. They will probably repeat 


since 


Bee- 


Steve Thorn- 


CELEBRATIONS: 


—_—) 


4 
chat pageant during the summer sea- 


son. 
Miss O’Kelley Praised. 
Dr. Amanda Johnson, head of the 
department of history in the Georgia 


directed the pageant. 
didly written. planned and presented. 
Miss Willie D. 
college, and whose article on the 
“Genesis of Georgia” in this edition 
will attract much attention, was the 


England last summer. 
of great service to the commission in 
many ways. 
sulted by the director for she has 
made an intensive study of many sub- 


in giving bicentennial | 
events and exercises. The many coun- | 


| 1 
. 


agricultural | 


counties whose bicen- | 
out} 


Frances | 


/ numbers- 
as not to miss any of the episodes in| 
the pageant. 


committee has given | 


February 20). | 
Brevard | 
the 
bicen- | 

this) 


jects pertaining to the celebration, 
and her advice. has often been sought. 
The intelligent end clear way in 
which she presents her articles has 
been pleasing to all readers, we are 
sure, 

Members of Committee. 

BEN HILL COUNTY—Walter W. 
Stincil, of Fitzgerald, is chairman. 
(Other members of the committee are: 
Mrs. S. B. Bowers, Mrs. E. 
sell, Mrs. C. A. Holtzendorf, 
Harrell Beall, Mrs. Humbert Wat- 
/son, Mrs. Marrian Massee, Mrs. R. 
H. McKay, Miss Louise Smith, J. 
Pittman, W. C. Kicklighter, Mrs. 
W. A. Tomberlin, Mrs. Georgia Me- 
Glowry, Miss Lucy Henry, Miss Dor- 
othy Jay, Mrs. 1. Gelders, Mrs. 8. G. 
Pryor Jr., Mrs. T. L. Burns, Mrs. 
David L. Paulk, J, H. Bullard, Mrs. 
W. R,. Walker Jr. Mrs. Hugh Las- 
seter, Miss Alice Mrs. 
Frank Barrentine, Har- 

Miss Sue Perkins and Mrs. A. 
Rowden. 


Mrs. 


State College for Women, wrote and | 


It was splen- | 
occasion, which is the second of their. 


O’ Kelley, of the same | 


for the first time their historical pag- 


eant with 2,500 persons. Details e | 
the Savannah program are given else- : 


where in this issue. 
Savannah has made plans to care 
for a great number of visitors on this | 


hicentennial events. Throughout the 


'year Savannah will be the mecca for' 


| not only many thousands 


representative of the commission in) 
She has been | 


She is constantly con- | 


gians, but for visitors 
states, 


Savannah Extends Invitation. 


Hon. Gordon Saussy, former mayor | 


of Savannah, now ordinary of Chat- 
ham county, is chairman of the Sa- 
vannhnah committee and one of the 


'most active of Chatham county’s citi- 


_ tennial commission, 
This splendid celebration | 


zens. Also, 
tive members of the Georgia bicen- 
of which he is 
secretary. 


of Geor-| 
from other 


he is one of the most ac- | 


at Savannah is largely due to his ef-. 


forts. The intelligent ways he has 


| planned and directed their celebration 


whole city, 
A. Rus- | 


Their future plans have not been | 


|; announced, 

BIBB COUNTY—Robert L. Me- 
Kenney, of Macon, is chairman. We 
have not been advised the names of 
the other members of the committee. 

The committee’s celebration plans 
will be found in a special article in 
this edition. 

Bulloch County. 

BULLOCH COUNTY 
James I. Renfroe, of Statesboro, is 
chairman. Other members of the 
committee are Dr. R, L. Kennedy, 
Mrs. Julian ©. Lane, a member of 
the cCoOmmMISSiON ° ¥ Js, Morris, fk’. W, 
Darby and Mrs, 1. J. Morris. 

The plan of the committee is to 
have Bulloch countians tie up with 
the South Georgia Teachers’ College 
in their annual "May Day festival, at 
which time the college will present 
the “Evacuation of the Cherokee In- 
dians From Georgia.” ‘The commit- 
tee will work with the a in mak- 
ing this day Bulloech’s “Georgia” day. 

BUTTS COUNTY—J. L. Lyons, of 
Jackson, is chairman. Other mem- 
hers of the committee are Mrs.. J. 
'E. Lane, T. Jack Dempsey and Miss 
Cornell Varner. 

Butts county committee gave the 
final part of their program April 7. 
Their celebration lasted over — six 
weeks—one day and night in each 
week being devoted to the celebration. 


Mayor 


4. 4O- Tyifferent schools in the county being 
David Fer- | 


on the program each week, the peo- 
ple of the county attended in 


even going some distance so 


continue 


They will 
during the 


hold bicentennial events 

summer and fall. ‘ 
Chatham County. 

SAVANNAH—The most important 


to} , : r 
'and all make one’s stay a delight in 


has won for him the backing of the 
the other members of the 
Savannah committee, and _ also all 
members of the Georgia bicentennial 
commission, 


Special railroad round-trip rates of 


*)! 


a fare plus 25 cents has been made 
from various sections of the state. 

Savannah has extended an 
tion to the members of the Georgia 
bicentennial commission, their execu- 
tive committee, advisory committee, 
the chairmen of their state commit- 
tees, the honorary committee, of which 
President Roosevelt is the president, 
and the governors of the other 12 
original states, as the vice presidents, 

Honorary Vice Presidents. 

The honorary committee also em- 
braces the following as yice presi- 
dents: 

Georgia members of congress, 
judges of the supreme court of Geor- 
gia, 
of Georgia, Georgia senators, Georgia ' 
representatives, judges of the supe- 
rior courts of. Georgia, state depart- 
ment heads, foreign consular officials 
in Georgia, federal officials in Geor- 
gia, chairmen of county commission- 
ers, and the mayors of cities and 
towns in Georgia. 

The Georgia bicentennial] commis- 
sion has ealled a meeting of all the 
above members at the DeSoto hotel 
at Savannah, which is their head- 
quarters, on Saturday, April 29, at 
10 o'clock. It is expected that there 
will be a very large gathering at this 
time, and all will attend the pageant 
at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

Many are planning to visit the fa- 
mous DeRenne Estate Wormsloe gar- 
den, which will be open, at the re- 
quest of the commission, during the 
celebration year to visitors. This is 
the most noted and beautiful garden 
in America. 

The DeRenne historie library of 
Georgiana is known the world over 
and will be open to visitors also. Here 


is the finest collection of Georgiana 


that 


that 


large | 
'palms and banana plants is the head- 


| quarters 


| 
| P. 


celebration of this month will be that ' 


Wednesday. 
April 


of Savannah, opening 
April 26, and closing Saturday, 
29 Savannah will 
visitors, for in addition to 
sands who attend the celebration 
(;eorgia Federation of Women's Clubs | 
is meeting there at the same time 
with their convention and 
running all through the balance of the 


the | 


he crowded with. 
the thonu- | 


} 


; 


is known. 

Savannah jis full of historic places 
will lure and hold visitors en- 
traneed, Its beautiful DeSoto hotel 
with its great swimming pool, tropical 


of the commission. Savan- 
nah also has other first-class hotels, 


this semi-tropical garden city that 
Oglethorpe founded 200 veara ago. 
CHATTAHOOCHEE Cou NY, dé. 
Jarrell, of Cusseta, is chairman. 
Other members of the committee are 
Mrs. E. G. Willis and Mrs, Nelle 
Brice. 
Big Celebration April 28. 

Friday, April 28, has been set for 
their large bicentennial pageant, bar- 
becue and interesting program. This 


(18 going to be an outstanding day in 
programs , — 


Continued on Page 16 Column 1 
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invita- | 


| 


| agriculture and dairying. 


' lor, 


| idea to the nth degree. 


| 


.| won distinction as captain of engi- 


Palatial Home of Col. Tillinghast L. Huston 


_neers in the Spanish-American War | 


‘an unusually successful businessman. | 
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View of the 


judges of the court of appeals; tween Savannah and Brunswick at Darien, 


During the month of January, 


1932, there was added another ultra- | 

. | * . | 
dairy to Georgia's | 
color can be checked, 


modern certified 


| growing list of milk-producing and 
This latest en- | 
terprise was conceived, developed, and | 
is now being operated by Colonel Til- | 
| scales which weigh. 


distributing plants. 


linghast L. Huston, of Butler Island, 
15 miles from Brunswick. 


The dairy plant consists of three | 
_where it goes into the cooling cham- | 


ber. 


separate units of buildings. One, 
where the cows are fed and watered, 


is equipped with concrete floors, in- | 
dividual stalls with individual and au- | 


tomatic drinking founts for each cow. 


The cows are taken to this barn from | 


the pasture before being milked and 
there are thoroughly washed. From 


the barn they go into the milking par- | 
through a 
| shallow pool of an antiseptic solu-| 


first having to pass 


tion, which thoroughly disinfects their 
hooves and feet. In the milking par- 
lor they go to individual milking 
booths, where they are milked by au- 
tomatic machines. Only one man, the 
superintendent of milking, is per- 


mitted in this building, the appoint- 


hygienic 
For instance, 
when this attendant washes his 
hands, an arrangement is provided by 


ments of which carry the 


which he can turn the water on and | 
off with his knee, making it unnec es: | 


say for him to even touch tle water | 
faucet with his hands. 
Before the milking machine is at- 


palatial country home of Colonel Tillinghast L. 
It is one of the most picturesque spots in south Geor- 
gia, setting in the heart of one of the most ‘scientifically operated plantations in the south—the last word in 
Colonel Huston has been one of the outstanding developers in the Altamaha delta. 


Huston, 
Georgia. 


| tached to the cows each teat is inspect- | 


ed by milking a small amount of milk 
into a small satin bag so that 


milking machines take the milk from 
the cows and deposit it into large, 
air-tight jars, 
From these jars 
it is forced by vacuum pressure 
through pipes into another building 


From that it flows through a 
sanitary pipe into the bottling 
chine, where it is bottled and the bot- 
tles securely capped and sealed, the 
top seal bearing the date on which 
the milk must be sold. The bottled 


room, 
sumer. 
the milk is kept iced until it is at the 
customer's door. 

Perfect Sanitation. 

In addition to the machinery 
the actual milking, there are also ster- 
ilizing rooms, where all bottles and 
other utensils are thoroughly 
ized under intense dry heat. 
pipe connections between the differ- 
ent receptacles that receive the milk 
are also disconnected and _ sterilized 
between each milking. 


There is a small-sized ice plant, 


manufacturing blocks of 50 
|}each for use in milk deliveries, 


for manufacturing butter, buttermilk, 
cottage cheese, ete. Everything is 


on a semi-automatic basis and is elec | 
It knows him as a great engineer who 


trically operated throunghont. 


its | 
The automatic. 
ent. 

| dairy, 
which are attached to | 
er parts of 
in the mammoth feed barn and silo. | 


| without spending a cent for cow feed, | 


COMMERCIAL PROPERTIES 


Twenty-five years of intimate study and also a wonderful real 
estate statistical research laboratory may enable us to make or 


ma- | 
on the place. 


' milk is then placed in a refrigerated | side, vie 
ready for delivery to the con-| @Utiné the milking hours. 


While aeiivery is being made; ~ : 
| value to Georgia, or adequately to de- 


| seribe the successful agricultural and | 


for | 


steril- | 
The | 


pounds | 
me- | 
chanical ice cream churns and ehurns! the master builder of the Yankee sta- | 
' «dium, 


A few Georgians began to know him) 
a dozen years ago when he pur- 
Ex... Dover Hall, near Brunswick, 
| as a hunting lodge and later as the 
| purchaser of Champney island, the 
| heart of the largest of the old rice 
fields, comprising 650 acres in the 
Altamaha delta, as a wild-duck pre- | 
serve. 
Georgia Proud of Huston. 
But the dawn of the year 1931 re-| 
veals him as one of Georgia's most | 
| valuable and useful citizens. As a 
‘dreamer of beautiful dreams which 
| he has the ability to make come true. 
| As a constructive agricultural and hor- 
| ticultural experimenter and developer 
'whom future Georgia historians will | 
,accord high rank. 
| Looking from the Coastal highway 
either to the right or to the left after 
crossing the long Altamaha river 
_bridge at Darien coming south, one 
sees acres of orange, lemon and grape- 


fruit trees; more acres of fertile black 
|soil from which row after row of | 
onions, lettuce, cabbage, celery, and | 
, other similar crops in late December 
|are nearing their luxuriant verdant 
heads, while ornamental flowering) 
“shrubs in infinite variety proclaim 
| their indescribable beauty and the be-' 


cae 


and as colonel of engineers in the | 
‘late World War; it knows him an 


néficent soil and climate of this fa- 
vored region. 

Alongside are fields of giant as- 
paragus wearing its winter tint of 
beautiful brownish green, bearing liv- 
ing testimony to the commercially 
practical character of the experiments 
and demonstrations in agricultural 
and horticultural possibilities of this 
Georgia coast county, which are go- 
ing on under the directing genius of 
this master engineer, now turned farm- 
er and horticulturist—and if one 


judges from the symmetry and beauty 
‘of his handiwork on dikes and ditches 


and the harmony of color and arrange- 
ment of plant  yarieties—likewise, 
dreamer and poet. 

After one walks over this old his- 
toric estate with Colonel Huston and — 
his charming wife, whom he credits 
for the artistic landscaping and the 
enchanting beauty of the place, and 


observes the absorbing interest and de-— 


retion with which both he and Mrs. 


| Huston regard each flower and shrub 


and tree and blade of grass and every 
bird inhabitant of this 
dise. one eannot escape the belief that 
it is the “soul of a poet” the love of 
heanty in nature innate in the heart 
of this rugged. practical engineer that 
has guided his skilled hand and fer- 
tile brain to action that already in 
the short span of five vears have more 
than restored these abandoned histor- 
ic islands to their pre-war beauty and . 


glorr.. 


located on the Coastal highway be- 


The dairy herd assembled by Colo- 
nel Huston contains many’ famous 
cows with imposing pedigrees, there 
being about TO in the herd at pres- 
Excellent pastures, near the! 
have been provided as well | 
as large stocks of silage grown on oth- | 
the island and __ stored | 


We understand it is Colonel Huston’s | 
determination to operate. his dairy 


everything necessary being produced 


The milking parlor, fronting on 
the Coastal highway and being en- 
tirely of plate-glass on the highway 
creates considerable interest save money for you. 


It is impossible to overstate’ the 


horticultural experiment of Colonel | 
Tillinghast I. Huston, that has been 
under way for four years on two of | 
Georgia's most beautiful historic is- 
lands—Butler and Champney—in the | 
Altamaha delta between Darien and. 
Brunswick, near enough to the my 
al highway to delight and feast the 
eves of tourists from the north who 
choose this gateway to their Pend 
or summer playgrounds in Georgia | 
and Florida. 


The world knows Colonel Huston as | 


37 Peachtree Arcade 
SALES 


the owner of the New Y¥ork! 
Yankees for 14 vears, the winner of 
numerous games in the World Series. ! 


ANNOUNCING 


THE OPENING OF AN 


ANALYSIS DEPARTMENT 


Providing every facility for 
advising on the problems of 


WE ESPECIALLY SOLICIT INQUIRIES FROM 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


Our Fees Are Reasonable for This Service 


Robert R. Otis Company 
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BUTLER 
ISLAND 


GEORGIA 


CENES at the Butler Island Dairy, 
where Col. T. L. Huston has devel- 


oped one of the outstanding dairy plants 
of the country. The Butler Island herd 
contains some of the finest animals in 


the United States and the herd 


leads 


every dairy herd in Georgia in the produc- 
tion of milk per head. The Butler Island 
Dairy produces only Certified Milk, which 
is the highest grade procurable, and in 
addition to this is one of the few plants 
in the country which produces Certified 
Vitamin D Milk under licenses granted 
by the University of Wisconsin, where 
this important advancement in milk pro- 
duction was developed. 


The Guernseys were selected from the 
best herds in the East and South. The 
endeavor was made to get the pick of each 


herd. 


Langwater Foremost, Langwater 


Valor and May Royal are the celebrated 


strains which prevail. 


The Holsteins are 


of the best breeds extant. 


Iceberg head lettuce, Satsuma Oranges, 
Lemons of rare quality and Limequats 
have been established as outstanding 
profitable crops. 
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“Columbus on Chattahoochee 
Has Had Picturesque Career 


of 
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large contingent of men for the army, When hydro-electricity as a source 
including two complete companies,| of power for manufacturing and light- 


Company B, ist Georgia infantry, 
and Company H. 3d Georgia infantry. Continued in Page 14. Column 1. 


Hamilton McWhorter, President | 
Of Senate, Long in Public Service 


_ {HE CONSTITUTION, ATLANTA, GA., MONDAY, APRIL 24, 1933. 
} Yankees after this battle the cit- and | 
surrounding country were largely free ATLANTA SUPPLIES: 


of damage from raiding forces. 
PLAY FACILITIES 


The reconstruction period in Colum- 

bus, with its horde of “scalawags”’ 

and “carpet baggers,” was an eventful ATLANTANS and their visitors 
have amusement facilities in_ 

abundance. There are 22 theaters 


one, though the initiative und energy 
of our people served to overcome this 

in operation, seating 23,695. There 
are 11 golf courses (four 18-hole 


trouble probably earlier than in most 

other southern centers. Among the 

happenings of more than local inter- and seven 9-hole) all grass greens, 

est during this period was the Ash- playable the year round. Four of 

burn case, and the trial of a number these courses are municipally 
of citizens for killing this “sealawaz.” owned. 

While the trial of the case in the In’ all, the city maintains 66 
parks, squares. and spaces, for pub- 
lic use, covering a total area of 

1,800 acres. 
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money as well as most of the towns 
and cities, all of which resulted in 
much confusion, and was finally 
abandoned. 

Lamar Frequent Visitor. 

Columbus was very much interest- 
ed in the fight of Texas for freedom 
from Mexico, and President M. B. 
Lamar, of the Texas republic, was 
considered as a Columbus citizen, and 
frequently visited here, where he had 
relatives and many close friends. 
When the Mexican War started Co- 
lumbus Was selected as headquarters 
for the mustering of troops during 
the first year of the war. Columbus 
sent a large number of men to Texas, 
and furnished three complete com- 
panies, the Columbus Guards, the 
Columbus Light Infantry and _ the 
Crawford Guards, 

During the period from 1845 to 
1850 there was considerable indus- 
trial development and a number of 
factories, principally textile, were es- 
tablished. Columbus was already be- 
ginning to prove her title as the 
“Lowell of the South.” Several lines 
of railroad were built or begun during 
this period, and about 1845 the firet 
electrie telegraph lines were started 
and completed in 1848 from New 
York to New Orleans, at that time 
the longest lines in the world. The 
Chamber of Commerce was organizad 
in 1845, and was then known as the 
Board of Trade. 

A Patriotic Community. _ 

During the War Between the 
States Columbus held an ‘important 
position. She sent to the front the 
largest number of men in proportion 
to her population of any city in the 
state, and at the same time carried on 
her commercial and industrial activity. 
Her manufacturing enterprises, al- 
ready flourishing, increased with the 
war and many articles, including can- 
non and small arms, which were /|' 
needed at the front were made in’ 
Columbus. The city was out of the 
fields of activity until after the war 
ended. On April 16, 1865, after the 
surrender, there was fought here the 
last vattle of the war, neither side 
knowing of the surrender of Lee's 
armies in Virginia. Except for the 
destruction and ruin wrought by the 


velopment. Many of her principal in- 
dustries now date back to this period 
and some ever further. Among those 
with more than half a century of suc- 
cessful operation are the Eagle & 
Phenix mills, the first textile mill in 
the world to be lighted by electricity ; 
the Columbus Iron Works, where the 
first commercial ice machines in the 

world were made; Golden’s Foundry 
and Machine Company, the City Mills, 
the Muscogee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Swift Manufacturing Com- 
pany and others. Additional indus- 
tries were added in the eighties and 
nineties, and Columbus today is out- 
standing in the fact that with one or 
two exceptions all of her-major in- 
dustries are owned and managed. by 
men Jong resident here. In some in- 
stances the active heads of these in- 
dustries are the second and third gen- 
eration of the families of the found- 
ers. This condition has naturally re- 
sulted in a. stability and soundness of 
Columbus business probably above 
the average. 

Spectacular Advances. 

During the Spanish-American War 
Columbus, because of its location and 
advantages, was quite a military cen- 
ter, there having been stationed here 
several regiments of yolunteer troops 
from Indiana, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. Coiumbus also furnished a 


‘Rufus De Witt King, Booster of Georgia 


Rufus DeWitt King, fi-|, 
nancier and industrial banker, 
figures prominently in the 
modern history of Atlanta and 
Georgia as one of the men 
with the vision, courage and 
ability to acquire and provide 
the financial sinews on which 
commercial and_ industrial 
progress depends. 

From the time he launched 
out into business for himself 
Shortly after the turn of the 
present century, his tremen- 
| dous energies have been large- 
| See ly consumed in the develop- 
| ee ment of his various successful 
| con << financial enterprises. 

Covers U. S. 

Mr. King’s chief interest 
has been the Security Bankers’ 
Finance Corporation, which 
he established with his broth- 
ser, the late Charles Spurgeon 
King. who was associated with 
him in its management until 
his death in 1930. . This or- 
ganization operates subsidiary 
companies all over the United 

‘States, extending credit in 
time of need for vast numbers 
of people, approximating 85 
per cent of the population of 
communities they serve, who 
do not have access to ordi- 
nary bank credit. 

The success of these opera- 
tions has drawn into Atlanta 
and Georgia substantial re- 
serves of capital which has 
been used wisely in financing 
other types of business and 
Aide-de-Camp industry, increasing employ- 
Governor’s Staff ment and extending intangible 
ri '$benefits that have stimulated 

'}the rise of Atlanta as a com- 
mercial and financial center. 

Mr. King is senior member 


» 


included 


ganization, 
color.” 


“a person 


Town Grew Rapidly. 

e town grew rapidly, steamboats 
plied on the river, and considerable 
trade was attracted from the sur- 
rounding territory. Stage-coach lines 
were put in operation, hotels were 
built and a hank was opened. Con- 
stant care had to be exercised in deal- 
ing with the Indians, and two local 
militia companies, the Frontier 
Guards and the Columbus Fencibles, 
were organized for the protection of 
the citizens. These Indians, often 
poor and half starved, would flock 
into the town, and were the constant 
source of considerable alarm among 
ithe early settlers. Later they were all 
moved out of the eountry. 

In 1832 the Indians had made a. 
treaty with the government under 
which they were to move to lands west 
of the Mississippi, and as the time 
approached for this movement they 
became restless, and trouble began, 
/ceulminating in the Creek War. (Co- 
lumbus supplied several bodies of 
troops which were active in these In- 
dian troubles. 

In 1838 the city issued its own 
'money in the form of bills in denomi- 
nations from 614 cents to $2. These 
were commonly known as shin plas- 
ters,” and were put out to the amount 
of about £50,000. Private individuals 
and others also issned their own 


River City Had Exciting | 
Beginning 105 Years 
Ago as Indian Trading 
Post. 


Hamilton McWhorter, presi- 
dent of the Georgia State Senate, 
was inaugurated in that office in 
January of this year just 63 
years after his grandfather, R. 
L. McWhorter Sr., had been in- 
ducted into office as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


The MeWhorter family has 
been identified with the history 
of Greene and Oglethorpe Coun- 
ties since early colonial days. 


Mr. McWhorter was graduated .- 
from the University of Georgia j; 
in 1901 and immediately appoint- 
ed solicitor of the City Court of 
Lexington, Ga., where he served 
until elected to the General As- 
sembly from Oglethorpe County 
in 1924. 

He was twice re-elected to the 
lower house and then to the Sen- 
ate in 1931, quickly commanding 
the friendship and respect of his 
colleagues and election to the 
Presidency of the Senate. 

Mr. McWhorter is a Phi Delta 
Theta, member of Yaarab Shrine 
Temple and Lexington Masonic 
Lodge. 

Mrs. McWhorter, a first-honor 
graduate of Brenau, is state 
chairman for legislation of the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. They have four children, ae EERIE 
Hamilton Jr., a student at the _ 

University of Georgia; W. B., a HAMILTON McWHORTER, 
student at Citadel; Adelaide,*a public school faculty, and Sidney, a 
member of the Albany (Ga.) student at Lexington High School. 


military court was terminated by the 
legislature's adoption of the four- 
teenth amendment, and the matter 
transferred to civil jurisdiction, it 
served to make considerable political 
history in the state. Here, as else- 
where in the south, many ingenious 
devices were used to free the etate 
from republiean control. One instance 
recalled was in the election of 1870, 
when two prominent young men 
chartered a train on election day and 
advertised a free excursion for regis- 
tered negro voters. The train was 
amply supplied with cheap whisky 
and brass bands, and made stops at 
every election precinct along the line. 
All of the negroes, to the number of 
some 300, under the charm of demo- 
cratic music and inspired by demo- 


Just 105 years ago Governor For- | 
eyth, in the pursuance of his policy of | 
strengthening the borders of the state 
during the withdrawal of the Indians, 
appointed a commission to lay out a 
town, or trading post, to be known. 
as Columbus. A settlement of sorts | 
had existed on the present site of the 
town at the head of navigation on 
the Chattahoochee river for some 
time, while just across the river and 
a few miles south was located Coweta 
Town, the capital of a powerful na- 
tion of warriors. 

Streets were laid off, lots were sold | 
and in December, 1828, the town was | 
duly incorporated. In the fall of that | 
year the first session of the superior 
eonrt for the Chattahoochee circuit 
was held, and during the next year | 
the first churches were organized. It | 
is interesting to note that one of wed 


cratic spirits, cheerfully, even hilari- 
ously, voted the democratic ticket 
several times. As a result the demo- 
cratic vote considerably exceeded the 
republican in Muscogee county. 
Smith Elected Governor. 

It wa: shortly after this incident, 
in 1872, when Colonel James Mil- 
ton smith was elected governor. He 
was a native of Columbus, with a 
distinguished record in the*Confed- 
j erate army and in the legislature as a 
representative of Muscogee county. 

Since 1880 the story of Columbus 
has been largely one of industrial de- 


Chamber of Commerce pro- 
gram and was a team captain 
in its bond sales campaign. } 
He is a trustee of the Druid ; 
Hills Methodist church, to? 
whose affairs he gives much 
of his time and ability and to 
whose philanthropic undertak- 
ings he contributes liberally. 
He also is a Kiwanian, a Ma- 
son of the Blue Lodge, an Elk 
and a member of the Atlanta 
Athletic, Capital City and 
Druid Hills Clubs. 
Public Service. 

Mr. King has been a resi- 
dent of Atlanta since 1890, 
when a child of 7, he was’ 
brought here by his father, the 
late Dr. Charles Rufus King, 
after Dr. King’s retirement: 
from a successful practice of | 
medicine in Texas. Dr. King’ 
was a native of Mississippi and ° 
volunteered in the Thirty-first 
‘|Louisiana Regiment at the out- 
break of the War Between the 
States, serving throughout the ? 
war. 

Afterwards he returned to 
college to complete his medi- 
cal education and then moved 
to Texas to practice in Brown- 
wood, where he later built a 
hospital. After his retirement 
he chose Atlanta as the best: 
place in which to complete the 
rearing and education of his 
children. 

Mr. King was married June 
12, 1906, to Miss Beulah Mc- 
Collum, of Atlanta. They 
have three sons, Charles Hil- 
lary, vice president of the Se- 
curity Bankers’ Operating Bu- 
reau; Rufus DeWitt Jr., and 
Jackson Lee, both of whom 
are students at Marist College. 


first churches, in order to seenre the 
required number of persons for or- 
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Long Career of Usefulness Is 
Predicted tor Speaker Rivers 


that a career of great usefulness to 
the state and the nation is predicted 
for him by his countless friends. 

Ed Rivers is a voung man, born 
December 1, 1895, in Milltown, now 
Lakeland, Georgia. He graduated 
from Young Harris College in 1914 
with an A. B. degree and was 
awarded a degree of LL.B by the 
| LaSalle Extension University in 
(1923. He is admitted to the bar 
of Georgia, Virginia and Florida 
and is a member of the American 
Bar Association. 

The exceptional ability and quali- 
ties for public service in Mr. Rivers 
were quickly recognized with the re- | 
sult that he was elected Justice of 
' Peace of the TARd district, G. M.. 
‘Girady county; City Attorney of | 
/Cario; City Attorney of Milltown; 
County Attorney of Grady County; 
(‘ounty Attorney @f Lanier County; 
/County Administrator and Guardian | 
(of Grady and Lanier Counties and 
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George B. Hamilton, Neu State 
Treasurer, Trained Accountant 


ee ey ee 
————— 


George B. Hamilton, Atlanta 
accountant, who won the post of 
state treasurer by popular vote 
and lost it under the unit vote 
system in last year’s primary fin- 
ally received the appointment to 
this high office upon the death of 
the late M. L. Ledford, who was 
the successful contender in the 
recent state convention. 

Mr. Hamilton obtained a popu- 
lar vote majority of about 1,300 
, votes over Mr. Ledford in the 
( 1932 primary, but was defeated 
by two unit votes. He contested 
|? the nomination and carried the 


| 
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RUFUS DEWITT KING. 
Lieut. Col. Governor's Staff, 


in 19245 was sent to the House of 
| Representatives from Lanier County. 

His election to the speakership 
of the House in Jannary, 1933, was 
a signal honor and he conducted 
one of the most difficult sessions in 
the state’s history, displaying rare 
leadership and understanding of leg- 
islative problems. 

Speaker Rivers married Miss Mat- 
itie Lucile Lashley, of Rabun Gap, 
‘Ga. He has two children, Eurith 
of the Georgia House of Representa- | Dickersom Jr. and Geraldine. He is 
(tives, has risen to the forefront of | a member of the W. O. W., Knights 
‘Georgia's legislative government in |of Pythias, Odd Fellows, a Mason 
¢ such conspicuously brilliant style | and a Knight Templar. 
I FON BR RRB TE 


which ruled in Mr. Ledford’s 
favor. After the decision, Mr. 
Hamilton addressed the conven- 
tion, pledged his full support to 
the democratic party and an- 
nounced that he would be a can- 
didate for the treasurer’s post in 
1934, 

Upon Mr. Ledford’s death just 
recently a large majority of the 
state committee, which voted 
against him at the convention, 
urged the governor to name Mr. 
Hamilton to the vacancy. AS a 
result the appointment was made 
for the term which expires Jan- 
uary, 1935. 

Mr. Hamilton was born in 
Washington, but has lived in At- 
lanta for many years. His home 
is at 29 Brookwood drive. He has 
been associated with the account- 


of the firm of King Brothers 
& Company, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Fi- 
nancial Trust Corporation, 
president Security Operators’ 
Finance Corporation, and di- 
rector in many other corpora- 
tions. All the organizations 
with which he is connected 
are known for their sound 
business methods and able and 
conservative administration. 
With all the demands made 
upon his time and energy by 
the commercial enterprises 
dependent upon his leader- 
ship, . Mr, King has yet found 
opportunity for quiet and un- 
ostentatious service of other 
kinds. He is active in the 


M. D. Collins, Supt. of Schools, 
Has Devoted Lite to Teaching 
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E. D. RIVERS, 
Speaker, House of en 
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Eurith Dickerson Rivers, Speaker 
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Com. of Agriculture Adams 
Is Farmer and Scholar 


GEORGE E B. HAMILTON, 
Newly Appointed State Treasurer. 


for many years has been a teacher | 
in the church’s Sunday school. 

His wife before her marriage was 
ing firm of Robinson & Hunt, 161 Miss Parrie Livsey, daughter of Judge 
Spring street, N. W. He is a C. H. Lifsey, of Decatur. He has 
member of the Oakhurst Presby- three charming children, Ellen, 16; 
terian church, of Decatur, and George Jr., 14, and Mildred, 15. 


Lt. Col. Meyer Regenstein 


The 
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A self-made man of Georgia, 
reared on a farm, inspired in 
his youth to educational fields, 
the possessor of one of the larg- 
est private libraries in the state, 
the owner of one of the choicest 
farms in Georgia, a leader in 
church, education and states. 
manship is G. C. Adams, newly 
elected’ Commissioner of Agri- 


President 


J. REGENSTEIN CO. 


Judwe. Yeomans Making Enviable’ 
: Record as State Attorney-General 


Judge M. J. Yeomans, ay 
ney-General of Georgia, was born | 


Secretary of State John B. Wilson 
Rapidly Rose to Important Posts 


culture, 


Commissioner Adams was 
born in Newton County, Geor- 
gia, the twelfth of 16 children. 
He attended grammar school at 
Wood Lawn, a little country 
schoolhouse. But farm duties 
left him little time for regular 
classes, Determined, however, to 
make teaching his life work 
young Adams burned the mid- 
night oil year after year when 
his regular work of farming, 
ginning or sawmilling was over, 

After a hard day's work, 
tucked in a bed of pine straw, 
with freezing weather on the 
outside, this determined bor 
lived with his books to finally 
equip himself as one of the lead- 
ing educators of his state. He 
spent thirty yvears in education- 
al fields, taught in the rural | 
schools of Newton Counter. at! 
Oxford and at the Fifth District 
A. & M., school at Monroe. 

He served lth years nper- 
intendent ef Newton County 
achools During time he 
took 42 little m his 
county Bor: reduced them to 
nine wW ith hetter fa; rate @ and 
higher attainments 

Hie or rinate<| fhe Bore’ 
Corn Club in the Seuth and in 
augurated the ft 
ec hon! in the sn 
portation 
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nsolidates 
th with trans 
at Nixon in Newton 
Conntr in 1M. He originated 
the Country Orator Associa 
tion in 1902 at Covington 
of which has er ll the ath 
letic ¢ the country 
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G. C. ADAMS, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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Adams served in the 
(general Assembly in 1927-28: was 
member of Newton Board of Eduea- 
rion: wags Meta Editor of the 
uuthern Edvcation Journal: is teach- 
of the Bible at a community church 
his uvome, nine miles from Coev- 

He married Miss Lilhe Green, 
ton Contnty, he and she 
he seven ehildren, 

has been a leader in 

Adams is at heart a 

nows and understands 

; and farmers 
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Thomas Ww. Wy dom 
ditor, has a@ care 
achiev: nt asain 
er. school executive and «tata 
official. He was born Mer. 
county, son of a © 
teran and colla 
President 


state an 
nunusual in 


me yrehant. bank- 


wether 
feierate ve 
descendant of 
Madison. 
After 
echeal in C! 
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tile hire ness and he «rr 
so ma arked at fhe hwex« 
dent of the Rank 
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largest that 
After long 
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one of the 


section, 
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srores Ba 
rasion and a} 
nsistence from 
Mr. Wisdom 
was prevailed upon to accept the 
place of superintendent of schools 
f Harris counts 
His act 
ra with ane 
(ime of the most note «« 
eomplishments being his 
idation of 
13 large 
He was appointed audit 
the State Department of Rduea- 
tien in 1021 where he remained 
until 1920 when he became state 
aveditor. Since that time, hew- 
ever. the po«t of state «= wet at- 
ditor hast heen abolished As a 
iom took over 
ries and those 
director of 
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Georgia's Secretary of State, 
) private secretary to Governors 
Walker and Hardman. secretary | 
of the W. & A. Railroad Commis- | 
sion and a member of the House 
of Representatives from Walton 
County, These are some of the | 
honors which in less than ten 
years have come to John Bryan 
Wilson. 

He was born near Loganville, 
in Gwinnett County, Georgia, on . 
his father’s plantation, September | 
21. 1896, the son of John Ran- | 
dolph and Anna (Hicks) Wilson, | 

Mr. Wilson began the practice | 
of law in Monroe, Ga., in 1922 
and almost from the start he be- | 
came a leader. Elected to the | 
legislature in 1922, he served 
through 1924. Governor Clifford 
Walker in 1925 tendered him the 
office of private secretary, an 
office which he so ably. filled 
that Governor Hardman, who suc- 
ceeded Governor Walker, request- 
e]d Mr. Wilson to remain at his 


2 6The entrance of George H. 
‘Carswell into the Governor's race 
2in 1931 left the office of Secre- 
tary of State vacant and Mr. 
Wilson announced for the place. 
there were several candi- 
he easily won 
September 14, 
Wilson won an | ‘ 
for re-elec- | ‘ : 


) post. 


(the fight and on 


$1952. Secretary 


Wilson. 


a Baptist, is a JOHN B. WILSON. 
>: a Elk ) 


and a Kiwanian cdiianianiaitciai 4 

holds membership in the | state affairs and-all who know him ¢ 
Georgia Bar Association. He is | predict a career of distinguished at- ; 
) one of the most popular men in | tainment. 
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J.J. Mangham, Supervisor of 
{| State Purchases, Businessman 


J.- J. Mangham., appointed | 


'( supervisor of state purchases itn | 


January, 1933, is 


a businessman | 
and = practical 


farmer who by | 
experience is ablr 
to discharge the duties of 
highly important office in | 
>the most efficient possible man- 
) ner in the interest of the people. 
He is Georgian born and reared 
-on a farm in Upson county. In 
1903 Mr. Mangham entered the 
> banking business, was elected 
cashier of the Bank of Bremen | 
>and made a marked in 
this profession until he resigned 
in 1914 and was elected-.to the 
state senate, representing the 38th 


sriceess 


( | Sdistrict and serving with conspi- 


cious leadership until 1916. 

He organized and successfully 
conducted the Bremen Wholesale 
Grocery Company until 1919 
‘when he entered the cotton ware- 
house business. He re-entered the 
wholesale grocery business in 
1925 and continued Lee follow 

this line of endeavor until he re- 
as super- 
visor of state ‘purchases. 

Mr. Mangham at present owns | 


‘| (and operates probably the largest 


THOM 1s WwW. Ww ISDOM. 


the fives dat wi sudit report of 

(yeorgia, bringing all the facts of 

state operations together in one vrol- 

ame easily available for every citizen 
to read and understand. 


Caee4r? Sr) 


| (loves the farm and farming. 


and most successful farm in Har- 
alseon county. He is a business- 
man of proven ability with a snc- 


| ¢ eeasfnl record in every enterprise 


|< in which 


he has heen engaced 


2 during his career. But at heart he 4. J. M: ANGHAM. 
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Peach and Apple Farms, at Bremen. 
Georgia, where he has again fully 
demonstrated the advantage of his 


In addition to his farm in Har- 
alson county he is also the owner 
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Professor M. D. Collins, Geor- 
gia State Superintendent of 


ease has been actively en- 
) 
: 
; 


) gaged in teaching and supervising 
ever since he was 16 years of age. 


Immediately upon leaving high 
) school at Hiawassee, Ga., in 
1908, he started his teaching pro- 


fession. His parents were not 
financially able to send him 
through college, so Professor Col- 
lins decided upon the unique plan 
of attending — during school 
vacations, 


He never lacked a place to 
but often school terms 
) were short. Sometimes he would 
attend college during the fall 
term and then start teaching the 
first of the year. Then when his 
teaching term was out in the 
early summer he would attend 
the college most convenient to 
him. 


teach, 


Superintendent Collins states 
that education has been his one 
and only hobby. He_ enjoyed 
teaching and he enjoyed attend- 
ing college. He possesses both 
A. KR. and M. A. degrees. In ac- 
cumulating credit for these de- | 
grees he attended Young Harris | 
College, Mercer University, Uni- | 
versity of Georgia and Oglethorpe | 
University. 

Mr. Collins’ 
perience as a 


SUPT. M. D. COLLINS. 


schools, as principal and superin- ) 
tendent of large schools, and 11 years‘ 
as a county superintendent of se hools } 
pre-eminently qualify him to amon 
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the problems facing the common 
schools of Georgia. 
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‘Wm. B. Harrison Well Fitted For: 
| Post of Comptroller- General _ 


William Burwell Harrison, ie 
Comptroller General, Tasarence tl 
Commissioner and Chief Oil In- | 

¢spector, comes from a distinguished 
‘line of public servants and illus- 
( trious Georgians. 

His father, Tip (William Henry) 
) Harrison was a soldier in the Con- 
fe army. who after the war 
3 
} 


played a prominent part in affairs | 
of his state. He served the | 
House ef Representativ es from 
Stewart county in 1878 and 1879; 
was secretary of the C apit tol Build- 
ing Commission, executive secre- 
tary under three Georgia gover- 
nors, McDaniel, Gordon and North- 
ig He was private secretary to 

._ S. Senator A. 0. Bacon and at 
- time of hie death in 1917 was 
chief elerk in the office of the 
then Comptroller General. 

His grandfather, Burwell Ken- 
drick Harrison, was one of the 
) leading lawyers of the state, prac- 

‘ ticing in Lumpkin, He was a grad- 
é- uate of Randolph-Macon Academy, 

Virginia, a scholar and a gentle- 
man. During 1849 and 1850 he 
seryed with distinction as elerk of 
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‘the House of Representatives. 
William B. Harrison was born i i 
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WM. B. HARRISON. 


the state geologist: He was chief 
clerk in the office of the Comptroller 
General until 1929. 


SS 


in Atlanta. where he attended 
school and married in 1918 Miss 
Addie Gooch Perkins, daughter of 
Thomas Price Perkins, of Atlanta. 
He was elected Comptroller Gen- 
eral in 1929 and has also held the | 
offices of Chief Oil Inspector, ex- | 
officio. and Insurance Commission- 
er. ex-officio since that same year.| Mr. Harrison is a Presbyterian, a 
Prior to that time he was a mem- ia Mason, Shriner. Elk, rire 
ber, ex-officio of the state printing | Zouaves and member of the Royal 
mmission and advisory board to | Order of Jesters. 
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and reared in Tatnall County, 
Georgia. 
federate soldier. He is a man of 
fine balance in his profession 
and of seasoned ability. 

Judge Yeoman’s early education 
was obtained under great disad- 
vantages in the log school houses 
of that section. 
he became a country school teac h- 
er, at a salary of $13.50 a month. 
By teaching awhile and then go- 
ing to school he prepared himself 
for the University of Georgia, 
from which he graduated with an 
A. B. degree. Later he went to 
Vanderbilt. where he took a mas- 
ter's degree and studied constitu- 
tional law. 

After graduation from Vander- 
bilt he was made superintendent 
of the Dawson public schools, 
where he served for three years. 
Later he was admitted to the bar 
and for more than 20 years he 
was a country lawyer. During 


His father was a Con- - 


At the age of 17 | 


that time he was solicitor of the 
court of Dawson, vice chairman 


cratic committee and a member 
of the Georgia legislature. 

He was author of the Yeomans) 
school book law. which compelled | 
publishers to sell school books as 
cheaply in Georgia as in 
states. He also assisted in for- 
mulating and passing the bill 
leasing the W. & A. R. R. for a 


! year. 
and chairman of the state demo- | 


j public 


other | years with credit, 


le 
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JUDGE M. J. YEOMANS. 
He wrote the first article and 
made the. first speech opposing a ‘ 
$75,000,000 bond issue for building 
roads. 

In 1923 Judge Yeomans was ap- 
pointed oe of the superior court, 
Atlanta cireuit, and served = seven 
making an enviable 
record for fairness and impartiality. 

As Attorney General Judge Yeo- 
mans is making a record of which his 


long term of years at $540,000 a \friends are justly prond. 
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- Long Record of Service to 


State Behind Hal M. Stanley 


Hal M. Stanley, Cc ‘hairman of 
the Department of Industrial 
Relations, was born in Dublin, 
Ga.. and retains his citizenship 
in Laurens county. He has been 
Commissioner of Commeree and 
Labor since the office was cre- 
ated and in addition has been 
chairman of the Industrial (‘om- 
mission since December 1, 1920. 
As chairman he has had super- 
vision of the handling of more 
than 200) OOO compensation 
claims. ; 

Mr. Stanley was first editor 
ef the Dublin Gazette. In 1895 
he became editor of the Dublin 
Courier and a year later the 
Dublin Courier-Dispatch, there 
having been a consolidation of 
the Dublin Courier and 
Dublin Dispatch. 

Vir. Stanley was elected pres- 
ident of the Georgia Weekly 
Press Association in 1907 and 
after declining re-election in 
1909 was elected corresponding 
secretary, which position he still 
holds. although the title has 
heen changed to that of execu- 
tive secretary. In 1918 the 
name of the Georgia Weekly 
Presa Association was changed 
to that of the Georgia Press 
Association. 

Several years ago Mr. Stan- 
ley conceived the idea of having 
the Georgia Press Association 
make good-will tours to points 
ordinarily inaccessible to mem- 
hers of the Georgia Press As- 
<ociation. He therefore arranged 
a trip by steamer to New York 
in 1925, to Havana. Cuba, in 
1926: to Boston in 1927, which 
wo _ side trips to Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; Kittery, Maine, 


the f 
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HAL M. STANLEY 


and a number of cities in Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1928 to New York, 
which included an excursion to 
Montreal, Canada. 
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Business center of Atlanta in 1864 from the Western & Atlantic 


railroad 


lanta by General Sherman during the Civil War. 


Barron's Recital Of 


City’s Achievements 
Is Historical Feature: 


By Victor Barron. 


Georgia is 200 years old. 


It is celebrating its bicentennial an- | 


impressively proud 
it has achieved during two 


niversary 
of what 


; 
! 


centuries, and today its multitude of | 


citizenry lift their eyes heavenly in| 1, town of 


one grand chorus of thankfulness to 
Him for the blessings bestowed upon 
its vast area of more than 59,000 
square miles from the towerfing moun- 
tains down to su.-baked seashores. A 
great state, it is—a greater state it is 
dextined t®# he. 

It is a state of area, 
climatic, soil, industrial, 


old history, 
commercial, 


tracks——Whitehall-Peachtree—during the occupancy of At- 


The town was sube 
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sequently destroyed when he began his famous march ‘‘trom Atlanta 


to the sea.” 
has grown to 371,000 in 1933. 


From the Village of 15,000 inhabitants as shown the city 


Photo through courtesy of Industrial Bureau of Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 


tion. facilities, the main point of dis- 
tribution, resting in the heart of the 
source of agriculture supplies, the fi- 
nancial center of the southeast and 
with abundance of labor—skilled and 
unskilled—and educational facilities 
second to none in the country and 
inhabited by a happy, peaceful, con- 


genial and religious citizenry, Atlanta | 


faces its greatest future. 


The existence of Atlanta, and its ex- ' 
_traordinary 
ithe fact 


growth are both due to 
that it lies in the 
position for receiving and distributing 
products of all kinds over a large ter- 
ritory. The whole histor 
parallels that of the ssienade which 
first came to this point, even when 
any kind existed here, 
These railroads made their terminus 


on the spot which afterwards became 


Atlanta, 


i 
| 
) 
| 


not because there were a 
city and population to serve, but be- 
caues it was then and is now, the 
natural logical and best distributing 


point available in the state. 


eivice, culture and commercial relations | 


and prestige in the making of a giant 
in the progress of development of a 
former woodland, which now is recog: 
nized as one of the leading and most 
progressive parts of the country. 


Soon afterward the passage of the 


act of 1836, authorizing the construc- 
tion of the state railroad, the site of 
the former old depot, was called 
“Terminus,” until 1843, when the 
name was changed to that of *‘Mar- 


thasville,” after the daughter of Gov- 


Near the foothills of the Blue Ridge |! 


more than 
Atlanta 


elevated 
sea level, 


mountains and 
1OOO feet above 


the city was incorporated. 


stands out in full Dloom cf its great- | 


est development. “Atlanta bows 
head in full appreciation of its part 


ifs | 


and leadership in the make-up of the | 


metropolis of the southeast—the Gold- 
en Gateway of the southeast. 


Atlanta rose from not only the wil- | 


derness which greeted General Ogle- 


thorpe at Yamacraw bluff on Febru-| 


ary 12, 1733, but fanned the simmer- | 


ing ashes of the “sixties” and each 
generation has left 
heirs a greater and more thoroughly 
developed city, which today has a 
population of more than 280,000 in- 
habitants. Including the five boroughs 
adjacent to the city and the unincor- 
porated area, the population swells to 
more than 361,000. 

Towering between the Atlantic anid 
the Gulf of Mexico, and surrounded 
not only with nature's beautification 
and material resources of every de- 
scription, Atlanta truly is the “Gate- 
way of the Southeast’’—it is 
center of southern opportunity. 

Faces Great Future. 


As its pioneers visualized the pres- | 


ent marvelous growth and expansion 
when the then tiny village of a few 
thousand—or may I say a few hun- 
dred—the leaders of this metropolis 
today foresee an eveu greater develop- 
ment during the next century. 

So strategically located, the center 
of the new industrial area of Amer- 
ica, with its unexcelled transnorta 
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Cartersville Destined To 
Become Great Industrial 
Center of North Georgia 


a ee a 
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PRACT! 


the succeeding | 


the | 


and 


ernor Lumpkin. 

The name was again changed to 
“Atlanta,” in 1847, at which time 
The new 
city then contained a few straggling 
cabins; and choice lots on Whitehall 
street were offered for $50. 

City Rises From Ruins. 

In the summer of 1865 Atlanta lay 
ruin from Sherman's army. In 
the population 


in 
TREAG 


widows. 
lation of nearly 30,000. 


1869 the real estate value was about 
$9.000,000 and the amunt 
sold reached more 
In 1866 there were 
streets about 250 stores. 


on 


“In the summer of 1865, after its | 


destruction by Sherman’s army. and 
before the work of rebuilding had been 
fairly commenced, the scene of ruin 
utter desolation was indescribe- 
able.’ says an eyewitness, “The angel 
of destruction seemed still to hover 


ever the apparently hopeless wreck, | 
making it, like Babylon of old, a fit, 
habitation only for bats and for owls. 


The only evidence of life and activity 
visible or audible were the newsboys 


and porters about the depot, and the | 


whistling of the locomotives.’ 
Ra'lroads Made Atlanta. : 
The industrial bureau of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce. which I am indebt- | 
«il for much of the material about At- | 
ite survey of At- | 


history, in 
giving a historical 


lantas 


lanta, outline of 


natural | 


of Atlanta. 


of goods) 
than $10,000,000. | 
the business | 


as headquarters of the southeast. 


twenty-first in postal receipts. 


; 


i 


modities. 


ideal, equable Climate. 


tural and industrial wealth of the 


Atlanta Headquarters City 
ot the Southeastern Region 


TLANTA, the capital of Georgia, is the commercial, industrial and 
financial dynamo of the southeast. 

Its superb transportation facilities, both passenger and freight. 
supplied ‘by 15 main lines of eight railroad systems radiating in all 
directions, by a complete network of paved highways, terminating 
here, and by six major air lines operating in and out of the city as a 
base, make it one of the nation’s pivotal distributing points. 

Communication facilities are commensurate with Atlanta's position 


ter in the world, as the largest telephone center in the south, as one 
of the nation’s eight telephoto stations, and with he rank of third city 
in air mail volume, Atlanta is well equipped as the central point from 
which to carry on manufacturing, distributing and selling activities to 
the important southeastern territory. 

It is a city famed for its beautiful homes, splendid retail stores, 
impressive office buildings, magnificent churches, and many educa- 
tional institutions of national reputation. 
and golf clubs are equally well known 

With a 1930 census population of 360,691, Atlanta ranks twenty- 
second among the cities of the nation, eighteenth in bank clearings and 


| It is headquarters of the Sixth Federal Reserve District and also 
|} the home of the south’s largest bank. 

Practically all of the larger American insurance companies have 
|| their southern headquarters in the city. 

It is but an overnight rail ride to a population of 14,500,000. 
the city are located branch factories, warehouses and division offices 
of 1,645 nationally known business organizations. 
| Atlanta’s 637 factories turn out more than 1,500 different com- 
| The city is not dominated by any one industrial group and 
its factory output is well diversified. 


i . . 
was about 20,-|) "¢afly every country in the world. 


000—nearly one-fourth of whom were | 
In 1869 theré was a popu-| 
In 13866 the | 
real estate values amounted to about, 
$7,000,000 and the amount of goods) 
sold was approximately $9,000,000. In 


ceeds Atlanta in the value and diversity of products made annuaily. 
_ Atlanta is situated 1,050 feet above sea level, having the highest 
altitude of any city its size or larger in the United 


Its strategic location, its active type of people, the great agricul- 
southeastern terriory which he cit 
Serves, caused the United States department of : we 
mercial survey of the southeast, to say: 
nized as the principal headquarters city of 


As the third largest telegraph cen- 


Its high-class hotels, social 


In 
Of these plants, 112 ship to 
No other southeastern city ex- 


States, giving it an 


commerce, in its com- 
‘Atlanta is generally recog- 
the southeastern region.” 


the metropolis, points out that with- 
out the railroads there would be no 
Atlanta. Had not the Georgia rail- 
road and the State road now leased 
by the N., C. & St. L. united here, this 
great center would, perhaps, to this 
day have remained an obscure cross- 
road village, almost unknown, if not 


' 1848. But the junction of these two 
great lines, in 1845, changed the whole 
face of things, and the “nameless 
| terminus” and the unknown “Martha- 
ville,’ were transformed into the pros- 
perous and growing At!anta. 

The completion of the Macon rail- 
road in 1848, and the extension of a 
number of connecting lines since that 


/unnamed, as it was up to the year | 


time have put Atlanta in communica- | A 
history of this road is of primary 
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Development. 


This is 


after General 
ry a 


the Cartersville that beckons. 


a 


Rc nena 


tion with every important place, north 
and south, east and west, and made 
here one of the greatest highways and 
ceuters of travel and trade in the 
whole country. 

Honorable Alexander Stevens has 
described the origin of the State rail- 
road, the manner in which it came 
into existence, and its subsequent ef- 
fect in producing the city of Atlanta. 
A brief abstract from this description 
follows: 

“Atlanta owes its thrift and rr pid 
advancement in population and wealth, 
as well as its very existence, to the 
quickening and life-giving power of 
its railroad generators and feeders. 
The chief of those is the Western & 
Atlantic. Whatever pertains to the 


_importance in all things that pertain 


» | dition of 


to the origin, growth and present con- 
this ‘Gate City,’ as it is 

sometimes called. 

ann, Mode of Transportation. 

_ “The subject of connecting the nav- 

igable waters of the northwest with 

the waters of the south Atlantie coast 

by some feasible and practicable mode 

of transportation, has occupied the 


( | attention of men of thought and public 


Spirit in the state, long before the 


¢ | Indian title to the intervening terri- 


| tory had been extinguished. 


at that time, as well as 


_accomplishing the desired 
| munication. 


“The opinion generally entertained 
before, was 
that water portage by means of a 
canal, was the most feasible mode of 
intercom- 


Individual reconnois- 


| Sances and explorations with a view to 


this ultimate acéomplishment 


were 


’ | made from several points on the Ten- 


City of Beauty in the Heart of Extensive Mining and Manufacturing: 
Activity Offers Big Opportunities in Future 


| dawning 


| canals, was being reviewed. 


'as 1827, a railroad was | 
’ s made of three | Markham House, located on Central 


| nessee river. 


“But a new era was at this period 
upon modern. civilization 
throughout the world on the subject 
of internal overland transportation. 
The old Egyptian mode of moving 
heavy burdens in wheeled carriages on 
of in 


rails, instead 


‘ 'miles length, from the granite quar- 


Here is) 


ALLY one hund 
I Oglethorpe landed at Yamacraw 
special act of the Georgia Legislature a new county 
in the northern part the state was created. | It 
was known as Cass Cou later to become Bartow. 
lt was the lai ‘rokee Indians and in 
{8%8 when the tr west the 
little lement irtersville began to 
Settler timber, 
creater offered 

coastal 

2<t ber * 
gressive 


Blutt 


ot 
ity. 
Of \\1S- 
sissippi the 
spring uf 
fertile sors 
by more cro’ 
rom 
ville, a 
passed the 
and in 
portance as a manufacturing and minin 
In Bartow Cou of which Cartersville 
county seat, there are found mo minerals 
ferent k han in anv othe 
nation and possibly in the world 
mining pai: operate around 
their supply ot materials practically 
it was 1 this foundation of po 
that the sturdy pioneers of en 
gan to build Carters 
. followed them have builded 
of the commun has been 
surge to great heights only to 
bof defeat. No sudden boom and 
Cartersville has grown into growth 
,ing into disaster 
Even in the davs before 
ville was a community dedicated to industry. Into 
the bowels of her earth men delved for iron ore. 
SInto great smelting plants the ore was taken and 
‘ there emerged as pots, pans and kitchen utensils that 
und their way into the homes throughout the 
southeast. 
But as the trend of times changed to other pur- 
suits, so Cartersville changed. Rearing great towers 
, skyward now are textile mills, their spindles ticking 
dand their smoke stacks belching rolling clouds of 
{smoke that scatter 
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(world. 
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potential prosperity for those who would seize it) 


with the courage and vision of the pioneers who) 


their homestead here at the foothills 


Ridge mountains. 


No finer climate can ke found in the nation—pro- | 


‘ted the winter bv the mountains and 
hy mountain breezes in summer. A city of public 


schoo!'s that rank with the best in the State. 


in uw 


cooled ( 


In Massachusetts, 


|'Mauch Chunk 


C4 : “a Be 
cast their lot among the Cherokees and staked out‘ made in Pennsylvania. 


of the Blue? 


in 


ries of Quincy to the Neponset river 
In the same year 
a similar road, nime miles long, from 
to the Lehigh, was 
These roads 
were worked by horse power. 
Overland Transportation. 

“It was now that enterprising men 
South Carolina took the lead on 
this continent in the development of 
the revived system of overland trans- 


» | portation. 
“They conceived the thought and set | 


Located on three railroads and on the main high-} | 


Atlanta to Chattanooga, 
transportation facilities are excellent. 
power in abund is available for the operation 
the largest of interests and no better or more effi- 


way from 
ance 
of iG & 


cient labor can be found in any locality in the world. 


Her retail business establishments 
and her merchants progressive. 


Cartersville’s ¢ 
Electrical | 


are modern } 
Paved streets, to- ¢ 


taling eight and one-half miles, lead to all parts of} 


the business and residential sections and sidewalks 
line each side of the paved thoroughfares. 
Among the thriving business institutions of Car- 


tersville are the First National Bank, the Cherokee; 


al 
pany, 


(%hre Com Knigh 
the Cartersville Mills, Inc., J. High Gilreath Hard- 
ware Company, Maves & Green, Ben C. Gilreath 
Drug Company, Young Brothers Drug Company, 
Cummings & Long, F. V. Smith Shoe Shop, Grand 
Theatre, Inc.. Gilreath Champion Drug Co., Atco 
Stores, Inc., H. E. Young Hardware Company anc 
schneer Brothers. 

Prominent! among the citizens and progressive 
people are Mrs. Madison Bell, John W. Dent, A. V. 
Neal, Madison Milam and H. Aronoff. 


t Bros. Mercantile Company, | 


} 
; 
5 


. 


, 


about the accomplishment of the de- 
sign, of opening a communication be- 


| tween the Atlantic and the navigable 


| waters of the Mississippi valley 


subject which was then of so much 
| Interest to Georgians) by a railroad| into Washington street and Jones 


| tives. 


/ and 


to be operated with steam 


in the worlki—was not only 
projected with 
miles of it was actually completed; 
the first American-built steam 


engine for railroads was put on the 


_track from Charleston in 1830. 


“In consequence of these develop- 
ments, the idea, or project, of a canal 
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section of Atlanta, showing part of 


the towering skyline which now graces the city where the enormous 
volume of banking and commercial activity is carried on—a magnificent 


Commercial Capital 


monument to that famous. “Spirit of Atlanta,” 


which has carried out 


the dreams of both the pioneer and present builders of a community 
which lay in ruins a few generations ago. 


westward, now embraced the general 
views of the like class of men in 
South Carolina, and directed their 
thoughts and efforts to the great de- 
sign of bringing all the existing rail- 
road corporations and others that 
might be formed in other parts of the 
state, in joint co-operation for the ac- 
complishment of a common object, 


which would greatly rebound to their 
and the benefit of | 


separate benefit 
the public generally; but which they, 
separately, were unable, with their 
limited capital, to undertake. This 


| could only be done by enlisting the 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| passenger depot, 


' 


i 
} 


; 


| 


(a | 


i 
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this view, but nine| 


strong, longitudinal, parallel slabs, or | them being the Daily Post Appeal 


watercrafts on. 
As early | 


| state in the great enterprise of scaling 
or boring through the Alleghany moun- | 


tain ridges and constructing, at the 
state’s expense, what was called a4 
‘main trunk,” which should become 
a common channel northwestward for 
a network of roads meeting at a com- 
mon eastern terminus of the state 
work. 

“A new epoch in the history of 
Georgia dates from the December 21, 
1836. It was on this day an act 
of the general assembly was approved 
entitled, “An act to authorize the 
Tennessee line, near the Tennessee 
river, to the point on the southwestern 
bank of the Chattahoochee river most 
eligible for the running of branch 
roads thence to Athens, Madison, Mil- 
ledgeville, “Sorsyth and Columbus; 
and to appropriate moneys therefor. 

First Passenger Trains. 

“The two contemplated terminal 
of the Georgia road, then in process 
of construction, were Athens and 
Madison. The western terminus of 
the Monroe road, (which was a con- 
tinuation of the line of the Central), 
was the town of Forsyth; and, by this 
general scheme, the state road was to 
be the main trunk, or common chan- 
nel, over and through the mountains 
for all the roads in the state then 
in process of construction, and others 
to be built, in receiving western prod- 
uce. In the body of this act, this 
public work, so undertaken at public 
expense, was styled the Western & 
Atlantic Railroad of the State of 
Georgia, and its western terminus was 
to be near “Ross’ Landing,” now 
Chattanooga, on the Tennessee river. 

“The first through passenger train 
made connection with the state road 
on the 15th of that month (1836). 
The Macon & Western road did 
not make connection until August, 
1846. As soon as the connection with 
the Georgia road was completed, new 
life was given to the state work, and 
greater energy exerted for its com- 
pletion. This was delayed by the 
heavy work at the tunnel. It was 
not until the 9th of May, 1850, that 
the regular trains of cars, with heavy 
freight passed through the tunnel, and 
when the road may preperly: be said 
to have been completed.” 

Became “Convention City.” 

From the date of completion of 
the state road and its connection 
with the Georgia railroad, the city of 
Atlanta began to grow rapidly and 
scon took a prominent place in the 
state as a bu.iness and distributing 
center. It was a Confederate supply 
base during the Civil War. It was 
the headquarters of the department of 
the gulf during the Spanish-American 
War. It has for many years been the 
natural meeting place for all societies 
and associations having a widely scat- 
tered membership, and from this con- 
dition it has acquired the title of the 
“Convention City.” 

From Atlanta History. 

In 1871 there were two daily news- 
papers in Atlanta—The Atlanta Con- 
stitution, owned by W. A. Hemphill 
and Kk, Y. Clarke, with Colonel I. W. 
Avery chief editor, and the Daily 
Sun, with Alexander H. Stephens, po- 
litical editor, and J. Henley Smith, 
general editor and manager, and a 
weekly paper, the Rural Southerner, 
with Samuel A. Echols as editor, 
and A. C. Van Epps, associate edi- 
tor. The Sunny South, a literary 
magazine, was also being issued week- 
ly. 
ly papers have come and gone, two of 


the Evening Capitol. 


From 1870 to 1890 the principal | 


hotels were the Kimball House, the 


avenue, near the old and former Union 
and the National 
hotel, located on the northwest cor- 
ner of Peachtree street and the W. 
& A. railroad. 

The public schools were organized 
and opened in September, 1871. There 
were four of them named for the 
streets on which they were located, 
as follows: Ivy, Crew, Marietta and 
Walker Street schools. 

In 1871 the Atlanta Street Railway 
Company was organized by Hon. Rich- 
ard Peters and Hon. George W. 
Adair. They built a line out Peach- 
tree and ‘Whitehall streets from 
George Adairs home place, at the 
intersection of Peters street and 
Whitehall street down Alabama street 


locomo-| street and Capitol avenue, and from 
As early as 1829 the Charles-| the city limits on Decatur street to 
_ton & Hamburg railroad—the largest | the city limits on Marietta stree. 
, then 


Capiol Moved to Atlanta. 

In 1868 the state of Georgia moved 
the state capitol from Milledgeville 
to Atlanta (the capitol was located 


.at Louisville, Ga., before it was moved 


f 


| at 


) 


as a mode of commercial intercourse | 


between the northwest and the south 
Atlantic coast was generally abandon- 
ed in Georgia as early as 1832. Reail- 
roads, as a more feasible mode of 
internal improvements than canals, 


_ how became the subject of discussion, 
Several private companies were soon 


Whiteways are in operation along the principal | | 


business streets and magnificent old trees and beau- 
tiful shrubbery make Cartersville a city of beauty 
and a home in which one can really live among 
neighbors who are renowned for their hospitality, 
cordiality and real, old-fashioned comradeship. 

Cartersville has built well. Her past has been 
of great achievement. Her future holds far 
crester ret 
She is on her way to become the great industrial 


one 


urns than even has been forecast for her. ‘ 


7 


; 


," 


‘greater history for Cartersville city of North Georgia. 


, by 


: 
é 
( 
‘ 


organized. To three of these—the 
Central, Georgia & Monroe (now 
merged in the Central railroad com- 
panies) liberal charters were granted 
the legislature of 1833. These 


were organized and created with the 


view of being operated on by steam 
locomotives, according to the mode 
adopted in Sonth Carolina. 
Work Pushed Forward. 

“The work on these roads, looking 
maini¢ to loca] objects and results, 
was immediately commenced = and 
nushed forward with energy. The 
few pioneer thinkers in Georgia, who 


, bad been looking toa canal north- 


’ 


; 
: 
; 
: 


to Milledgeville) and for a long time 
the state capitol building was located 
the corner of Forsyth and Ma- 


rietta streets in a building that was 
mage 


built. for an opera house by 


Kimball. The governors mansion was; ) 
at the c:rner ef Peachtree and Cain | 
streets. where the Henry Grady hotel] | 


is now located. The governors man- 
sion was originally built for his resi- 
dence by Johns H. James, a promi- 
nent banker in Atlanta at that time. 

Up to about 1885 the city hall and 
county courthouse were located on the 
square fronting Washington street, 
now. occupied by the state capitol 
building. The lot where the Pied- 
mont hotel now stands was then the 
residence of Dr. James Alexander. 
The First Methodist church was Io- 
cated where the Candler building now 
is located, and the First 
church building was on the site that 
the postoffice building now occupies 
at the corner of Walton and Forsyth 
streets. Atlanta soon will enter ifs 


new $3.000.000 magnificent postoffice | 
the Spring | 


building of marble on 


street viaduct, Hunter and Forsyth 
streets. 

After Atlanta outgrew its postof- 
fice building at Marietta and For- 
syth streets, the city took it over for 
its city hall. After a resident there 
for a quarter of century or more At- 
lanta erected its beautiful municipal 
structure on Mitchell and Washing- 
ton streets. 


The federal prison, out on the Me- 
' Donough road, is located on land for 
'merly used by James L. Dickey as a 
stock and dairy farm. This lot was 


| purchased by the city of Atlanta and 
'given to the United States government'in the early days before there was' 


| building at Five Points, was owned by 


in order to secure the location of the 
prison at Atlanta. 
Where Atlanta Stands. 

The lot now occupied by the First 
National bank was known from the 
early days of Atlanta until about 
1895 as the Norcross corner. The 


building occupied for years by the 
Pitts cigar store across from the bank 


George W. Collier. Mr. Norcross was 


‘one of the first mayors of the city. | 
| Mr. Collier was the mail carrier for| 


the United States government for the! 
route from Decatur to Altoona Pass ' 


any settlement where Atlanta now 
stands. 

One of the circus grounds was out 
Marietta street, after that out on 
Peachtree road near North avenue and 
Kimball street. Until about 1875 
there were no paved streets in the 
city. East Alabama street was the 
first paved street. Most of the whole- 
sale stores were on Alabama street 


|and the retail stores were located prin- 


cipally on Whitehall and Peachtree 
streets between Mitchell and Houston 
streets. 

There are scores of pioneer _ citi- 


_—- 


Contiued in Page 15 Column 1, 


Contained In 


Barium Ore To Supply Nation 


Since then many daily and week- | 


Baptist 


ucts are secured. 


cloths and in refining sugar, 


and enameling iron. 


of barytes. 


European labor. 


lating among American people. 


claim. 


Germany. 


' 
| 
' 


/ 
his first visit to Cartersville. 
} 
: 
! 


to Grasseli Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


county—just forty miles north of Atlanta— 

is a treasure mine with potential wealth to 
Georgia beside which the old gold fields of the 
mountains to the north pale into insignificance. 


O* the Etowah river at Cartersville, in Bartow 


It is the deposits of barium ore from which 
barytes and the countless barium pigment prod- 
Used extensively in the manu- 
facture of zinc and as a substitute for white lead 
in flat coat paints, this mineral is also invaluable 
in production of rubber products, linoleums, oil 
glazing of pottery 
In recent years paper manu- 
facturers have turned to the barium products, find- 
ing this mineral far superior in the enameling of 
fine paper to any other substitute. 

Untold wealth for Georgia lies in these fields 
They constitute the greatest deposits 
in the country and so vast is the Cartersville sup- 
ply that all the barium ore products used in the 
American market for the next 100 years can be 
furnished from these Georgia mines. 

But the scaling of the tariff wall by the Ger- 
mans has in recent years taken the market from 
Georgia except at plants far enough away from the 
seaboard so that transportation costs into the inte- 
rior equalize the price made possible by cheap 


Here, indeed, is an opportunity for revision of 
the tariff upward to insure competition of Ameri- 
can products with foreign goods and keep Ameri- 
can profits at home and American money circu- 


The history of the barium ore fields at Car- 
tersville is proof conclusive of the truth of this 
For it was while the Germans were unable 
to ship barium ore and barium products to this 
country that the Cartersville fields came into their 
own and this huge market came to Georgia. 
later years it-has been slipping away again. 

It was in the summer of 1915 that W. J. Wein- 
man, of the Thompson-Weinman Company, made 
Prior to the out- 
break of the World War practically all of the 
barytes used in this country was imported from 
The Thompson-Weinman Company did 
in 1914 mine and grind in a small way barium ore 
at Nicholsville, Ky., but realizing that big produc- 


ville. 


barium deposits 


carbonate 


cium 


There was 


pete. 


demand. There 
for rubber, 
trades. in 1922 


In 


(Inset) Huge dam on the Etowah river near Cartersville, Ga. 
Over five hundred horsepower is developed which supplies power for the mine and mill of Thompson- 
Weinman Co., just across the river. 


Employment for Thousands and Increased Prosperity for North 
Georgia District Dependent Only Upon Revision of Tariff 
That Will Enable Cartersville Barium Mines to 
Compete With Cheap Foreign Labor 


tion was necessary, Mr. Weinman came to Carters- 


Here he found in operation one smal] mine that 
was shipping a small tonnage to a St. Louis plant. 
Convinced of the possibilities, he leased for his 


company the Cherokee ochre deposits, the Georgia 
Peruvian ochre deposits and a number of other 


started production on a big scale. 
In 1918 a mill was put into operation at Car- 
tersville manufacturing barium phosphate dnd cal- 


1918, 1919 and 1920 more than 100,000 tons of 
ore alone and over 70,000 tons of pigments were 
shipped from Cartersville. 

n 
Then, as the German producers were getting back 
into the market and in order to protect American 
products, a duty of $4 per ton was put On. 
spite of this duty, however, since 1922 the Ger- 
mans have steadily increased their importation of 
barium products until today they are shipping over 
90,000 tons a year into our market. 

With a duty of only $4 a ton Germany can lay 
barium down at our American seaboard at a price 
so low that American miners are unable to com- 
Thus Georgia and America are losing trade 
and money that rightfully belong here. 

The Thompson-Weinman Company’s facilities 
and operations are extensive enough to meet any 


grinding and water-grinding 
ground barytes and mica. | 
There is a plant at McIntyre, Ga., grinding clay 
paint 
Sparta, Ga., grinding calcium carbonate for various 


ristown, Pa., for water-grinding and dry-grinding 
calcium carbonate for various trades in that terri- 
tory and it is still in operation. 

Thus the barium wealth of the United States is 
in Georgia and it only remains for a wise adminis- 
tration to place the tariff on barium ore and barium 
products high enough to prevent foreigners from 
taking the trade that belongs to us for Georgia and 
America to realize the benefits of our wealth and 
for Georgia men to obtain the employment that 
this trade will demand. 


Georgia Hills 
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in the Cartersville district and 


pigments. As a result, during 


o duty on barium until 1920. 


In 


is one plant at Cartersville dry- 
calcium carbonate, 


and paper. Also a plant at 


the company built a plant at Nor- 
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BICENTENNIAL EDITION 


‘COLUMBUS HAS HAD 
PICTURESQUE LIFE 


Continued from Page -12 


ing came into use, it made possible 
spectacular advances in the industrial 
and commercial life of the city. Sit- 
uated as it is at the head of naviza- 
tion on the Chattahoochee river, here 
_;Wwas near by a tremendous supply of 
‘water power. This has been devel- 
oped and utilized by three dams in 
Columbus proper and two large power 
developments a few miles north of 
the city. All told, these plants have 
a capacity of over 140,000 horsepow- 
er aud supply energy for the opera- 
tion of local industry as well as lights 


and power to many other communities 
in the southeast. 

A most important epoch in the life 
of Columbus was the establishment 
here of Fort Benning and the infan- 
try training schoo). This was accom- 
plished largely by the intelligent and 
energetic work of a number of our 
citizens, who obtained the co-opera- 
tion of the officials of the war depart- 
ment, and finally made this a 


Red Men To Celebrate 


per- | 


manent post and the largest infantry | 


training school in the world. 
of O7.000 acres was acquired 
site and since 1922, when 

finally mad-+ permanent, it 
constantly developed and 


it 
has been 
improved, 


A tract | 
for a} 
Was | 


Today it is an asset of which auy city | 


could be justly proud.  DPractically 
every arm of the service is stationed 
here, which means a population of 
over 6,000 people. 
Military Center. 
The infantry training school brings 
to Columbus every year several hun- 


dred officers, many of whom live in) 


the city. 
tact with this splendid body of men 


and their families has been of great | 


has 
life 


people and 
to the social 


value to Columbus 
added a -reat deal 
of the city. 
Columbus have 
circles and the town 
te as “the mother-in-law” 
army. 


married into army 
is often referred 
of the 


Columbus has the commission-cits 


manager form of government, the af-ielected annually. These in turn select i stress and opposition, but has proven 


agen - ees 
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Many young women of | 


The effect of constant con-— 


a 


and 


his assistant. 
fairs of the city being 


of a commission of five members, one ment was not 
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For Forty Years Wrigley 
Has Served Atlanta, Georgia 
and the South Faithfully 
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ADVERTISING COMMITTEE SHOWS SOUND JUDGEMENT / 


GENTLEMEN --- IN CONCLUSION 
IM HADPY TO STATE, THAT THE 
STOCK OF THE PERENNIAL 


THE PROJECT FINANCED, ANDO 
NOW UP TO THE PLANNING 
ROUP 


RESORT HAS BEEN OVERSUBSCRIBED 


Bicentennial of Georgia 
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Producers of the historical pageant to be given by the Pocahontas 
Red Men of Atlanta as a celebration of the bicentennial on May 19. 
At left, Herschel Harrington standing by the side of Miss Edith Russell, 
The pageant will depict the contribution of the Indian 
'to the lore and history of Georgia. 
in the hands a city manager. ‘This type of govern- 
adopted without 
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YOUR VOTE OF APPROVAL OF THE | 


quite successful, especially from a 
financial standpoint. Columbus today 
is in excellent condition financially, 
‘with no current obligations, and her 
bonds most highly regarded from an 
investment standpoint. A_ splendid 
system of schools has been developed, 
‘and for many years the city has been 
‘outstanding in this respect. It was 
| the first city to establish an industrial 
|high schvol as a part of the city 
| school system. which plan has _ been 
‘frequently followed in other cities. 
| When a student, reaches high school 
‘he has tHe choice of a regular high 
‘school or one where many trades and 
occupations are taught as a part of 
the regular school work. 
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Among the many things of especial || 


- | interest here, for a visitor, is “St. El- 
=" | mo,’ at present the home of Miss Flor- 
-ence Slade and which has recently 
been opened to the public. The place 
was built by Colonel Seaborn Jones, 
who married the aunt of Augusta Ev- 
ans Wilson. the author of the novel 
“St. Elmo.” She was born here and 
lived here during childhood. In later 
years she often visited in this home, 
and many of the scenes in “St. Elmo” 
are laid there. The last chapters of 
the book were written there. 
Home of Straus Family. 


Columbus was at one time the home 
of the Straus family which moved 
from here to New York at the close 
of the War Between the States. There 
, were three notable brothers of this fam- 
_ily, Isador. Nathan and Osear, all of 
| whom achieved success and prominence 
| in their chosen lines of endeavor. The 
‘Peabody family is another group which 
ufter livine in Columbus moved else- 
where and became prominent in their 
_adopted city. George Foster Peabody 
has for many years been active in po- 
‘litical and social affairs and many 
‘charities here testify to his continued 
‘interest and affection for this section. 
| Probably Columbus’ greatest asset 
is her people, kindly and hospitable, 
‘ready always to accord the visitor a 
warm welcome. They are keenly alive 
‘to all that is progressive, and at the 
same time are not at all inelined to 
‘adopt anythimg radical. The town has 
‘not had a bank failure for 50 years, 
and her industries have been uni- 
_formly profitable and well managed. 
-while general business has been well 
maintained, even during the periods of 
depression. Fort Benning has greatly 
broadened her scope. and brings here 
meny distinguished visitors. 


some 
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ENGINEERS ANO ARCHITECTS PLANS, 
NOW PUTS THE JOB SQUARELY UP TO - 
THE ADVERTISING AND PUBLICITY COMMITTEF/ 


MY COMMITTEE HAS INVESTIGATED THE. 


INSTANCE, | HOLD HERE A RECENT CODY 


sole 


Warm Springs, in Salubrious, Piney Country, Is Mecca 
For Those Seeking Aid, Surcease From Life’s Struggle 


In the picture above is seen 
the old Meriwether Inn, which 


OF THE SOUTHERNER AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE 
EXQUISITE FOUR COLOR, DUA-COLOR AND FOUR COLOR 
HALFTOBE PLATES MADE BY THE WRIGLEY ENGRAVING 
CO,OF ATLANTA. BESIDES THEIR ART DEPARTMENT 
1S RIGHT UP TO THE LETTER OF OUR DEMANDS 


DOSSIBILITIES OF THE ADVERTISING 
AND RELATED DROMOTION WORK 
NECESSARY TO DUT PERENNIAL RESORT 
ON THE MAD AND WE FIND THAT THE 


has stood for 40 years, and 
around which a world-wide health 
center has been developed.  Sit- 
uated among the piney woodland 
of Meriwether county, this site 
has attracted persons from all 
over the United States. Aside 
from its perfect all-year-around 
climate, Warm Springs is one of 
nature’s beauty spots. 


By ARTHUR CARPENTER, 
Resident Trustee of the Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation. 
“The Climate Is Worthy of the 
Waters and the Sight and Scenery 

Worthy of Both.” 


Warm Springs was thus described 
by Absolom Chappel, of Columbus, in 
his “Miscellanies of Georgia,’ writ- 
ten in 1S74. No one has stated more 
briefly the reasons for the past, pres- 
ent and future use of the spring and 
its surroundings for the benefit of 
mankind. That sentence might well be 
carved on enduring stone at the. ap- 
proach to Warm Springs, for it covers 


| the factors which have remained un- 
|'changed through centuries. 


Indian retreat, post tavern, water- 
ing place, fashionable resort and at 
present a medical foundation, Warm 
Springs has had a rich and glamorous 
history and its future should be even 
greater, measured in terms of human 
helpfulness. 
Warm Springs was the favorite 
gathering place for the Cherokee In- 
dians. Legend has it that it was a 
neutral territory where any sick In- 
dian might find a haven of rest, safe 
from attack by his tribal enemies. 
If we could turn the calendar back 
for a little more than 100 years, we 
probably should find Indian medicine 
men intoning weird incantations and 
performing mystic rites for their sick 
tribesmen on the very spot occupied 
today by orthopedic surgeons, physio- 
therapists and nurses, working for 
afflicted people. 

It is difficult to determine the date 
at which Warm Springs became im- 
portant to the white settlers of middle 
Georgia, but ther are ample historical 


A GREAT TRIBUTE 
TO WARM SPRINGS 


FOR THE FINEST WORK IN THIS LINE. 


COMPLETE WORK CAN BE HANDLED 
| RIGHT HERE IN THE SOUTH/ I. 


| MISS JONES,--- PLEASE TAKE THIS 


LETTER WRIGLEY ENGRAVING CO 
PLEASE HAVE ONE OF YOUR MOST 
EXPERIENCED REPRESENTATIVES CALL ON 
THE UNDERSIGNED AT 9 O'CLOCK SHARP TO- 
MORROW MORNING FOR GETTING COPY ANDO 
CONCLUDING PLANS FOR THE LARGE ART 
AND ENGRAVING JOB FOR PERENNIAL 
RESORT, AS RECENTLY DISCUSSED 
WITH YOU. - JOHN SHARP 
DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING. ie 


Offers the business world of Atlanta 
and the South the efficient and sincere 
services of a complete organization 
skilled and experienced in all the steps 
that lead to the best in finished illustra- 
tive printing plates of every character. 


Well Balanced Studio of Commercial 
and Advertising Artists 


Engraving in All Its Processes 


Electrotyping and Stereotyping 


“a 


Established 1896 | 
Office, Studio and Plant in Qur Own Building, 110 Cain ~ N. W., Atlanta. WA. 2091-2092. 
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Probably more has been written 
about the Georgia Warm Springs 
in the last eight years than in the 
previous century, but possibly no 
mudern writer has been more fluent 
in his praise of the Pine mountain 
section than Absalom Chappel, who 
in his “Miscellanies of Georgia,” 
written in 1874 and recounting the 
experiences of 2 long lifetime says: 

“Nature, when she drew near 
the completion of middle Georgia, 
ere she put her finishing hand to 
the work, paused and said: What 
shall be the last touch? What 
crowning gift shall I bestow? 
What impress set that shall never 
become commonplace? What proud, 
striking feature call forth on this 
westermost expanse that shall 
make it unique among the mid- 
lands of the south, a charm and a 
glory to all beholders and through 
all time’? 

“And she said I will give it to 
a mountain, @ mountain where 
mouutaius are not wont to be; a 
mountain, too, rich in precious in- 
ner treasures as well as in charms 
attractive to the eye. And as she 
spake. behold! Earth heaved and 
the Pine mountain uprose in mod- 
est grandeur and beauty, adorned 
as to its umbrageous sides and 
fertile, close-clinging valleys and 
breezy cerulean summits, not only 
with pines, but with other trees 
also unnumerable.” .. . 

“But what was done by nature 
for the Pine mountain was not all 
external. Deep within its bowels 
she is and ever has been busy in 
mysterious workins. There _ she 
has established her wonderful hid- 
den laboratories. At the chief- 
est of: which no chymic hand save 
her own mixes and medicates the 
inimitable waters of the Meri- 
wether warm springs, bursting in 
a lavish, crystal sluice from the 
mountain’s northern side. No 
fires but of her kindling have kept 
them threugh ages at.the same 
exact happy temperature, delicious 
and healthful for bathing, and it 
is said, too, medicinal for drinking. 
Had such waters been found in 
any of the mcuntains around an- 
ecient Rome, marble adqueducts 
would have conveyed them to im- 
perial palaces, marble bathing 
apartments would have welcomed 
them as they came gushing. There 
is nothing elsewhere, I have often 
heard it said, comparable to the 
delicate, exquisite luxury they af- 
ford. Certainly my own experience 
tallies with this belief, nor can I 
conceive of anything superior. But 
then they are the only warm 
springs that I have ever visited. 
The climate is worthy of the 
waters and the site and scenery 
worthy of both. In ante-bellum 
times it was a place of great re- 
sort, thronged with the best com- 
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data to carry us back more than a 
century, so it might be said _ that 
Warm Springs has a centennial as 
Georgia proudly celebrates her bicen- 
tennial. » 

Inquiries were coming from a dis- 


tance as early as 1837 for we find a 
letter? writter in April of that year 
which says, among other things: 


“The Jargest warm spring flows 
out of a spur of the Pine mountain, 
through a fissure of a large flint rock, 
making a stream sufficiently large to 
turn an overshot mill one mile from 
the springs. There are a number of 
other warm springs coming out of 
the same hill, which are smaller and 
unimproved, all of them of the tem- 
perature of 8&9 degrees Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, besides several others of 
cold freestone water, and, in some 
instances within a few feet of a warm 
spring. When the proprietor settled 
here in December, 1832, he found a 
few old cabins on the premises, which 
have been thrown away and comfort- 


able buildings erected in their places. | 


There are two large two-story build- 
ings on the premises 50x42 and 52x30 
feet. The largest is the Tavern, sit- 
uated 200 yards from the Springs on 
an elevation of 150 or 200 feet above 
the surrounding country; there is a 
large frame storehouse, a confection- 
ary, both occupied; a doctor’s shop, 
occupied by Dr. McCune, a postoffice 
(mail twice a week) route from Tal- 
botton to Newnan; blacksmith’s shop, 


Most amusing and informative side- 
lights on the history of Warm Spriugs 
can be had from a bundle of old hotel 
registers and books of account, which 
were found about five years ago. 
These cover the period from the early 
1830s to the late 1880s, and the 
names they contain are veritably a 


roster of the south’s military, literary | 
dent 


and social leaders. 
The current chapter in the history 


of Warm Springs is so well known | 


to readers of The Atlanta Constitn- 
tion that it needs no _ elaboration 
here. The work being done at Warm 
Springs today is medical and scien- 
tific in nature. No claims are made 
for medicinal or curative properties 
of the waters, which, however, do 
provide an ideal medium for the di-| 
rected exercises that are an important | 
part of the routine of treatment for | 
those suffering from the after effects | 
of infantile paralysis. Nature's gen: 


erosity in providing a continuous and | 


abundant supply of pure, warm wa-'! 
ter at a place which has so many ad-| 
vantages of climate and location has} 
made it most worth while to build up | 
at Warm Springs a medical staff de-| 
voting itself to the restorative work | 
for the physically handieapped. | 

The first sentence in the fnture 
chapter of Warm Springs is being 
indelibly written right now by many 
thousands of generous Georgia citi- 
zens. Georgia Hall. a beautiful and 
modern central building to provide ac- 
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Below are seen the famous 
pools and bath houses at Warm 
Springs. On the left is the pub- 
lic pool; which during the year 
attracts thousands of tourists. 
Here ‘hey may enjoy the blood- 
warm waters of the _ natural 


Springs. In this pool patients 
who come from all over the world 
find health and enjoyment. Warm 
Springs is one of the natural 
health resorts of the world. 


subscription. This building will re- 
place the antiquated Meriwether inn, 
which now houses all the central 
functions of the Foundation. Georgia 
Hall will be the hub of the wheel of 
future development and will stand as 
& monument to the fine spirit of 
Georgia citizens who, under leader- 
ship of statewide committees, headed 
by Cason Callaway and Cator Wool- 
ford, are giving valuable assistance to 
the Foundation, and at the same time 
paying a tribute to the part-time resi- 
of Georgia, who is now the 
president of the United States—also 
to Georgia’s own Dr. Michael Hoke. 
In no other way could such a sub- 
stantial guarantee be given that 
Warm Springs will continue through 
many generations to be a boon to 
mankind. 


ATLANTA AN IDEAL 
CONVENTION CITY 


ATLANTA enjoys a reputation 

as an ideal convention city. The 
many transportation facilities ren- 
der the city readily accessible as a 
gathering point for conventions. 
An average of over six such meet- 
ings per week is the record of the 
past year. Hotel accommodations, 
a number of halls and meeting 
places, make Atlanta the logical 
city in which to hold larger con- 
ventions. Th city auditorium has 
an arena which seats 6,000 per- 
sons. 

Recently, air passenger service 
in all directions has made the city 
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shoemaker’s shop, etc. ;: 
dining room 50x26 feet.” | 


a commodious | erected this year. 


commodations for the patients will be 


Funds are being raised by popular ’* 


more accessible than previously. 
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Prosperous, Cultured Rome Is 
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Jewel City of North Georgia 


Established Under Romantic Conditions; Center of Agriculturally 
Rich Floyd County; Has Grown To Be Leader in 


Education, Industry and Commerce. 


Prosperous Rome—located at the head of naviga- 
tion on the great Coosa-Alabama river, in the middle 
of the triangle formed by Atlanta, Chattanooga and 
Birmingham—the home of Shorter College and the 
renowned Martha Berry Schools—the commercial 
and manufacturing center of this part of the state. 

Rome is in the middle of the greatest agricultural 
and stock raising lands in the south. It is an impor- 
tant highway center—the Dixie highway, the Forrest 
highway and the Georgia-Alabama highway center 
here. The great Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
railway system comes in by the old Rome railroad, 
now a part of the state-owned W. & A., connecting 
Atlanta on the south and Chattanooga on the north. 
The Southern Railway goes through Rome, giving 
connections to the east and south as well as the 
northwest. The great Central of Georgia system 
gives another connection to Chattanooga and to the 
south. 

Rome of today is thriving and destined to become 
one of the most important manufacturing centers in 
the United States and the growth of Rome as 4a 
financial center keeps pace with the development 
of its industries and commerce. But Rome is Still 
a city of cultural education. 

Shorter College is one of the best appointed and 
administered institutions of learning in the United 
States. ‘Its location and modern fireproof buildings 
contribute to the excellence of its work. 

The great Berry School for the practical educa- 
tion of the mountain youth, founded by Miss Martha 
Berry and financed by endowment from philan- 
thropists all over the country is located just one 
mile from Rome. 

The establishment of Rome is almost like a ro- 
mance. It occurred in the spring of 1834 when 
two lawyers were traveling on horseback from Cass- 
ville, Cass county, to attend court at Livingston, 
the county seat of Floyd. They were Colonel! Daniel 
R. Mitchell, of Canton, and Colone! Zachery B. Har- 
grove, of Cassville. 


They stopped at a small spring on the peninsula 
that separates the Etowah and Oostanaula rivers at 
their junction. Colonel Hargrave gazed in admira- 
tion on the surrounding hills and remarked, “This 
would make a splendid site for a town.” “I was 
just thinking the same,” returned his companion. 

Just then a stranger came up to refresh himself 
at the spring and said: “Gentlemen, you will pardon 
me, but I have been convinced for some time that 
the location of this place offers exceptional Oppor- 
tunities for building a city that would become the 
largest and most prosperous in Georgia. 

The last speaker was Major Walker Hemphill. 
These three gentlemen, together with Colonel Wil- 
liam Smith, of Cave Spring, and John H. Lumpkin, 
of Oglethorpe county, bought up the ferry rights, 
the land, signed a contract with the inferior court 
and laid out the Jots for the new town. 

The five pioneers put five names into a hat, it 
having been agreed that the name drawn out would 
be the name of the city. Colonel Mitchell, recall- 
ing the seven hills of ancient Rome on the Tiber 
wrote Rome and his slip was taken from the hat. 
Thus Rome was born. 

From this historic founding has come one of the 
proudest cities of the state, situated in one of the 
finest and most glorious sections of this Empire 
State. Floyd county farm lands are celebrated far 
and wide. Cotton, grain, apples, peaches, pecans, 
cattle, horses, mules, hogs and goats are its prod- 
ucts. Seventy-five manufacturing plants, including 
agricultural implements, cotton goods, marble, fer- 
tilizers, cooperage, wagons, stoves, lumber, etc., 
hauxite and iron ore mines are among its industries. 

The climate of Rome has no superior and its peo- 
ple are representative of the finest in the state and 
the fine traditions of the Old South are in evidence 
wherever one may turn. 

Institutions such as the National City bank, the 
Rome Hosiery Mills, the First National bank, Theo 
Stivers Milling Company, the Darlington Schools 
and such citizens as C. E. Baldwin make any City a 
welcome haven. : 

Rome will go on and to her beautiful confines 
will be attracted more useful and enterprising peo- 
ple who will continue the work begun by the sturdy 


pioneers of 1834. 
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It has many paint factories. ligious institutions, its clubs and other 
Atlanta is the southeastern head-/ social features, its amusements and 
quarters for thé United States depart- | other recreational features, its climate, 


ment of commerce. | health and sanitary features and ad- 
And all this does not tell the en-| vantages, its libraries, newspapers 

tire story of Greater Atlanta. It} and journals, its streets and _ side- 

merely touches upon the city’s great; walks, its hospital features and 

| municipal and. civic strides, its net-| countless other things which all go 

work of transportation facilities, its! to the makeup of Greater Atlanta and 
great educational facilities, its re- a greater Atlanta-to-be. 
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Places ‘tn Georgia Where Noted Presidents Have Stayed 


the south, 
It is the headquarters for the large 
national packers in the southeast. 
Leads in Bank Clearings. 

Atlanta leads the southern cities in 
bank clearings; postal receipts and 
today there is being erected a new 
$3,500,000 postoffice. 

It is the largest manufacturer of 
furniture in the southeast. 


— = 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 


IN ATLANTA PERFECT 


OMES: The number of homes 
in Atlanta in 1920 was 49,523; 
in 1930, 90,200. 

Apartments: Atlanta is well 
supplied with first-class apartment 
houses, the rentals being governed 
by location, conveniences, etc. 

Stores: There are 10,428 shops, 
stores, and service organizations, 
including manufacturers, in At- 
lanta,. 
$ Hotels: Atlanta has more than 
skid GO: GB eg Lg oe i, 2 5 | 20 leading hotels, the guest rooms 
nitions a ta 8 gh Xs eae Mabie sy so ce 4 a ee grat RRO. <tr te Ml + ae numbering 4,400. 

i ; | _ os 4 —b ae Pe eee ¥ we I ee Office Buildings: There are 50 

: $3 rrominent office buildings. The 
rental area of these buildings 
amounts to 2,862,516 square feet. 


Top, left, is the old homestead of Thomas Glascock, located.on the - 
Savannah road, four miles from Augusta. Here George Washington was 
met by a committee headed by Governor Telfair on May 18, 1791. Wash- 
ington was escorted into Augusta by a cavalcade. Top, right, is Bulloch 
Hall, at Roswell, the home of the mother of Theodore Roosevelt. 
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large motor buses and motor trucks, 

Atlanta is the second largest mule 
market in the country. 

It has one of the 
grounds in the south. 

Atlanta manufacturers put out 
ne from the cradle to the cas- 

et. 

It has the largest commercial print- 
ing plants in the south, | 
z One of Sears-Roebuck’s large plants 
; : is located here; it is the southeastern | 
headquarters for the Pullman Com- 
pany; the Ford Motor and Chevrolet 
companies, 

It is the manufacturing and distrib- 
uting center for farming and agricul- 
tural implements. 

It has large brick plants. 

It is the photo engraving center of 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


largest fair 


(HEALEY BUILDING BLOCK) 


54 BROAD STREET, N. W. 


the 


Washington walked through 
The 


gate below to attend a ball. 
structure is in Augusta. 
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Right is the “Little White 9m 
House” at Warm Springs, vacation sameas 
home of President Franklin Roose- 
velt. Below, the Ivan Alien-Mar- 
shall building, Atlanta, where 


Woodrow Wilson practiced law. 
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In Georgia are homes and other buildings where some of the most 
famous presidents of the United States have visited or stayed. 


The 


chief executives who have thus added to Georgia’s points of interest 
were George Washington, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and 


Franklin Roosevelt. 


that shown in the picture at the left top. 
the Savannah road four miles from Augusta. 


Perhaps the most picturesque such dwelling is 


This house still stands on 
It is one of Georgia’s 


most historic shrines, as is the structure pictured at the bottom, right 


ATLANTA HISTORY |— 
BUSINESS ROMANCE 


Continued from Page 13. 


ae Se 


zens who as mere youths hunted 


and fished in all parts of the now) 


leading city af the southeast. 


George M. Brown, president of the) 
Trust | 
(Company, moved to Atlanta in 1865 | 
when he was about 21-2 months old. | 


Georgia Savings Bank and 


Atlanta has been his residence since. 
His wife, formerly Miss Carrie Hoyt, 
was born in Atlanta in 1866 and has 


lived in Atlanta all of her life. Dur- | 


ing Mr. Brown's 68 years here he has 
seen many changes and improvements, 
When he came to Atlanta his father 
hought a home on the south side of 
the city from Sidney Root, who at 
one time was one of the largest mer- 
chants of the town. The house was 
built of concrete; that 


is, 


brickbats | 


and rocks of various sizes picked up, 


in and around the premises. 
was probably the first concrete house 


huilt in the city. The 


This | 


site of the! 


eld Brown home is now occupied by | 


the Fulton County High school, 
the corner of Washington street and 
Woodward avenue. Woodward 


at | 


ave-. 


nue was then known as Jones street. . 


This residence was one of the few left 
standing when General Sherman 


“arned the city during the Civil War. | 


Few Homes in 1865. 

Chere were not any other homes 
hevond this one on Washington street 
n the city limits in 1865, 
of Atlanta which now is south 
(jlenn atreet was then in the original 
forest from Whitehall street ‘to and 
neluding Grant park, except for occa- 
sional clearings for farms. 


of 


The part. 


In those days there were few resi- | 


Jenees located on the north side of 
town. Whitehall and 
reeta were the main arteries for 
travel going north and south and the 
railroads were crossed at grade, Ma- 
rietta and Decatur atreets were the 
orineipal highways for traffic 
and west 
Fortunes have been made in Atlan- 
Some of the most centrally 
property sold in the early 
Atianta’s existence for a 
ere song, and today and in recent 
,eare these tracts command thousands 
of dollars per front foot. Atlanta and 
s heautiful suburbs today are graced 
with some of the finest and most mag: 
ficeent homes to be found in the na- 
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Its boundary in IS70O was a circle 


iving a diameter of three miles, the 
nter being located at the former 
lL nion depet, The area at thai 
was OR miles. The various additions 
vhich have heen made since have 
hronght the area up to nearly 35 
<juare miles, which is more than three 
es as great as the area in 1870, 
This of the main facts } 
history Atlanta shows clea 
that the location was chosen sole 
was the best place f 

inefer and distribution of commod)- 
nassengers. It has 
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Trade (Area of Atlanta 


. a | frac$ie area q>T 


“Atianta-made™ 
near'y every 
department of 
neree in its « surver 
he southeast says, “Atlanta is 
cenerally recognized as the principal 
headquarters city of this region, be 
the seat of a iarge part of the 
‘ional administrative machinery of 
neerns marketing their services and 
mn the territory.” 
nationally-known 
from 
to the large n 
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going | 
| Overnight 


radiating 


nial ball and reception. 


practice. 


it served as a court house in Revolutionary times. 
“nonresidential dwellings’ shown above are Bulloch Hall (top, right), 
home of the mother of Theodore Roosevelt; the “Little White House” 
at Warm Springs, owned by Franklin Roosevelt, and (bottom, left) 
the Ivan Allen-Marshall building, in downtown Atlanta, where, on the 
second floor, corner offices, Woodrow Wilson carried on his law 


side of the picture. In the latter place Washington attended a colo- 
This building now stands at Augusta, where 


Other famous 


future great city of Atlanta. 


The ashes 


21,789 five years later. 
destiny. 


war days. 


Kinley, 


Historical Highlights of a 
Brave and Beautitul City 


N 1837 a few scattered farm houses were the only evidence of the 
But to the trained eye of the engi- 
neer, Stephen Harriman Long, here was a spot designed by nature 
as the meeting place of railroads. 
now ‘Five Points,” one of the five most valuable corners in the world, 
he drove a stake marking the end of the rail line he was creating. 
Around it sprang up a trading center known first as Terminus, then 
as Marthasville, and finally Atlanta. 
country connecting the east, south, midwest and southwest, creating 
a transportation center destined to become the very heart of the south. 
In 1864; the city of Atlanta lay a smoking ruin. 
become a Strategic point when war broke out between the states. 
capture and destruction by Sherman were tragic but significant evi- 
dence of its importance to both armies. 
left by Sherman had hardly cooled when the people, 
driven away by his order in November, 1864, began to come back 
and carry forward the tedious task of reconstruction, of which the 
great leader, Henry Grady, spoke 20 years later: 

“I want to say to General Sherman, that from the ashes he left us 
in 1864 we have raised a brave and beautiful city; that somehow or 
other we have caught the sunshine in the bricks and mortar of our 
homes and have builded therein not one ignoble prejudice or memory.”’ 

From a population of 10,000 before the war, Atlanta grew to 
Such was the compelling force of Atlanta’s 


The great Cotton Exposition held in 1881 was followed by several 
fairs, including the Piedmont Exposition in 1887 which was attended 
by Grover. Cleveland, the first president to visit Atlanta since pre- 


The great Cotton States and International Exposition in 1895 drew 
international attention and was attended by both Cleveland and Mce- 


By 1900, practically all of Atlanta’s present railroads were com- 
pleted and the city began to be nationally recognized as the commer- 
cial, financial and industrial capital of the south. 
the story of Atlanta has been one of steady progress and development. 
The building of schools, parks, highways, imposing structures, the 
growth of music and art, has been constantly going on to make At- 
lanta a real metropolis and one of the nation’s key cities. 


And close by the spot which is 


More rail lines came through the 


The city had 
Its 


Up to the present, 


7 


point for all the railroads traversing 
this region. The establishment 
such offices and smaller branches is 
dependent upon innumerable factors, 
though shipping facilities and freight 


and express rates and accommodations | 


important considerations. 
passenger and mail serv- 
ice permits ready travel and commu- 
nication to any point in Tennessee, 
Mississippi, southeastern Louisiana, 
Alabama. Georgia, South Carolina, 
western North Carolina, and northern 
Florida. This, it is said, makes man- 
agement and supervision easy and en- 
ables ready contacts with customer 
and sales force, 
Regional Headquarters. 

“The large number of regional head- 
quarters already long established in 
Atianta and the city’s position in re- 
spect finance and insurance have 
a tendency to draw other similar or- 
gAani The transportation and 
express companies reported that At- 
lanta is ontstanding in the amount 
of merchandise received by freight 

1d redistributed ,by parcel post, ex- 

fast freight. The jarge vol- 
express and parcel-post move- 

of Atlanta is accounted for 
redistribution, together with 
ts of local candy factories, mil- 
establishments, and filr ex- 
*s and a considerable mail-or- 
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lysis of the territory covered by 

tlanta factories, sales offices and 
-*honses of these L500) )=«national 
follewing: 

Atlanta and 


the 
cover 
corer two south- 
tates 
rover 
States 
cover 
SiATeS 
nt cover five southeast- 
states 
ent cover six southeast- 
states 
cover 


three sonth- 


four south- 


seven south- 


cover eight sonth- 


States 


per cent 
eastern 
per cent cover 

‘ten states). 
Through generations after genera- 
tions Atianta has steadily, persistent- 
iy and with undying confidence tri- 
umphantiy continued its forward 
march toward greatness. 
Atlanta has the right 


entire south 


ight kind of peo- 

pie to build a richt kind of city. To 

| of ground where cir- 

ere pitched in the heart 

there stand towering skr- 

; commercial developments 

bespeaking partly what is in store for 
Atianta in the future. 

Atlanta, the strategic distributi 


‘an 
coupled with the proximity to raw ma- 


'eotten belt of the south. 


| more than 1.500 different commod- 


| and manufacturing eenter of the south, 
ot} is generally recognized by the nation's 


business leaders as the principal head- 
quarters city of this territory. 


Atlanta is situated in the north cen- 
tral part of Georgia, near the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge mountains, on a 
ridge which divides the .watershed of 
the Atlantic from that of the Gulf of 
Mexico—is 1.050 feet above sea level. 
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having the greatest altitude-of any | 
city of its size, or larger, in the United | 0f the famous Bobby Jones. 


States, except Denver. 


Center of Great Population. 
The Chattahoochee river, flowing 
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ities. The city is not dominated by 
any one industrial group and its fac- 
tory output is well diversified. Of 
these plants, 112 ship to nearly every 
country in the world. No other south- 
eastern city exceeds Atlanta in the 
value and diversity of products made 
annually. 

Atlanta is the headquarters of the 
Sixth Federal Reserve bank and also 
the home of the south’s largest bank, 
with combined resources of its na- 
tional banks’ greater than $225,- 


ta sot 
Atlanta is the main point of cotton 
concentration and distribution in the 
southeast. By virtue of jts strategic 
location, its huge warehouse facilities, 
transportation, financial resources, 
nearness to the great consuming cen- 
ters of the country, Atlanta is des- 
tined to continue its forward strides 
as the leading cotton market of the 
southeast. 

Atlanta has severat large gins, about 
35 cotton dealers, numerous cotton 
waste companies, a large number of 
cotton mills, about 20 cotton oil and 
products plants. 

City of Diversification. 

Atlanta’s retail sales in normal 
times aggregate approximately $200,- 
000,000 annually. 

It is the largest millinery center 
in the southeast. 

It has scores of large dry goods 
and furnishings establishments. 

It has two afternoon newspapers 


and one morning newspaper in addi- 


tion to several other publicans. 

Atlanta has large manufacturers of 
overalls, tents, awnings and kindred 
lines. 

It has several large pattern con- 
cerns. 

It has many large retail and whole- 
sale and shoe manufacturing concerns. 
It has many tailoring companies. 

It is the home of one of the largest 
soft drink companies in the country, 
being the headquarters of the Coca- 
Cola Company. 

Atlanta has many large colleges for 
men and women. It has nearly 300 
churches, with more than 100,000 
members representing 20 denomina- 
tions. 

Atlanta has more than 120 educa- 
tional institutions. 

Atlanta has many municipal parks 
in addition to many privately-owned 
parks; has some of the finest golf 
in the country and other 
recreational facilities. 

Atlanta is the birthplace and home 


The former and late President Wil- 


son practiced law for his first time | 


in Atlanta. 
Atlanta is recognized as the out- 


Within eight miles of the city, is the | standing convention city -in the coun- 


source of its water supply and part of | try, entertaining several hundred con- 


its hydro-electric current. The to- 
pography of the region is responsible 
for Atlanta's location. It is such that 
the rail lines from the west to the 
southeast and from the east to the 
southwest were forced to —- intersect 
where Atlanta now stands, as a nat- 
ural result. 

From Atlanta it is an overnight 
jump to 14,000,000 population, over 
cight great railroad systems. with 15 
main lines. Doubly advantageous, the 
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network of radiating tracks provides | 


unparalleled accessibility to 
and growing market, and makes At- 


a rich) 


lanta the logical break-bulk terminus | 


of the southeast, the ideal point for 


distribution and supervision. Atlanta | 


is the center of transportation and 
communication facilities of this re 
gion. Railroads, highways air mail. 
telephone and telegraph combine to 
make the city. the predominant loca- 
tion for the handling of men and 


mercnanadtise, 


power, a high-class of labor supply, 
freight rates and service that attract. 
all-year-round working climate, 


teriais, have caused Atlanta to 
chesen as the location for many fac- 
tories, warehouses and sales offices 


ef nationally-known business organ- | 


izations. 

Atlanta is in the heart of 
th. King Cot- | 
ton has been the dominating agricul | 


'ture power of the state for genera- | 


tions. Before the advent of the 


weevil Georgia ranked second to Texas | 
It formeriy | 


in production of cotton. 
produced between 2,500,000 and 
3,000,000 bales. With the appear- | 
ance of the weevil, production dropped | 
to around half a miilien bales, but in | 
recent years the state has restored 
pradnetion to 1.500.000 bales or less. | 

Atianta is one of the largest inland 

tton markets in the country. ts 
great railroad facilities are 


eotti 
supple- 
mented by large ports on the Atlantic. 

Atlanta's G37 factories turn out 


' 
the great | 


. , for 
Abundent and cheap hydro-electric | 


ventions annually. 


Atlanta is the third largest insur- | 


ance city in the world and said to be 
the second or third largest telegraph 
center in the world. 


Rich in Georgia Tra 
County Is Among 
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At top from left to right is shown the beautiful Carroll County courthouse at Carrollton. Right, top, is a view of the Carrollton public square. 
In the center is the Academic building of the Fourth District A. & M. School in Carrollton, where the new West Georgia Teachers’ College is to be 
erected. Middle left view is the magnificent Baptist church at Bowdon, Ga., while on the middle right is shown one of the famous old gold mines at 
Villa Rica. Bottom, left, is the Community hospital at Villa Rica made possible by the citizens of the city. At bottom, right, is the beautiful home 


of Dr. B. C. Powell in Villa Rica. 


T contains more four-year high schools than 


ness establishments of Carrollton are: C. M. Springs, in Butts County, and opened negotia- 


| 


Atlanta’s street cars are said to be. 


the finest in the country. Atlanta is 
served with natural gas and the city 
owns and operates its hnge water- 
works. 

Atlanta is a large produce market— 
for perishables. 

Atlanta has scores of excellent fac- 
tory sites on belt lines. 

Office Building Center. 

Atlanta is recognized as the “‘office- 
building” center of the country, being 
outranked only by San Francisco, 
based on proportionate population. It 
has some of the largest and finest 


hotels in the country. 


Atlanta is the automobile center of | 
the south. It is the music and cul- 
ture center of the south, supporting | 
-<0 years Metropolitan 
opera. 
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Atlanta hes some of the finest the- | 
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aters in the country and the airplane | 
; 


center of the south. 


Atlanta also is the hub center | 


ATLANTA ABOUNDS IN 


POINTS OF INTEREST 


ATLANTA abounds in points of 

interest, of which the princi- 
pal ones are Stone mountain; the 
home of Uncle Remus: various rel- 
ics from the War Between the 
States; and sites where’ some of 
the leading engagements of that 
war took place; Cyclorama paint- 
ing of the Battle of Atlanta. A 
number of beautiful homes and ed- 
udectional institutions, the state 
eapitol, the municipal airport and 
the federal penitentiary are places 
well worth a visit. The state house 
encloses a museum of Georgia prod- 
ucts, 
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any county in this section. There are eight 
such high schools and five of them are accred- 
ited. In addition there are eleven schools do- 
ing tenth grade work. 

An average of 228 pupils graduate from the 
high schools in each year who are: potential 
college students. An average of 65 students 
from the county enter some college each year. 
This is more than any other county in the 
section. 

Carrollton is the geographical and education- 
al center of the thickly populated western Geor- 
gia Carrollton is crossed by highways north, 
south, east and west. It is equipped with an 
efficient fire department, lights, water, sewerage 
and gas. It is a city of enterprise and culture, 


Wins Big State School. 


Just recently the board of regents of Georgia 
have consolidated the three state educational in- 
stitutions of Bowdon, Carrollton and Powder 
Springs into one training school for teachers 
to be known as the West Georgia Teachers 
College. It will be located on the beautiful 
campus on which is now located the Fourth 
District A. & M. School. 

The West Georgia College will be a terminal 
as well as a transitional institution. While it 
is to be primarily a teachers’ training school, 
a student may attend two years and receive full 
college credit and finish his degree at the uni- 
versity. The college will serve the counties of 
western Georgia, which embrace the counties 
from Walker county on the north to Muscogee 
on thg south. Heard, Coweta and Fayette are 
among those accessible to and served by the 
new institution. 

Carroll County has every reason to be proud 
of being selected as being the home of the new 
institution and Carroliton is indeed honored in 
having this modern educational institution 
placed in her midst. 

Not alone. however, is Carrollton noted as a 
eultural and educational community, but in 
manufacturing the city has won national fame. 
The mammoth Mandeville Mills are _ located 
here, manufacturing quality cotton yarns, nat- 
ural and dyed; cottonseed oil, meal and hulls; 
high-grade fertilizers, as well as cotton gins. 

Located in Georgia’s leading cotton-produc- 
ing vicinity, the Mandeville Mills play a very 
large part in production and processing of cot- 
ton and cottonseed. The mills are owned and 
operated by local people and its 500 employes 
are natives of the community. 

The Mandeville Mills were founded in 1898 
by L. C. Mandeville Sr., J. A. Aycock Sr. (now 
deceased) and H. O. Lovvorn. Its present offi- 
cers are as follows: Directors, H. O. Lovvorn, 
R. D. Jackson. J. A. Mandeville, J. G. Cheney, 
J. A. Aycock, W. J. Aldridge, Ronald Ransom. 
President and treasurer, J. A. Mandeville; vice 
president and manager, H. O. Lovvorn; secre- 
tary, W. J. Aldridge. 

Among the enterprising merchants and busi- 


Tanner Grocery Co., Boykin & Boykin, Fish- 
er’'s Five and Ten Cent Store, The Martin Al- 
mon Company, the Carrollton Drug Company, 
Robinson & Walker, The Clifton Hotel, Moore 
& Clein and the Coca-Cola Bottling Company. 

To list the leading citizens of this city would 
be almost impossible; however, prominent 
among them are T. J. Aycock, Horace Stewart, 
T. J. Lawler, G. J. Wiley, Joe L. Veal, V. D. 
Whatley, Mrs. T. J. Bradley, Mrs. E. T. Stead, 
M. E. Griffin, Lula E. Roop, J. P. Travis, T. 
J, Roberts, Judge W. J. MeMillican. H. T. Sut- 
ton, H. O. Lovxorn, J. H. Burson, B. M. Long 
and Dr. Selby Cramer. 


Village of Gold. 


The oldest tillage in Carroll County next to 
Carrollton is Villa Rica. The old town was 
first selected by gold miners about 1850 and 
ever since the place has been noted for the 
large amount and fme quality of the precious 
metal taken from the surrounding country, In 
fact, the name of the town Villa Rica, which, 
by the way, was suggested by the mother of 
Asa G. Candler, means “Village of Gold.” 

Samuel C. Candler was one of the early pio- 
ners and the Candler family have plaved an 
important part in the development of Villa 
Rica and Carroll County. 

In 1882 the first railroad, the Georgia Pa- 
cific, was built and run one mile south of the 
old town. Realizing that it was easier for 
Mahomet to go to the mountain than for the 
mountain to come to him, the old town was 
abandoned and a new one built on the railroad. 

It is interesting, in connection with the gold 
mines of Villa Rica. to note that the capital for 
the first bank in Atlanta was furnished from 
these mines. 

Villa Rica was a city of much romance in 
the typical manner of the old mining days, 
but Villa Rica long ago put away old things 
and began keeping step with the march of 
progress. It is one of the most flourishing 
cities in Georgia, with three churches and a 
community hospital, subscribed to by the citi- 
zens of the town. In manufacturing. it con- 
tains the Villa Rica Manufacturing Company, 
Golden City Hosiery Mills, the light and ice 
plants, Villa Rica Hosiery Mills. Parker Ken- 
ney Motor Company, T. G. Powell Inc. and the 
Villa Rica Oil Mills. : 

Prominent among the leading” citizens are 
Mayor 8S. C. Connally, Dr. B. D. Powell, Dr. 
J. E. Powell, W. B. Candler Jr. and T. G. 
Camp. 

In the eighty-odd years that have elapsed 
since the territoty which ise now Carroll Coun- 
ty, Georgia, was purchased from the Indians, 
much in development and progress of this rich 
county has been accomplished. The Creek In- 
dians were owners of this section of Georgia 
until its purchase by the whites in 1823 when 
General William McIntosh met with Dunean 
G. Campbell and James Meriwether at Indian 


tions for the land. 
On the 14th day of November, 1829, the 


judges of the inferior court—realizing that the 
legislature had so cut off the territory of the 
original Carrollton into other counties as to 
make the county site too far from the center, 
determined to move it: ‘Thus, the present ‘site 
of Carrollton was chosen as the future county 
seat of Carroll- County. 

From this beginning has been a_ steady 
growth and development that until the present 
day has meant much in the progress of Geor- 
gia. Volumes might be written around the 
careers of such men a& Thomas Chandler, San- 
ford Kingsberry, Sam Chandler, James Bas- 
kin, Jim Downs, Nat Shelinttt, Join’ Adam- 
son. Sloman Wynn. John Long, “Hominy John” 
Smith. Matthew Reed, Billy and Henry Mer- 
rell, The Entrekins, Earnests, Spences, Sharps, 
Prices, Davises, Summerlins. Hamricks, Eman- 
uel Martin. Giles Bogguss, General Gib Wright 
and all the other hosts of stalwart men» who 
swept away the forests, the wild animals and 
all the enemies of civilized life and gave to us 
instead, the liberty, peace and prosperity that 
Carroll county enjoys today. 

Carroll County is the largest county in west 
Georgia. 

It contains the largest rural white popula- 
tion of any county in Georgia. 

Bowdon. 

Another thriving, progressive city of Carrol] 
County is Bowdon, with a population of 1,024. 
Bowdon is a splendid cotton markef, consum- 
ing around 12,000 bales per season. If has two 
ginneries, the Mandeville Mills gin and Adams 
gin, with electric service through the lines of 
the Georgia Power Company. 

The climate is healthful and its water pure 
and wholesome. Its altitude is approximately 
1.200 feet above sea level and in winter and 
summer it is a delightful place to live. There 
are two fine hotels and four ¢hurches. with a 
$40,000 public school plant and a splendid sys- 
tem of schools. 

Bowdon was the birthplace of the late W. C. 
Adamson, who gained distinguished honor in 
congress and later as a United States custom 
official at New York. 

Just recently the Sewell Manufacturing Com- 
pany has erected a $10,000 plant at Bowdon 
and began operations, manufacturing mens 
elothing. 

The future of Bowdon is assured and its live 
citizens, such as Dr. G. W. Camp, R. L. Lov- 
vorn, C. M. Garrett, T. J. Camp, Dr. O. R. 
Stiles and J. H. Barr are among the state's 
finest citizens. The Roop Grocery Company 
and Hurt’s Five and Ten Cent Store are retail 
establishments that compare honorably with any 
in the state. 

Thus. Carroll County and the thriving cities 
of Carrollton, Villa Rica and Bowdon have 
reason to be proud of their part in the history 
of early medieval and modern Georgia. 
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By J. C. CHUNN. 

From bended backs in the cotton 
fields to the level of citizenship the 
negro, in almost a miraculoug stride, 
has come dowu the historical span of 
Georgia. With a climate akin to his 
nativity, Georgia spread out its vast- 
ness to his hands. In the infancy of 
the state he was blended ‘into her 
economic and industrial program. 

The negro in Georgia, as in her 
sister states, met the dawn of a new 
day in 1865. ‘The glory of the old 
songs as the old order came to an 
end and some new methed hed to be 
devised to weld the new freed men 
into the economic and _ industrial 
stratas of the New South. 

The apprenticeship in 
the fields and factories was a won- 
derful asset to the negro. Thousands 
of farms are tu his credit and he has 
made many worthy contributions to 
scientific farming, breeding of stock 
and in the field of education. He has 
registered on the forum of literature 
many an imperishable spark of wit 
“id philosophy. 

Tura to Church. 

(Church activities were the para- 
mount empbasis of the negro in his 
early stage of citizenship. From the 
church generated most of the negro’s 


the shops, 


social and educational activities. It 
became a great civic center as well 
as an agency for the spreading of 


the gospel. While in later days the 
church has lost much of its old-time 
prestige, every avenue of present ne- 
gro endeavor is indebted to the 
church, From it came his lodges, his 
political faith, bis schools and indus- 
tries. At no. time is a wholesale 
criticism of the negro church justi- 


finble, 
As early as 1865 the negro had ac- 
cess to college Prominent among 


these institutions in Georgia was the 
Atlanta University with its tributaries 
manned by white teachers. Edmund 
Asa Ware, a graduate of Yale, came 
south and founded this institution 
“for the liberal education of youth.” 
A tract of valuable land on the west 
side of Atlanta was set aside for this 
t. From that little beginning 
one of the finest educa- 
tional plants in the country. ‘The 
vraduates of this institution repre- 
sent the leaders of the race and their 
activities have been along every line 
of human endeavor. 

Morehouse College, formerly Au- 
gusta Institute. and Atlanta Baptist 
College, is another worthy institution 
taking high rank in the education of 
the negro. Dr. John Hope, first negro 
president of the college, has made for 
himself an outstanding name in: his 
ability to perfect an institution mak- 
ing such a unique contribution to 
necro education 

Spelman and Clark. 

Spelman College, formerly Spelman 

Seminary, the gift of the Packards, 


prayer 
has sprung 


Negro Advancement Plays Important 
Part in the Development of Georgia 


ness potentiality. If he has -failed, 


Special Schools And 
Colleges for Negroes 


The following schools and uni- 
versities for the negro have played 
a prominent part in the educa- 
tional development of the negro: 

Atlanta University, 

Clark University, 

Gammon Theological Seminary, 

Holmes Institute, 

Morehouse College, 

Morris-Brown University, 

Spelman University. 


the chief contributing cause of his 
failure has been a lack of proper 
preparation or a system of operation. 
With training, it has been shown, 
negro business leadership would be- 
— a recognizable factor in that 
ield. 


: Famous Negro Poet. 
| In the field of art, the negro of 
| Georgia has been slow to respond. 
| Here and there have been a few in- 
stances of prose, and the outstanding 
contributor to negro literature in the 
state has been Thomas Jefferson 
Flanagan, whose three volumes of 


i 
i 


poetry have won for him national 


female colleges. . 


tural College, Sparta; Saint Anathia 


state doing excellent work. 


Through. vari 


in a profitable way. 
farm 


ous co-operative agencies and 
ers’ institutes many helpful 
tions have come to flower 
farming. 

Farm ownership 
its peak about 1915. 
due to the boll weevil, lack of credi 


possibly 


north and poor marketing 
farms. 
mortgages, 
sertion. 
Hit by Unemployment. 

The negro, 

World War, was thrown out of em 
ployment in the northern industria 
eenters and thrust into the bread 


taxes and wholesale de 


in the annals of the country. 


old done away with. 


order 


charity. 


Reads, was a pioneer in the field of 


Clark University and Gammon The- 
ological Seminary, Christian institu- 
tions sponsored by the M. FE. church, 
take high rank in their fields. Morris | 


higher learning still carrying on are) 


the Georgia State College, Savannah: | 
Haines Institute, Augusta; Ballard | 
Normal and Central City College. | 
Macon; the Fort Valley Normal | 
School; Albany Normal and <Agricul- | 
tural College, Albany; Teachers’ 
Training College, Forsyth; Gerald 
Academy, Athens; Sparta Agricul- 


8 


College, Brunswick, and a large num- 
ber of accredited high schools over the 


Since 1890 farm ownership by ne- 
groes has had a steady climb. Though 
lacking in many respects in scientific | 
operation, these farms are carried on 


sugges- 
negro 


reached 
Since that time, 


t 


facilities, the migration of the negro | 
methods | 
have caused disintegration of negro 
Many of them were lost .to 


after the close of the 


l 


lines of one of the worst depressions 
Many 
of them returned south to find the | 
Credit | 
gone, farms taken by mortgages, taxes 
and weeds, and their courage broken | work among the colored people in 
by hard times, the negro turned to | Georgia. 

the crowded cities to exist almost on 


recognition. Flanagan was born in 
Lumpkin, Ga., and after spending his 
early life on the farm was graduated 
from Atlanta University. For four 
years he has contributed a _ special 
poetry column entitled “Verse Over 
Night,” which has been published in 


— 


trown College, owned and founded | thé Macon Telegraph: 

by the A. M. E. church, also has Of the many contributors to negro 

done great work, educational advancement in Georgia 
Paine College at Augusta, an in-| none is more outstanding than Dr. 

stitution sponsored by the M, E.! John Hope, president of Atlanta Uni- 

church, South, is another college of | versity. Dr. Hope was born at: Au- 

high rank. Other institutions of gusta and came to Atlanta during 


his early manhood to teach at More- 
house College. Dr. Hope is regarded 
as one of the leading negro educators 
of the United States. 

Matthew S. Davage, president of 
Clark University, has made an en- 
| viable record since coming to Atlanta. 
| Henry A. Hunt, principal of Fort 
| Valley High and Industrial school, 
| is another who takes high rank in 
ithe field of education in Georgia. 


Educational Leaders. 

William A. Fountain Jr., president 
of Morris Brown College, was reared 
|in the church and despite the depres- 
sion he has been able to keep Morris 
Brown on an excellent level, 

Lucy Laney, president of Haines 
Institute, also has produeed and is 
carrying on a worthy institution. 

Benjamin F. Hubert, a_ native 
Georgian, has made substantial con- 
tribution at Georgia State. His school 
takes high rank among colleges of this 
type. 

Joseph W. Holley established at 
Albany one of the finest plants in 
the race for the higher training of 
youth in the south and other points 
of Georgia. His school has an all- 
brick campus and its grounds are 
beautiful, 

William M. Hubbard has charge of 
| the state work at Forsyth. Professor 
| Hubbard has one of the largest sum- 


mer schools in the state for colored 
| teachers, 

Linton Stephens Ingraham founded 
at Sparta an excellent agricultural 
|plant. Ingraham is a pioneer in this 


i 


: Dr. Willis J. King is president of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, one 


In the larger cities of Georgia the | of the finest schools for ministers and 


Christian workers of its type. 


MANY GA. COUNTIES | 
PLAN CELEBRATION 


Continued from Page 11. 


Rockefellers, Giles, Tapleys and 


the history ‘of Chattahoochee county | 
with their homecoming day and the' 
whole county making it a holiday. | 
CLARKE COUNTY, Dr. 8. V. San- | 
* | 
ford, of Athens, is chairman, Other | 
members of the committee are Dr. W. | 
D. Hooper, Dr. E. M. Coulter, George | 
(;. Connelly, Miss Vera Paul, Miss | 
Carolyn Vance, Mrs. Mary Ella Lun- |, 
day Saule and Edward C, Crouse. 
The University of Georgia, at Ath- 
ens, had set May 6 for their pageant, 
aml had it iargely completed, but it | 
has been postponed until fall. When 
it is given, it will be one of the larg- 
est and finest in the state. 
CRAWFORD COUNTY — Miss 
Charlotte Parks, of Walden, is chair- 
man, Other members of the commit- 
tee are: John MecClinon, James 
Lockett, Miss Louise Denard. 
Their celebration plans have not 
heen sent to the commission head- | 
quarters, 


Kinney, of Decatur, is chairman. | 


(wher members of the committee are 


Seott Candler, Ed Newmeryer. J. R. | 
M. Dillon, T. S. Welle, W. A. Edi- 


son, Claude Carroll, Lamar Ferguson, 
W. M. Rainey, Mrs. William Schley 
Howard, Mrs. W. A. QOzmer, Mrs. 
Roy G. Jones, Mrs. W. P. Smith, 
Mrs. W. R. Simpson, Augustine Sams 
and Mrs, A. E. Foster, 
Karly in May a celebration will be 
given by their schools, the exact date 
not having been decided on. The first 
week in October will be observed as 
home coming week under the direc- 
tion of Captain Augustus Sams. Nev- 
eral days will be especially featured, 
but the main event will be a Mardi 
Gras. Evervone attending will be ex- 
nected to wear a costume of some | 
eolonial day. Their county fair will | 
aleo feature the bicentennial celebra- 
tion. DeKalb planning for their 
final event, a religious observance to 
held Thanksgiving Davy at Stone 
Mountain. In addition to a pageant, 
heautiful music of the early days will 
rendered. DeKalb County New | 
is Preparing to issue at a later 
a special bicentennial edition, 
Dodge County. | 
DODGE COUNTY——Mrs. Kate B.. 
iver, of Eastman, ia chairman. 
rr members of the committee are 
(aude Methvin Jr. Mrs. War- 
‘oleman, Mrs. W. D. Hillis, Mrs. 
Daniel, Miss Valerie Metiee, 
(arson Knight, Miss Nelle M-- 
Miss Louise Ballinger, Mrs. 
(Cunningham, Miss Pennie 
Mrs. J. C. Williams end Miss 
Leitch. 


celebr 4° 
‘ se 


is 


he 


hye 
Era 
‘late 


Ni rs. 
infion, 
Sophia 
more, 
lLonise 
Their 
been announced 
EARLY COUNTY 


orn, Blakelr, 


, 


On pias have not 
~ |. a. Poe a 
ehairman. 
mempders of f ittee are 
Mae Jones, Mrs. Marion Lester 
Miss Melba NSparks. 
April 15 a bicentennial celebra- 
was held in DBiakely that was a 
la occasion in the history of Biake- 
iv and Early county. It 
of a large pageant parade with floats, 
dinner and bi- 
that drew ai verv 
and friends 


state, 


+i aD 18 


ver ue comm 


CORRS sted 


outdoor other 


and An 
mntennial events 
large number of citizens 
rom other sections of the 
Karly County Celebrates. 
thousand Blakely and 
citizens gathered last 
ardiay to participate in the treorg!a 
pieentenpnial celebration which was 
sponsored by the local Parent-Teach- 
er Association under the direction of 
Mirxs. Vieter FF. Batkeum, president. 
fjeverner Eugene Talmadce was un 
rh te Blakely account of 
weather conditions, but his representa- 
Alesander Howell, of Atlanta, 
hriefir in the governors be- 
The main speaker of the day 
D. Collins, state superintend- 
schools, who spoke on the 
system of Georgia as leader. 
vir. Collins was introduced by Mrs. 
McArthur Jones, superintendent of 
of Early county. Perhaps 
most impressive feature of the 
was the parade of the { 
which opened the program at 
BRiakely public school campus 
Fach of the 12 fleats entered 
the parade portrayed outstanding 
events in and personages of Georgic’s 
history, and were sponsored the 
A ropsolidated echae] district « 
biarty the 4-H Club and the 
Riake | The fleat. “The 
Seal “i by the Blake 


sat- 


‘Tw > 


yeinmty 


le ta flv on 
tive. 
-Twokr 
half. 
wae AL 
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arade, and “The Geotzia 


honorable 


of Elberton, is chairman. 


Allen, C. 


‘Wright, Mrs. T. 
DEKALB COUNTY—Charlie Me- 4 


,at Claxton on April 7. 
_tennial events are Secheduled during 


| man, 


Cobb. 


of the 


; in 


but 
A?i 

FULTON COUNTY—tThe plans for | 
Fulton county's participation will be 
found in a spemal article in this edi- 


tion, 


Other members of 
R. A. Gould, J. 


’ , 

displaved, 

set + " 

interesting 
my 

“? ; 

attending. 


Dee rl 


Smith, Mrs. 


= 
Oi 


%. > 
The gerere! 
7 


its 


negro has demonstrated he is a_ busie 
Peach,” a float sponsored by the 
Springfield Consolidated school, and 


“The Cherokee Rose,” entered by the 


Liberty Hill school, were 
mention. Their next pro 
gram has not been announced. 


Elbert County. 


awarded 


ELBERT COUNTY—Z. B. Rogers, 


Other mem 


Clark Edwards, Mrs. Z W. 
land, Miss Edna Rogers, Mrs. 
Brewer, Rev. A. W. Bussey, 
Mae Tate, Mrs. W. C.. Allen. 
fessor T. N. Gaines. Miss Mary 
sard, O. H. Smith, Major H. P. Hun 
ter, John H. McIntosh, Mrs. W. H 


| Paine, Mrs. Z. ©. Hayes, R. Staple 
ton, 


Mrs. Dudley Sheppard, Mrs 
Clarke Edwards, Mrs. J. Y. Swift 
G. W. Dickerson, E. C. Young, F 
M. Young, J. F. Seigler, C. B. Elkins 
Coy Lunsford, W. H. Simpson, Mrs 
H. A. Adams, Mrs. E. O. Bailey, Rev 


Hines, Mrs. Reid Caldwell, 


¥ 
Adams, Miss Lula Peek, W. F. Jones 
F. B. Fortson Sr.. Webb Tatum, Mrs 
Homer Brock, T. F. Kelley, J. T. Sisk 
B. I. Thornton, T. J. Cleveland, Mrs 
Adams, Miss Mary 
Rucker. 


G. 


G. 


EVANS COUNTY—Evans county 
has not organized, 
The Parent-Teacher’s Association 


_ bers of the committee are Z. C. Hayes, 


’ 


, 


Sarah Wall, Silas Booth, Mrs. Charlie | 
Hairston, Miss Del Rey 


9 


Lizzie 
©. Tabor Jr., and) 


Elbert county's plans will be found 
in a special article in this edition. 


gave a splendid bicentennial program 


Bevan, Mrs. H. 
McKay, Mrs. John 
Armstrong, 
(Charles 


ter, Mires. NN. Fi. 
Allen, Mrs. D. {’ 
Wall, Mrs. Jack 
Fred Hackney, 


Other bicen- | 


the summer and fall. 
Fannin Program. 
FANNIN COUNTY—Colonel T. H. 
Crawford. of Blue Ridge, is chair- 


Other members of the commit- 
tee are: Mrs. J. F. Barton, Professor 
T. B. Clyburn, Professor R. H. Por- 

! C 


Luther 
John- 
son, B. J. Cantrell and Jack Denmark. | 


On May 5 Fannin county will give 


their elaborate pageant of Georgia 


history and their homecoming dav at 
Blue Ridge on the Toccoa lake, Their 
bicentennial committee has been ac- 
tively at work on their plans for some 
time and expect to break all records 
for 


attendance. 


FLOYD COUNTY—G. Ed Maddox, 


of Rome, is chairman. Other members 
not been sent. 


committee have 
to the commission, 
They are planning 
no date has been 


a celebration, 
fn nnounced, 


GLASCOCK COUNTY—Has not 


organized, but participated in Warren 


in 


14 


county s celebration on April 

connection with the bicentennial. 
GLYNN COUNTX—Mrs. G. YV. 

Cate, of Brunswick, is chairman. 


the committee are 
N. Parham, Mrs. K, G. 


Berrie. 

The Brunswick Woman's Club held 
a bicentennial meeting on March 10. 
at which many historic relics were 


This proved to be a very 
meeting and enjoyed by all 
The commission hare not 
advised their future celebration 


— 


, 
DIANS, 


; 


Habersham County. 
HABERSHAM COUNTY- 


~Colonel 


Robert MeMillan. of Clarksville. chair- 
man. Other members of the committee 
are J. E. Frankum, B. H. Graves, Mrs 


lf. W. Rhoces, Mrs. W. H. Garrison, 
Frank EF. Gabrels, C. C. Kimsey, Dr. 
W. H. Jarrell, L. Y. Irvin. Plumer 
Duckett, Mrs. George Erwin, S. C. 
Heindel. F. Reeves, Mrs. . Sam 
Fliint, A. J.. Kimsey, J. A. Grant, 
Dr. M. EF. Haygood, Professor C. 8. 
Hubbard, Dean J. C. Rogers. Mrs. 
(>) Bb. Flor. Mrs. Louis B. Magid and 
Louis B. Mazid. 

The American Legion Auxiliary 
met April 12 at the courthouse in 


Clarksville and stared a beautiful and 


interesting event mm honor of Geor- 
gias QW0th anniversarr. 

_ Their coming program has _ not 
heen announced. 


HART COUNTY—Mrs. G. H. Nor- 


ris, of Hartwell, is chairman. Other 
members of 


the committee &re: L. L. 
B. Mason, Rev. Henry 
W. B. Morris and G. G. 


RB. 


Morris, 


Mangham. 
bheir homecoming week opens 
July 2 to 9 at Hartwell. They have 


engaged the old camp meeting ground 


t several miles from Hartwell and 


peonie will ro there and camp, pre- 


pari 


meais and living in a 
manner and enjoy the old 


their 


ey 
ng 
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cam SFT) Cer, 
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will 
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‘of Buena Vista. 


interesting 
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-tyman, of Lincolnton, chairman. The 


' Lincoln county drew large crowds to 


| bicentennial plays, pageants and other 
exercises, 
Henry County Plans. 

HENRY COUNTY—George C. 
| Alexander, of McDonough, is chair- 
_man, The commission have not been 
advised the names of the other mem- 
bers of the committee, 

The committee is now making plans 
to stage their bicentennial celebra- 
tion, but the date has not been an- 
nounced, 

HOUSTON COUNTY—H. T. Gil- 
bert, of Perry, is chairman. No plans 
have been announced. 

JACKSON COUNTY—L. G. Han- 
man, of Commerce, is chairman. Other 
members are Mrs, C. EK. Pittman, 
Mrs. A. B. Deadwyler, Mrs. A. A. 
Rogers and C. W. Truitt. 

They are planning to have their 
program at Jefferson some time dur- 
ing the early summer. 


a 


ne et wee 


Miss | LIBERTY COUNTY—Miss Laura 


M. Fraser, of Flemington, is chair- 
man, Other members are: Mrs. D. F, 
_Martin, Miss Virginia Fraser, Miss 
| Edna Fennel, D. C, Owens, Mrs. J. F. 
| Browning, Captain C. J, Martin and 
| Mayor J. HK. Fraser, 

| The Bradwell Institute students 
presented a pageant entitled “Geor- 
| gia” March 1, which was very beau- 
| tiful and interesting. Miss Laura 

Fraser wrote and directed the pag- 
eant, 

One of the most interesting episodes 
to be presented in the bicentennial 
celebration in Savannah April 27 will 
be staged by Liberty county, spon- 
sored by the Hinesville-Flemington 
Woman's Club and the Liberty Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce, 

Mrs. Donald F. Martin is chairman 
of the episode, assisted by Miss 
Laura Fraser, who is chairman of the 
Liberty county bicentennial commit- 
tee. The episode will depict a church 
service in historic Midway church 
with the first pastor and the early 
settlers represented by descendants 
and relations. There will also be a 
number of Scotch highlanders and In- 
dians. One hundred and fifty peo- 
ple will take part in this episode, 


ie 


making it one of the largest groups 
in the pageant. 
Lincoln County. 
LINCOLN COUNTY—T. LL. Per- | 


names of the other members of the | 
committee have not been furnished. 
Georgia bicentennial celebration for 


Lincolnton Friday, April 14. Abit Nix 
was the chief speaker. “Early Set- 
tlements in Georgia,” “life of Ogle- | 
thorpe,” “Resources of Georgia,” | 
“Nancy Hart.” “Joel Chandler Har- | 
ris,’ “Frank L. Stanton” were among 
the subjects featured by the several 
schools of the county, all of which 
had a holiday and a picnic lunch. 
Their future program has not been 
decided on. 
MADISON COUNTY — Arthur | 
Moseley, of Danielsville, is chairman. | 
The names of the other members of | 
the committee or their plans have-not | 
been received. 
MARION COUNTY—W. B. Short, | 
is chairman. Other | 

members of the committee are J. §. | 
Burgin. Miss Nettie Powell, Mr. and | 
Mrs. F. L. Clements, Mr. and Mrs. | 
James P. Hogg, Mr. and Mrs. William 


— 


C. Wooten. Mrs. W. B. Short. Mrs. 
J. S. Burgin, Mrs. Bessie Burt, Mr. | 
and Mrs. R. P. Stevens. Mr. and 


Mrs. B. S. Parker, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
E. Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Rog- 
ers, Harper S. Parker. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hi. T. Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. T. L. 
Rogers. Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Butt, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. A. Cranford, Mr. and | 
Mrs. Frank Brady. Mrs. J. L. Wil- | 
liams, Mrs. T. N. Williams. Mrs. | 
Anna Hughes, Miss Ida Munroe, Mrs. | 
FE. H. MeMichael. FE. FE. Edge. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert McCorkle, Mise Hen- | 
nie Butt. Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Dun- 
can. ' 
The committee has not advised the | 
commission of their celebration plans. | 
Musco County. | 
MUSCOGEE COUNTY—Nelson M. 
Shipp. of Columbus. chairman of the | 
Chattaheochee Valley Bicentennial 
Association. as they take in more | 
territory than Muscogee county. | 
Names of other members of the com- | 
mittee have not been furnished. 
On April 26 the Live Wire Social | 
Club will sponsor a bicentennial cele | 
bration, honoring Georgia's 200th an- | 
niversury. (This is a negro affair.) 
There will be a gorgeous parade, rep- 
resenting all walks of life. Pageant 
entitled “Georgia in the Making;” 
that night their bicentennial costume | 
ball will take place at Sconier’s au- 
ditorium On April 23 a bicenten- | 
nial historical and musical program . 
will take place at the Rose Hill Me- 
merial Baptist church at 3:50 p. m. 
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Georgia Given 


Influence of Tuskegee 


Felt Throughout State 


& babe years ago Tuskegee Institute celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
At that time the entire country paid tribute to the educational 
philosophy of Booker T. Washington and to the practical wisdom of 
his successor, Dr. R. R. Moton (principal since 1916) which was 
evidenced not only by the growth and development of Tuskegee In- 
Stitute, but by its influence upon the educational theories of America, 


as well as of many foreign countries with large peasant and agricultural 


populations. 


Georgia, however, could well feel, 


a particular interest and pride in| groes. These men, the latter a na- 
this institution, for it was in At-| tive of Heard county, literally died 
lanta, Georgia, in 1895 at the Cot-/| in the harness, so devoted were they 
ton States Exposition that Booker!{o their work. 


Washington made 


recognize ‘Tuskegee Institute not 
merely as a successful experiment in 
a new kind of education, but as a 
potentially constructive force in the 
Southland’s struggle to find herself 
and to come into her rightful herit- 
age of progress and development, of 
economic stability 
standing. 


Dr. Robert R. Moton, during his | 


17 years as head of this famous in- 
stitution, has worked unceasingly 
and fearlessly for greater under- 
standing und goodwill among all 
races, In the face of the most un- 
teward circumstances he has never 
lost his sane optimism and infectious 
faith in the ultimate fairness of his 
fellow men. On more than one oc- 
casion he has declared that Tuske- 
gee’s greatest achievement has been 
to make two friends where formerly 
there was only one, and sometimes 
where there was not even one friend, 
but two potential enemies. 
$55,000,000 to South. 

Tuskegee Institute has brought 
more than $55,000,000 to the South, 
a generous portion of which has 
passed into Georgia business con- 
cerns: Brick for the recently com- 
pleted Science Hall, Library and 
Auditorium-Gymnasium—three build- 
ings erected at a cost of $750,000— 
were purchased from the Dixie Brick 
Company, of Columbus, Georgia. 

Tuskegee students eat Georgia ice 
cream, Tuskegee children eat Tom 
Houston peanuts, Tuskegee house- 
wives serve food from Georgia pro- 
vision companies, Tuskegee teachers 
subscribe to the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. But despite its importance as 
a dollars-and-cents asset, Tuskegee’s 
greatest value to the South is in the 
spirit of service and the ability to 
live and work in co-operation with 
one’s neighbors that is instilled into 
every Tuskegee graduate. 

The more than 270 Tuskegee men 
and women working in Georgia 
towns and counties are daily bearing 
testimony to this fact. John H. 
Palmer. Tuskegee’s first registrar, 
now retired, gives the following data 
concerning Tuskegee graduates in 
Georgia. ; 

Shortly after the founding in Ala- 
bama of Tuskegee Institute, 51 years 
ago, students began to come in from 
the adjoining State—Georgia. Ap- 
proximately 270 diplomas and cer- 
tificates of graduation from the In- 
stitute has been issued to men and 
women, many of whom are native 
Georgians, who have worked, or are 
now working in the State of Georgia. 

Of the ten members of Tuskegees 
first graduating class (1885) there 
were three who immediately after 
their graduation found work in the 
state of Georgia. In the graduating 
classes of ’SS and ’89 Georgia was 
represented by two members who 
have spent over 40 years’ in the 
teaching profession in that state. 

Thomas M. Campbell, ’06, Field 
Agent Extension Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, hails from 
Bowman, Elbert County, Georgia. 
Although his headquarters are at 
Tuskegee Institute his territory in- 
eludes the. State of Georgia. Tom 
Campbell is known throughout the 
South and among experts in rural 
life here and abroad as the author- 
ity on the work of the Movable 
School—the Agricultural School on 
Wheels that goes out to the farmers 
to give them instruction in improved 
farming methods on their own farms. 
Last September Mr. Campbell de- 
scribed the work of the Movable 


his famous ad- 
dress that caused the South fully to 


and educational | 


It is in place here to mention one 
other Tuskegee graduate, who is a 
Georgian—James G. Carter, 97, who 
immediately following his graduation 
returned to his home town (Bruns- 
wick) and entered business; there he 
remained until he was appointed 
U. S. Consul at Tamatave, Madagas- 
ear. Consul Carter served at 
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PRINCIPAL TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE 
During his 17 years as head of 
this famous institution, Dr. Moton 
has added $2,000,000 to the plant, 
$8,000,000 to the endowment and 
hundreds of friends to the cause of 
“ education and interracial good 

will. 


promotion to the consulate post at 
Calais, France, where he is yet 
serving. 

Many more than the 270 Tuskegee 
graduates referred to at the outset 
could be mentioned, but the list of 
names presented herein, representing 
40 diffrent cities and towns in as 
many Georgia counties, gives an idea 
of how Georgians with Tuskegee 
training and Tuskegeeans in Georgia 
are contributing to the intelligent 
citizenship and economic soundness 
of Georgia and the South. 


Leaders in Georgia 
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| Logan Hall, a brick-faced steel and concrete structure, erected at a cost of $135,000, is one of three new 
| structures that completed Tuskegee’s 1920-32 building. program representing a total expenditure of $750,000. Into 


native of Macon, Georgia. 


the construction of this unit—Logan Hall (auditorium-gymnasium), Hollis Burke Frissell Library, Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong Science Hall—have gone thousands of bricks made from Georgia clay. 
these buildings were drawn by the late Lewis Persley, a member of the Tuskegee Institute faculty, and a 


The plans for 


Gammon Theological Seminary 


And Clark University Leaders 


eon 


Among the many prominent 
Georgia negroes who have con. | 
tributed to the progress and uplift 
of their race and brought respect 
from the entire people of Georgia 
for their qualities of character and 
industry, are such men as Dr. 
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Nowhere in the Methodist Episco- 
pal church among the several insti- 
tutions of higher learning for ne- 
groes, fostered by this denomination, 
is there such a splendid opportunity 
for the development of a program of 
religious education as at Clark Uni- 
versity and Gammon Theological 
Seminary. 

The two institutions being so near 
each other as to be thought of as 
one makes an ideal situation for co- 
operative program. The location of 


| these two institutions in such a met- 


ropolitan city as Atlanta with its 
large number of churches, both large 


and small, and with its varying 
types of social institutions, all of 


which contribute to the enrichment 


Thomas H. Slater, the well-known 
physician in Atlanta. Ivey Broth- | 
ers, prominent undertakers in At- | 


lanta, are also always in the fore- | 
front of things worth while that, 
affect not only their race but the | 


School over a nation-wide NBC! 
hookup. 
Home Demonstrators. 
Engaged as farm and home dem- 
onstrators in Georgia are: John P. 
Powell, ’03, Cuthbert; Sanford H. 
Lee, ‘04, Macon; Elbert Stallworth, 


10, Americus: Otis S. O’Neal, 713, 
Fort Valley; William R. King, °19, 
Albany; James C. Ralston, ’21, 
Sparta; Thomas W. Brown, 721 
Sandersville; Edgar LL. Cooper, ’25, 


Waynesboro, and Alexander Hurse, 
’26, the state club agent among ne- 
gro boys, Industrial College, Georgia. 

Two Tuskegee men who labored 


faithfully and efficiently in Georgia 
until their deaths in 1925 and 1929, 
respectively, were: Eugene Wil- 
liams, ’14, and Arvol H. Hinesman, 
‘11. Williams, the first county ag- 
ricultural demonstration agent in 
that service in Georgia, was later 


promoted to state agent among ne- 


In Rome there are such outstand- | 
ing men as Dr. E. W. Weaver and) 
Dr. J. E. Hutchens, two of the most | 
prominent physicians in the state.) 
In this city is also the Lyons Drug | 
Store, which is a credit to any com- 
munity and no mention of Rome 
would be complete without the name 
of O. W. Curtis. 


: 
city as a whole. | 


Professor W. G. Smith, o€ Thom- | 


asville, is another man in education- | 
al work who has left a mark that 
will go down in history, and Profes- 
sor T. R. Lamkin, of Columbus, is 
still another educator who has de- 
voted his life to the uplift and ad- 
vancement of his race. 

Among the many other negroes | 
who have contributed so greatly in 
building Georgia are Dr. M. L. Wal- 
ton, Dr. R. H. Cobb and Dr. B. C. 
Turner. all physicians of renown 
and ability. 


Allen Normal School 
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Allen Normal School, 


lecated in Thomasville, Georgia, is an excellent | 
example of the advancement along practical. lines made in the education | 
and training of negro girls in Georgia. The Pedagogy prepares girls to 


become teachers and leaders in the community where they work and se-_ 


eures for them teachers’ certificates. 
pares these who wish to continue their education in college. 


The college entrance course pre- 
The general 


course prepares for industrial work those who do not wish to take the 
other courses. The music department gives courses in public school, mu- 
sic and vocal and piano music. The entire equipment at the Allen Normal | 


School is modern and complete in every detail and the direction under 
the able manacement of Miss Mary L. Marden. 


of this locality as a laboratory for 
field work offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the development of a 
strong program of religious educa- 
tion. 

Clark and Gammon have not been 
unmindful of the excellent opportu- 
nity offered for developments in the 
field of religious education, neither 
have they heen blind to the urgent 
need of the church for trained lead- 
ership. 

For several years a modest plan 
has been in operation whereby co- 
operative work on the part of these 
institutions has made possible mod- 
erate training in religious educa- 
tion. | 

Greater Co-operation. 

The most significant results of the 
initial program thus far have been 
to strengthen the bonds of eco-opera- 


tion between Clark and Gammon, to 


focus attention upon the richness of 
the field in which there is so much 


to be accomplished, and to indicate} 


the unlimited opportunities which 


A campus view from the front gate 
at the head of Capitol avenue to 
Gammon Theological Seminary and 
Clark University. Inset at the left 
shows the beautiful memorial win- 


3 ~~" dow in Gammon chapel, dedicated to 


the founders, Wilbur B. Thirkield 
and E. H. Gammon. 


these institutions have to make out- 
standing and unique contributions to 
the educational program of the 
church and to 
Christian -education. 

few years ago certain members 
of the Clark and Gammon faculties 
saw the need of formulating a pro- 
gram of religious education to meet 
the needs of the students of both in- 
stitutions. Courses were organized 
in religious education and related 
fields, designed to make possible a 
major in religious education. 

A number of students have taken 
advantage of the arrangement com- 
pleting majors in this field, especial- 
ly those students who were complet- 
ing their college work at Clark for a 


work at Gammon. 

Clark had an increasingly large 
number of freshmen to enter the 
college during the past decade. It 
has been thought wise to have them 
take work in religious education, 
especially work in the Bible, during 
their freshmen year. Many of these 
young people are away from home 
in their freshman year for the first 
time. There come occasions for them 
to depart from their childhood teach- 
ings in religion and from the ideals 
of early youth. 


Religious Influence. 

The freshmen are required to take 
work in the Bible at Gammon dur- 
ing the first year of their college 
career in order that they might be 
brought under the influence of the 
religious teaching of the Bible as in- 


terpreted by men who are scholarly 
and who have a rich background of 


that a strong foundation might be 
firmly laid upon which they might 
build the superstructure of their 
college education. 

Out of this co-operative program 
of religious education there has 
grown not only a deeper realization 
of the need for co-operation, but 
there has also grown a finer and 
more liberal and more sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the students 
in general toward the whole prob- 
lem of religion and religious educa- 
tion. 

It is the plan of Clark and Gam- 
mon in this co-operative enterprise 
to formulate a more enriched cur- 


riculum in religions education for 
| those who are interested in this field. 


Georgia Normal & Agricultural 
College One of Finest in State 


The Georgia Normal and Agricul- | 
ident of Wellesley 


tural College was established by Dr. 
J. W. Holley in 1904, and was known 
for a number of years as the Albany 
Bible and Manual Training Insti- 


tute. 
The school was taken over by the 


state in 1917 and made a normal 
school for the training of negro 
teachers. The school has enjoyed 


the hearty moral and financial sup- 


port of the people of Albany from 
(its very- beginning and, with the aid 


given it by its most helpful friend, | 


Miss Caroline Hazard, former presi- 
College, it 
grown in influence and usefulness 
until it now owns $300,000 worth 
of property and hae enrolled nearly 
600 students. The plant consists of 


120 acres of land and seven modern | 


brick buildings. 

The college is now under the man- 
agement of the Board of Regents of 
the University System of Georgia 


and it is the plan of this board to | 


make this school one of the finest 
teachers’ colleges for negroes in the 
south. 


Sap-Fire Relieves Thousands 


A typical example of the varied! burnt area 


suecessful is adequately demonstrat- 
ed in a review of the Sap-Fire Emer- 
gency Laboratories, 1100 Simpson 
street, N. W., Atlanta. These me- 
dicinal laboratories, owned and 


‘operated by two of the most pro- 


gressive men of their race, produce 
a most potent treatment for the re- 
lief of burns from fire without leav- 
ing scars. 

It is claimed for Sap-Fire, that 
in the ease of burns, the preparation 
immediately stops the shock, stops 
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‘lines of industry and commerce in | 
which the Georgia negro has been | 


instantly, immediately 
dries the burnt area over the sur- 
face, perfects a dry cover over tis- 
sues—thus preventing exposure from 


air—and immediately perfects heal- | 


ing beneath the artificial cover. 

It is declared that two applica- 
tions complete a treatment for a 
severe burn and the Sap-Fire prep- 
aration has won widespread renown 
through its. relief-giving properties 
throughout the south. 


Another successful business is con- | 


-dueted by the owners of the Sap- 


ithe toxin from coming through the | 


Fire Laboratories, known as the 
A. P. Coal Company, distributing 
fuel throughout many sections of 
Atlanta. 
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DAVIDT. HOWARD 


=! HONORED BY ALL, 
i NEGRO and WHITE 


T. Howard, of Atlanta, 
no introduction in Georgia. 
Not only to the leaders and through- 
out the rank and file of his own race 
but throughout the white citizenry of 
the entire state this man is known 
and honored for what he is and 
what-the stands for. 

Born on December 10, 1849, at 
Knoxville, Crawford County, Geor- 
gia, D. T. Howard became a slave 
of Colonel T. C. Howard, the ven- 


DAVID T. HOWARD. 


erable father of William Schley 
Howard, from whom he took his 
name, 


After the war, David entered the 
employ of Mr. R. C. (Neil) Robson 
in the president’s office. His ster- 
ling characteristics and devotion to 
duty were apparent even in~ those 
early years and until 1882 Howard 
remained a valued employe of Mr. 
Robson. 

However, in 1880, he entered the 
undertaking business with Harrison 
Cotes on Marietta street, in Atlanta. 
This partnership continued until 
March 15, 1883, when Howard with- 
drew from the firm and established 
his own business on the corner of 
Walton and Broad street, where the 
new Citizens and Southern bank 
building now stands. 

Six Dollars a Month. 

An interesting fact in connection 
with the beginning of D. T. How- 
ard’s undertaking business in hie 
own name is that his rent for this 
valuable corner was at that time 
only $6 a month. It is now one of 
the most valuable pieces of property 
in the city. 

He has followed the undertaking 
profession continuously to date, But 
in 1915 the firm name was changed 
T. Howard & Co., which it 
now is with D, T. Howard and his 
daughter, Mrs. Helena B. Murphy, 
in control. 

The headquarters of D. T. How- 
ard & Company at 71 Piedmont 
avenue, N. E., are considered with- 
out an equal among the funeral 
homes for negroes in the city. The 
entire establishment is modern in 
every respect and the equipment is 
of the -finest, comparing favorably 
with the leading institutions of the 
kind in the state regardless of race. 

David T. Howard’s is a nature 
that exemplifies human and Chris- 
tian charity in its most acceptable 
form. He is modest and retiring in 


has | 


|manner and many are the deeds of 
| kindness and charity that he per- 
forms that are kept secret from the 
world. However, it is impossible 
|to prevent knowledge of some of 
'them from becoming public. 

Manv are the poor boys and girls 
'who have been educated and even 
‘secured college training through the 
generosity of this upstanding man 
and his only security was the prom- 
ise that they would study and equip 
themselves for a useful life. 

Large Contributor. 

He has donated heavily to Tus- 
| kegee Institute, having a definite 
part in this great work. He gave 
$4000 to the support of the Colored 
Y. M. €. A. He was a heavy con- 
tributor and took a prom{néent part 
in raising the fund to erect the 
Booker JT. Washington statue in 
front of the Booker T. Washington 
‘School in Atlanta, 

As an instance of how highly re- 
spected David T. Howard is through- 
eut the length and breadth of At- 
'lanta. when the new publie school 
| for colored was erected on Houston 
street it was named the David T. 
Howard Public School. in his honor 
and in appreciation of the publfe 
‘services he has rendered throughout 


| bis life. 

He is a Mason, member of St. 
James Lodge; a prominent member 
of Bethel church and treasurer of 
the institution and a valued member 
of the Interracial Committee. 

On October 19, 1870, D. T. How- 
ard married Miss Ella Branner. He 
| has one son, Henry G.: four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Helena B. Murphy, Mrs. 
Fannie M. Douglas. of Washington, 

1). (.: Miss Lottie Howard and Miss 
| Julia Howard. 
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